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THE OUTLOOK. 


1 rejection by the Reichstag of the Govern- 
ment Socialist bill was foreshadowed in these 
columns when the bill was introduced. It has been 
debated at length and with great frankness, and its 
objectionable features are very thoroughly under 
stood. On Saturday, at the very close of the session 
of the Reichstag, the debate was summed up by Herr 
Bebel, a leading Socialist, who declared that State 
persecution had never been effectual in suppressing 
Socialism, and that the Social Democracy is inde- 
structible. The action of the Government recalls, 
he said, the medieval persecution of heretics. If, 
as the Government charges, the masses of people 
are incapable of sound political judgment, the fault 
lies with the Government. The masses will become 
enlightened as soon as the burden of recently im- 
posed taxes is brought home to them. It is due 
to the advance of Social Democracy that Anarch- 
ism has disappeared. The Minister of the Interior, 
in replying to these very pointed criticisms of Herr 
Bebel, declared that the Socialist leaders do not 
represent the masses of the people, but only those 
who are unwilling to work. Prince Schnaich 
Carolath, a Moderate Conservative, declared him- 
self an opponent of socialistic doctrines, but said 
also that there is in Social Democracy a good deal 


— 


of idealism—a quality which is rapidly yielding 


ground in Germany to place-hunting. At the close 
of the debate the bill was rejected by a vote of 169 
to 98, the Imperialists and the National Liberals 
voting for it, and the Conservatives, the Progress- 
ists, the Center, and the Socialists voting against it. 
After the taking of the vote the close of the session 
was announced, and the Deputies convened at the 
Schloss to hear the Emperor's speech, which was 
without marked features, the absence of any allu- 
sion to the rejection of the Socialist bill being its 
most conspicuous feature. Thus for the present 
ends the attempt of Prince Bismarck to make him- 
self in a measure independent of the Reichstag, 
by making what has heretofore been provisional 
legislation against Socialism permanent, thus 
placing in the hands of the Government almost 
absolute power over every kind of public discussion 
and printed expression of opinion, as well as over 


the lives and liberties of its citizens. 


* * 
* 


Two treaties were made public last week. A 
new extradition treaty has been negotiated with 
Great Britain, and is now before the Senate. The 
treaty deals exclusively with offenses against the 
common law, and will form a supplement to the 
tenth article of the treaty of 1842. Its most im- 
portant feature is the provision which makes em- 
bezzlement and fraud in all their forms extradita- 
ble offenses. 


— 


government the funetions of which center in an Ex- 
ecutive and a Judge, who are to be appointed by the 
three powers concurrently or by an arbitrator, a 
code of laws defining the course to be taken and 
the ends to be secured. 


Since 1876 no interest has been paid on the 
foreign debt of Peru. This debt, which amounts to 
$250,000,000, or $500 for every family, is exclu- 
sively held in England. A remarkable contract 
has just been executed under which the English 
bondholders release the Government “ fully, abso- 
lutely, and irrevocably from all responsibility for 
this indebtedness, and in return the Government 
cedes to the bondholders “all the railways of the 
State for the term of sixty-six years,” and the prod- 
ucts of its guano beds for an indefinite period. 
Daring five years from the delivery of each rail- 
way the bondholders have exclusive right to build 
extensions, and the State gives to them without com- 
pensation all public lands which may be necessary, 
and public assistance in acquiring private lands. 
The bondholders are also allowed to bring in, free of 
any tariff, rolling stock of every description and all 
materials for the construction and repair of their 
roadbeds. The Government reserves for itself 
merely the privilege of regulating passenger rates 
and of fixing freight rates from time to time by an 
agreement between its officials and the ageuts of the 
English bondholders. At the end of the sixty-six 
years’ lease the railways are to be returned to the 
Government free of all liabilities, with all their roll 
ing stock, and in good condition. Thus the Govern- 
ment contracts that for two generations its high- 
ways shall be under the control of citizens of another 
government three thousand miles away. As regards 
the present, the contract is doubtless a good thing 
both for Peru and the English bondholders, but for 
the future it is not without its perils on both sides. 
England has already often engaged in wars to pro- 
tect its foreign investors, which have cost it far more 
than the total amount of the investments. It is true 
that in the Liberal party the sentiment against 
foreign wars and in favor of letting foreign investors 
run their own risks is rapidly growing, yet the 
extent of these Peruvian interests will enable the 
bondholders to bring to bear an enormous pressure 
upon the Government if they believe themselves 
badly used. England has a political domination 
over nearly half the people of the world, and it 
seems bent on acquiring an industrial domination 


over the remaining half. 


* 
* 


The importance of the railroad as a factor in the 
development and civilization of comparatively un- 
known countries is to be conspicuously illustrated 
again if success attends the plans for new lines in 
Siberia, South America, and Africa. Itis regarded 
as an assured fact that the Russian Government 
will begin in the spring to build a great railroad 
across Siberia, and it is stated that work will begin 
simultaneously at Vladivostock on the Pacific, and 


The clause relating to political | at the present eastern terminus of the Russian rail- 


criminals declares that no such criminal shall be road system. General Annenkoff, who built the 


surrendered if his offense is one of a political 


trans- Caspian line across the deserts of Turkestan, 


character, or if he proves that the attempt to secure has estimated that this road, which will be 4,500 
his person is made for the purpose of punishing» miles in length, can be finished in three years and 
him for a political offense. A treaty has also been a half, at a cost of $220,000,000, including the 


concluded, and is now pending in the Senate, with equipment. 


relation to Samoa. The treaty represents a com- 


This is about half the first estimate 
of the Minister of Public Works. He proposes 


promise between Germany, England, and ourselves, that the road shall follow a straight line for a very 
and appears to be a fair settlement of the questions long distance, south of the fifty-fifth parallel, and 
involved, placing Samoa practically where it stood | t\e surveyors report that the engineering problems 


before recent difficulties. Management of local are not formidable. 
will be twofold : 


affairs is left to the natives themselves, but all 


The importance of the road 
it will open the rich agricultural 


international concerns are to be committed to a county of southwestern Siberia, and the mineral 


resources of the mountains. Furthermore, it will 
greatly shorten the time between Asia on the 
Pacific and the Western nations. The time from 
London to Peking by way of Suez is now about forty 
days. According to General Annenkoff, when the 
road is completed the time from London to Vladi- 
vostock will be fifteen days, and three days from 
Vladivostock to Peking. 
* 


This great project is regarded as entirely feasi- 
ble, and the rapid and successful progress of Rus- 
sian railroad building beyond the Caspian indicates 
the ability of the Russian engineers to deal with 
large problems of construction. Whether the road 
will be completed at once or built in sections remains 
to be seen, but its ultimate construction seems 
well assured. At the same time another great 
undertaking, in which we have a more intimate 
interest, is receiving serious consideration. This is 
the plan for a continuation of a line from Southern 
Mexico down through Central America, along by 
the side of the Cordilleras to a junction with the 
roads which are being built northward from Buenos 
Ayres. The idea of through rail communication 
from British Columbia to Buenos Ayres is certainly 
an imposing one. It is doubtful whether the suc- 
cess of the Mexican Central road, which runs south 
to the City of Mexico from our frontier, has alto- 
gether fulfilled the hopes of its promoters; but if 
any system of reciprocity can be arranged which 
would encourage trade, the extension of a railroad 
communication to South America should greatly in- 
crease our trade and give us an advantage over 
European countries which is not to be gained by 
lines of subsidized steamships. In the western 
countries of South America much has been done by 
American railroad builders, and, as we have noted 
above, in Peru a concession has just been granted to 
a syndicate of bondholders for a railroad to the 
guano deposits. A still larger field for railroad 
building has been opened by the recent explorations 
of Africa undertaken from both coasts, and the con- 
trol of vast tracts of the country by Germany, 
England, Belgium, and Portugal, although Eng- 
land’s recent rebuff of Portugal may discourage 
the further advance of that nation. The first large 
railroad enterprise will be in the Free State of the 
Congo, and it is reported that work is already begun 
upon a railroad up the Congo. Thus the railroad 
is about to do a work in Africa and Asia similar 
to, but even greater than, the work done by the first 
transcontinental line in this country. The contrast 
of modern methods of development and civilization 
to those of the old explorers is most suggestively 
illustrated in the closing years of this century. 

* * 


* 


* 

Dr. Dike's report of progress in the work of the 
National Divorce Reform League, which held its 
annual meeting last week in Boston, is a document 
of unusual value, not only as an admirable summary 
of what has so far been accomplished in repressing 
divorce by restrictive legislation, but as an outline 
of the work which yet remains to be done. This 
is the eleventh statement which Dr. Dike has made, 
and the indications are that what was only a voice 
in the wilderness ten years ago is to-day attracting 
the attention of thoughtful men and women all over 
the country. An immense impetus has been given 
to the proper investigation of the social condition 
of the family by the volume of statistics prepared 
under the direction of Colonel Wright, and now 
accessible to all students of the social problems con- 
nected with the family. Dr. Dike points out very 
clearly what this report indicates. The most im- 
portant fact presented in it is that four-fifths of all 
the remarriages of divorced persons take place in 
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the States where they were married the first time. 
This is a starting-point for the study of the local 
causes of divorce, and this compels the investigation 
of social conditions which lead to divorce. Dr. 
Dike suggests that if Colonel Wright should be 
authorized by Congress to publish another volume 
on the statistics and social studies indirectly con- 
nected with marriage and divorce, the result would 
be very important for the broader and more intelli- 
gent study of the changes wrought by modern 
society in the condition of the family. It is to be 
hoped that Colonel Wright may be able to secure a 
second appropriation from Congress, so that these 
studies, which had to be left out of the first volume, 
may be published. They are absolutely necessary 
to the grasping of the social, as distinguished from 
the legal, conditions inseparable from married life. 
This broader range of investigation is also rendered 
increasingly important by the interest which Euro- 
pean nations are taking in the matter. France, 
Austria, Germany, and Italy are carrying on investi- 
gations of their own with the same purpose in view 
as that entertained by our Divorce Reform League. 
The time is near at hand when we shall have such 
a collection of statistics and such an amount of social 
observation as to the cause of the divorce movement 
in different countries as will make it desirable, if 
not absolutely necessary, that an international con- 
ference shall be held to discover methods by which 
the increasing movement toward divorce and greater 
freedom in marriage shall be studied in order to 
find out the common law which is behind this social 
change. It is this work which is of prime impor- 
tance, and without it no safe and wise action can 
be taken on a large scale in dealing with divorce 
reform. The checks on loose legislation, which are 
increasing in many of the American States, are 
almost the only wise thing that can be done at 
present. It is mainly through the study of the 
divorce problem in its wider social and legal aspects 
that the different interests which it involves can be 
sufficiently considered to find out what it is best to 
do. The value of Dr. Dike’s report is that its out- 
look is clear, definite, and comprehensive. He 
writes like a statesman, and has so far compre- 
hended the different phases of the movement that 
he touches all the wider interests which are involved 
in it. The document is the best statement of the 
progress of divorce reform and its present outlook 
in Europe and America which has yet been pub- 
lished. ° 

* * 

* 

A very important bill to provide additional rapid 
transit facilities for New York City has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature. It aims to take the 
entire matter out of politics. This it secures by 
conferring the largest discretionary powers upon 
an admirably selected Commission. Upon them is 
conferred the right to determine whether the rapid 
transit system shall be underground or overhead, 
whether its motive power shall be by cable, steam, 
or electricity. Certain streets are mentioned in 
the bill which cannot be used for the contemplated 
extensions of our rapid transit system. Among 
these are those now occupied by the elevated rail- 
roads. Why these streets should not be used in case 
an underground road should be determined upon is 
not apparent,so that the citizens cannot be sure 
that the new bill is not in the interest of the ele- 
vated railroads. It does not, however, bear the 
marks of a monopoly measure. All franchises 
must be sold to the highest bidder, and, what is 
more important, “the franchises are to be sold for 
a term of years only, so that at the expiration of 
such term they will revert to the city.” This, as 
we have previously noted, is a clause which it was 
once the custom to insert in the charters of water- 
works companies, and which ought to have been 
inserted in the charters of all gas companies and all 
natural monopolies. It is not the business of the 
public to engage in speculative enterprises, but 
it is_not a matter of speculation whether the 


profits of a water-works company or a gas company 
or a rapid transit system, after the first fifteen years, 
will be enormous in every growing city. The city 
ought not to make any contract which shall compel 
posterity to pay more than the competitive rate 
of interest on the capital actually invested. 
* 
* 

Just what the dangers are when the public 
places completely out of its control a natural 
monopoly of this character is admirably brought 
out in a little pamphlet which has just been issued, 
entitled “ Mostly Fools.” The author starts out 
by saying that the principle upon which great 
fortunes are built is that “to take thousands of 
dollars from the few is well, but to take pennies 
from the millions is better.” The first step is to 
secure a public franchise ; then conduct the enter- 
prise on the principle “ The minimum of benefit to 
the people, the maximum to the stockholders.” 
If the public complains of excessive dividends, 
water the stock. As an example, the author takes 
the report of the Manhattan Railway Company. 
Its gross earnings last year were $9,080,000 ; its 
operating expenses, $5,422,000 ; leaving a net profit 
of $3,658,000. That the profits should not seem 
inordinate, two companies, having each a capital 
stock of $6,500,000, have been merged into one, 
whose capital stock, instead of being $13,000,000, 
is $26,000,000. In the arithmetic of monopo- 
lists two and two make eight, not four. Had this 
road, says the author, been built by an honest 
commission representing the city, it would have 
cost not to exceed $16,000,000, and the interest 
upon this—as New York borrows at three per 
cent.—would be $480,000 a year. Deducting the 
$480,000 which the people would then pay as 
interest from the $3,658,000 which they now pay, 
“there remains a balance of $3,178,000, which is 
the sum the people now pay for the privilege of 
riding through their own streets:” a tax of one 
and three-fourths cents on each ride, or of $10.50 
(a week’s wages) a year to every workingman or 
working girl who uses the road twice a day. 


* * 
* 


The report of the New York Railway Commis- 
sioners is full of suggestions. ‘The most important 
of these relates to the protection of employees. Dur- 
ing the year 119 were killed and 712 were injured. 
The Commissioners urge the compulsory construc- 
tion of a low railing around the roofs of freight 
cars to prevent employees from slipping off. 
Another important recommendation is that no new 
railroads shall be constructed within the State 
without the consent of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. The object of this is entirely laudable. 
The Nation has wasted several hundred million 
dollars by the duplication of railroads. Yet it is, 
perhaps, beginning at the wrong end to forbid 
paralleling without forbidding the high rates which 
alone make paralleling possible. Where a rail- 
road is not earning more than eight per cent. upon 
its cost, there is never any danger of a blackmail 
road to divide its traffic. Chairman Walker, of the 
Inter-State Railway Association, has presented a 
report criticising severely the action of the Union 
Pacific and the Chicago & Northwestern Railways 
in entering into their recent agreement with 
one another. This agreement, says Chairman 
Walker, enables each of these roads to obtain an 
unfair advantage over their competitors by securing 
all the traffic the other can furnish, instead of 
merely the fair share which the Inter-State Associa- 
tion was formed to guarantee. Competing roads 
seem to be put under the necessity of constructing 
new lines to act as their feeders. What the issue 
of all this will be no one can tell. The point most 
worth noting is the depth and opaqueness of the 
muddle in which our railroad affairs are now in- 


volved. 


* 
That two or three hundred gentlemen should 
have gathered last week to give a farewell dinner 


to Henry George on the eve of his departure for 
Australia, where he goes by invitation to conduct a 
single-tax campaign, is not, perhaps, very signifi- 
cant, for Henry George is a man of personal mag- 
netism, and his cause has that attractiveness about 
it which belongs always to a reform which is defi- 
nite in its proposals and enthusiastic in the hopes of 
the reformers. What was significant was the pres- 
ence in person and by letter of men of calm judg- 
ment, broad views, and no partisan identification 


with the single-tax movement—such men as the 


President of the Brooklyn Democratic Club, Mr. 
A. A. Healey; the Bishop of Central New York, 
F. D. Huntington; the President of Columbia Col- 
lege, the Hon. Seth Low; the President of Brown 
University, Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews ; Mr. T. F. 
Powderly, of the Knights of Labor; George Will- 
iam Curtis; Mr. Francis L. Stetson, the law partner 
and intimate friend of Grover Cleveland. Several 
of these men announced their dissent from some of 
the features of the single-tax theory, but they all 
indicated such a degree of sympathy with Henry 
George and his work as enabled them to join heart- 
ily in the sentiments concisely expressed by Bishop 
Huntington, who wished for “ our friend,a modern 
apostle of humanity, safe sailing, appreciative audi- 
ences, and an early and happy return.” Their good 
wishes for Mr. George did not, perhaps, so much 
indicate a distinct approval of the single-tax theory 
as a hearty interest in that great movement toward 
a democracy of wealth of which Henry George is 
one of the foremost prophets and expounders. 
* 


* 

The increasing investment of British capital in 
America is attracting more and more attention. 
Most of the rumored investments have no sub- 
stantial basis whatever, yet those which have are 
frequent enough to give the movement National 
importance. The New York “Sun” has prepared a 
list of those made since May, 1888. The total 
capitalization of the ninety-two enterprises which it 
reports is $205,000,000. The stock in a number of 
these companies is chiefly water, and in some of 
them is hardly more substantial than air; yet it 
seems quite likely that in the neighborhood of 
$60,000,000 of English capital has come to this 
country within a year. Breweries have formed a 
favorite investment. $35,000,000 worth of shares 
in American brewing companies have been 
marketed in London. Three classes of securities 
are usually offered—a mortgage bond bearing 
six per cent., preferred stock bearing seven 
or eight per cent., and common stock yielding 
whatever interest the profits will allow. Inasmuch 
as the American brewer will rarely sell except 
at an exorbitant figure, and as the agents of 
the British companies are certain to secure their 
own profit by capitalizing their purchases at 
a still more exorbitant figure before offering 
stock to the public, it is hard to see how such 
investments can be safe. Yet there is no doubt 
that they are eagerly sought after in England. 
The London “Truth” of December 26 gives a 
list of the sound English brewery stocks, which 
throws light upon the desire of the public for 
similar investments in America. The ordinary 
stock in Guinness’s brewery is now quoted at 335, 
though its dividends are but twelve per cent. 
The investor, therefore, contents himself with a rate 
of interest almost as low as upon Government bonds. 
Yet the average rate of interest received from 
the entire eighteen brewing companies given in 
»Truth's list is six and a half per cent. The 
American companies are said to yield still more. 
There is in England no prejudice against holding 
stock in such concerns. While the moral American 
speculator would prefer to sell such stock at a slight 
sacrifice, the Englishman would take pride in its 
possession. 

* 


* 
The New York “ Independent” publishes nearly 
seven pages of letters from corporate members 


* 
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of the American Board in indorsement of Dr. R. S. 
Storrs’s position. There are about eighty letters, 
and, we believe, without exception, they express 
confidence in Dr. Storrs and approval of his leader- 
ship. Unfortunately for their significance, some of 
them are general, if not vague, in their phraseology, 
and couple their approval of Dr. Storrs with com- 
mendation of Dr. Alden. This, in view of the 
present issue, is as if one in the last political cam- 
paign should have indorsed both Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Cleveland, on the general ground that both were 
patriots and statesmen. If the “ Independent ” 
had asked the corporate members of the Board 
to indicate whether, on the correspondence in the 
Covell case as published, they agreed with Dr. 
Storrs that Mr. Covell should be commissioned and 
sent out, or with Dr. Alden that he should not be 
commissioned, but left at home, the published let- 
ters would have thrown more light on the teal 
opinion of the majority in the Board. Weshall not 
attempt to interpret the Delphic utterances on Dr. 
Storrs’s principle and Dr. Alden’s application of it ; 
it must suffice to say, in general terms, that the cor- 
respondence published in the “ Independent” 
seems to us to confirm what we have heretofore 
said— that the churches are with Dr. Storrs, and 
not with Dr. Alden, in the issue which has been 
joined between them, and that they wish to see the 
principles which Dr. Storrs has enunciated applied 
in good faith in the manner in which he would ap- 
ply them. Meantime we note the fact that the First 
Parish Church in Dover, N. H., has, by a formal 
vote, struck the American Board from its list of 
objects for contributions, “in consequence of the 
recent action of the Prudential Committee, which 
is so entirely in direct opposition to the sound and 
liberal basis of appointment pledged to the Presi- 
dent of the Board at the recent annual meeting in 
New York.” As the result of that pledge, accepted 
in good faith by the peace-lovers in all parties, the 
contributions to the American Board were increased 
in two months $23,000 over the contributions in the 
corresponding months of the previous year. It re- 
mains to be seen whether, since the action of the 
Prudential Committee in the Covell case, that in- 
crease will be kept up or not. 
* * 


* 

The circular letter addressed to the Haverhill 
strikers in Massachusetts, by the ministers repre- 
senting the Christian Socialists of Boston, is said to 
be the first instance on record in this country 
where the evangelical clergy, in any representative 
way, have expressed sympathy with workingmen in 
their contests with capital, on the basis of the teach- 
ings of the Sermon on the Mount. The letter was 
signed by clergymen representing four or five denom- 
inations—Episcopal, Baptist, Unitarian, Universalist, 
and Methodist. Its object was to encourage the 
shoemakers of Haverhill to united action, to stand 
against capital, already organized, with their own 
forces properly equipped for the contest. The let- 
ter came to the Haverhill strikers on the morning 
after they had agreed to a reconciliation with the 
manufacturers, but it is none the less important as 
an evidence that the clergy who call themselves 
Christian Socialists have the courage of their con- 
victions, and believe that it is the duty of the Chris- 
tian minister, in the contests between labor and 
capital, to show his sympathy with “the under 
dog in the fight.” The importance of this cir- 
cular letter lies in the fact that it is the first 
of its kind that has appeared. It marks a new 
departure. Workingmen have been alienated large- 
ly from our churches because, when their cause 
was a just one, and they needed the help of those 
who stand for right and truth, the clergy as a class, 
and the Church as an organization, have had little 
or nothing to say to them. How much this inter- 
est in the workingmen will be taken as the starting- 
point of a movement among the Christian ministers 
of the country it is impossible to say, but as a sign 
of the times it is worth noting, and it is a form o 


going to the people which in the Chartist revolu- 
tion in England forty years ago, in the hands of 
men like Frederick Maurice, Charles Kingsley, and 
Thomas Hughes, accomplished a great deal for 
making workingmen feel that the Christian Church 
was not set like a flint against sympathy with their 
wrongs. 


* * 


A correspondent calls our attention to the follow- 
ing extraordinary paragraph in an article on Horace 
Bushnell in the new “ Dictionary of Religious 
Knowledge” coming out in installments in the 
„Magazine of Christian Literature :” 


Although his orthodoxy was seriously impeached, yet ulti- 
mately the fellowship of Congregational churches was found 
broad enough to include him, and he retained his standing till 
his death. While his contributions to theological literature 
have given interest and importance to some forgotten or neg- 
lected truths, and thus have done signal service to the cause 
of Christ, it does not appear that his doctrinal vagaries have 
seriously modified the thinking of the present age.“ 


We expect partisanship in the sectarian press; 
we are not surprised at it in theological treatises; 
but it is singularly out of place in a eyelopedia. 
Whether Dr. Bushnell's contributions to theology 
hurt it or helped it may perhaps be questioned, but 
the serene ignorance of modern thought which calls 
his teaching “ doctrinal vagaries,” and calmly asserts 
that he has not “ seriously modified the thinking of 
the present age, is astonishing. For good or for 
ill, the theological conception prevalent to-day in a 
large proportion of the churches of Puritan origin 
on subjects of inspiration, Christ’s character, atone- 
ment, and the spiritual change designated by the 
terms conversion and regeneration, is very different 
from that which prevailed in the days not only of 
Jonathan Edwards, but of Lyman Beecher. Many 
influences have combined to bring about this change, 
but no one man, unless it be Henry Ward Beecher, 
has done more to produce it than Horace Bushnell, 
who was pre-eminently the forerunner, if not the 
prophet, of the new theology. 

* * 


* 

The name of General Morgan has been favora- 
bly reported by the Senate Committee for confirma- 
tion. The attempt to prevent his confirmation by 
ecclesiastical influence, because he advocates a pub- 
lie school system for the education of the Indians, 
has apparently failed. There is now an attempt to 
revive prejudice against him on the old and ex- 
ploded charges relating to his military record. We 
have heretofore expressed our conviction, and we 
repeat it, that the statute of limitations applies in 
such cases. A charge twenty years old, which has 
died a natural death and been buried, ought not to 
be dug out of its grave—we will not say revived, 
but set up as a. skeleton to defame the character of 
an honorable man. The Senate should make quick 
work of this business, for every gentleman has a 
common interest in making success impossible for 


such slander-resurrectionists . 


* * 
* 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS.—Secretary Win- 
dom, in compliance with a unanimous resolution 
of the Senate, has deferred for one month the 
reawarding of the twenty years’ monopoly of the 
Alaska seal fisheries. The Senatorial opponents 
of a bill to require the Superintendent of the Cen- 
sus to investigate the mortgage indebtedness of 
farmers succeeded in securing its recommitment, 
by a vote of 26 to 20. This subject relates to the 
distribution of property, and the investigation of 
that question seems to be regarded with disfavor, 
although the popular interest in it is almost as great 
as the popular ignorance upon it. The American 
Shipping League has made definite the subsidy 
demands of the shipping interests. They ask 
thirty cents a ton for each thousand miles the 
freight is carried in American ships. As the 
freight on corn to Liverpool is $3.75 and that 
on cotton is $8.75, it would seem that the bounty 
demanded would be about fifteen per cent. Rep- 
resentative Butterworth and Mr. S. J. Ritchie, 
of Ohio, both protectionists, have appeared before 


the Ways and Means Committee and made a strong 
plea for reciprocity with Canada. Mr. Ritchie 
urged that vast amounts of American capital were 
now invested in Canadian mines and railroads, and 
that these interests demanded freedom of trade 
between the countries.—Senator Ingalls has enter- 
tained the Senate by an elaborate speech on Senator 


Butler's negro emigration dream, and the House 


has had several partisan wrangles over Speaker 
Reed’s new rules. The McKinley Administrative 
Customs bill passed the House on Saturday. It aims 
to simplify custom-house regulations. One clause 
takes away from importers the right of appeal to the 


courts in regard to the classification of their goods. 
* * 
* 


GENERAL News.—Severe storms on Saturday 
and Sunday destroyed much shipping and many 
lives in the seas about Great Britain. An inter- 
national council is to be held in Switzerland to 
consider the establishing of regulations relative 
to factory labor. A natural gas explosion in 
Columbus, O., last Thursday, killed several persons 
and injured many. The Rev. Thomas With- 
erow, D.D., an eminent Presbyterian divine and 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Magee Col- 
lege, Londonderry, died last week. The modus 
vivendi between the United States and Canada 
will expire on the 15th of next month. George 
H. Lounsbery, cashier of the New York Post 
Office, has committed suicide; he was about 
$40,000 short in his accounts. Ex-Senator H. H. 
Riddleberger, of Virginia, died on Friday last. 
We report at some length in another column 
the debate of the New York Presbytery on the 
proposed revision of the Confession. The debate 
is continuing this week, and we shall report and 
comment on the final vote in our next issue. 
Governor Abbett, of New Jersey, in his inaugural 
message to the Legislature, makes an earnest plea 
for ballot reform, specifying as the most important 
points a secret bollot, separate compartments for pre- 
paring the ballot, and the use of an exclusive official 
ballot. A “Non-Partisan Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, composed of Republican 
seceders from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, held a Convention in Cleveland last week. 
The attendance was smaller than expected. Pro- 
fessor Francis Bowen died in Cambridge on Tues- 
day of last week, at the age of seventy-nine. He 
was the secend member of the Harvard Faculty in 
point of length of service, and his work in philoso- 
phy, history, and political economy gave him an 
international reputation as a scholar and thinker. 


WE SECOND MR. INGERSOLL’S 
MOTION. 


WV do not often have the pleasure of agreeing 
with Mr. Robert G. Ingersoll on either a 
moral or a religious question. We gladly, there- 
fore, seize the present opportunity to indorse the 
following from his speech last week before the New 
York Bar Association : a 

There is no reformation in degradation. The men in the 
penitentiaries do not work for themselves. Why should the 
State take without compensation the labor of these men? 
Would it not be far better to pay them for their labor, to lay 
aside their earnings from day to day, so that when the con- 
vict is released he will have enough to keep the wolf of crime 
from the door of his heart? 


The contract system was an abomination. We 
are well rid of it in this State, and though we ought 
to have gotten rid of it at less cost, it is worth 
all that it cost to be rid of it. Under the contract 
system the labor in our prisons was a purely servile 
labor ; the only motive impelling to it was fear, and 
labor is always servile that is not inspired by love 
or hope, or both. The abolition of the contract sys- 
tem, under which the criminal was treated as a 
slave and his labor sold to the highest bidder, was 
one step toward reform. Mr. Ingersoll suggests 
what ought to be the next step. The criminal 
should not be compelled to pay for his own refor- 
mation. His earnings should go to the support of 


— 
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his family, if he has one; if not, certainly all above 
his bare subsistence should be reserved for himself. 
And he should receive some of the advantage of 
them meanwhile, in opportunity to buy, out of the 

roceeds of his own industry, some additions to his 
table. The end of prison industry should be to 
make the prisoner industrious ; and this can be ac- 
complished only by teaching him practically that 
there is an advantage in being industrious. 

If Mr. Ingersoll will draft a law requiring the 
prison authorities to keep a certain proportion of 
the prisoner's earnings for the prisoner’s, own ben- 
efit, we pledge him the aid of one journal in an 
agitation for its enactment. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY ? 


HE New York “Sun” undertakes to define 
Democratic principles. It mentions three: 
first, universal suffrage with no Australian ballot 
reform ; second, reduction of government to the least 
possible quantity ; third, America for Americans. 

Weare not an authority respecting the principles 
of the Democratic party, and we have no right to 
speak for that party ; it is rather our impression that 
the advocate of Benjamin F. Butler’s election to the 
Presidency is also not an authority on this subject, 
and has no right to speak for the party. We will 
venture, however, to suggest certain fundamental 
principles of true democracy, truly democratic 
whether embodied in the Democratic party or not: 

1. Universal education provided by the State, and 
furnishing every citizen adequate equipment for self- 
supporting industry and good citizenship. 

2. A carefully protected ballot-box, guarded alike 
from bribery and bulldozing, so that the vote of 
the humblest voter shall count for as much as the 
political subscription of the millionaire. 

3. Administrative reform—opening the offices of 
the Government equally to all citizens regardless of 
party, and treating all offices, not as spoils to be won 
in a political campaign, but as trusts to be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the people. 

4. Equalization of taxation so that the burdens 
of supporting the Government shall be distributed 
among the people in proportion to the property 
interests which are protected by the Government. 

5. Organization of labor protected and promoted 
by law as much as organization of capital. 

6. Control, not of the Government by the corpora- 
tions, but of the corporations by the Government. 

‘We submit these principles of a true democracy 
by the side of the suggested principles of the New 
York “Sun,” and leave our readers, without note or 
comment, to decide between the two platforms. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 


WV. have received the following inquiry from 
the Charleston (S. C.) “ News and Courier.” 
The editor will, we trust, permit us to answer it 
here instead of by private letter : 


My Dear Sir: 

As a Christian minister you teach that salvation is free, and 
that to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ is the only absolutely 
necessary requirement for admission into heaven, Yet in 
the face of this seemingly easy method of gaining happiness 
and life eternal, it is an unquestioned fact that large num- 
bers of people do not avail themselves of this offer. Why is 
this? Does the fault lie with the people or with the pulpit ? 
How do you account for the great indifference manifested 
towards the question of personal salvation ? 

I will be greatly obliged if you will write me a few pages 
of letter paper on the lines indicated above. I want to pub- 
‘lish your views along with those of several other Christian 
ministers of national reputation in the News and Courier.“ 
and in a syndicate of other leading newspapers. I have under- 
taken to arrange this symposium solely because 1 want the 
attention of the people and their spiritual leaders turned to 
the question. I believe that a frank expression of views will 
result in great good. Hoping that you will honor me with a 
compliance with my request, I am, 

Very truly, Jonx LAN DON WEBER. 
Tar News AND CountER. No. 19 Broap STREET. 
CHARLESTON, S. C., January 20, 1890. \ 


Belief in Jesus Christ is not an easy method of 
gaining happiness and life eternal. Salvation is 
not a crown, a robe,a harp, and a palace. Char- 


acter is salvation, and there is no short and easy 
way to it. The heresy of heresies—worst of all 
heresies, labeled or unlabeled, that have ever cor- 
rupted mankind—is the notion that there is some 
way by which a man may get admission into heaven 
without purity, truth, love. Heaven is purity, 
truth, love. No man can get into heaven unless 
heaven gets into him. The blessedness of heaven 
is to be poor in spirit, meek, merciful, pure in heart 
The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, nor 
songs and golden streets, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost—that is, in the fel- 
lowship of Him who is himself Righteousness and 
Peace and Joy. Believing in the Lord Jesus Christ 
is not a substitute for obedience, but a method and 
a standard of obedience. We believe in Him when 
we obey Him. 

Why do not large numbers of persons avail them- 
selves of His offer? For the simple reason that it 
has no attractions to them. They do not believe 
that to be poor in spirit, to be meek, to be merciful, 
to be pure in heart, is to be blessed. Their beati- 
tudes—the beatitudes they really believe in—are 
of a different order; they read as follows: 

Blessed are the high-spirited: for theirs is the 
kingdom of earth. 

Blessed are the grasping: for they shall get pos- 
session of the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after riches: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the proud : for they shall have their 
own way. 

Blessed are the pleasure-seekers: for they shall 
have a good time. 

To believe in Jesus Christ is to revolutionize 
these ideals: to care very little for conditions and 
a great deal for character; to count it more blessed 
to give than to receive, to serve than to be served, 
to be than to have, to see God than to acquire 
the earth. Believing in Christ means thinking as 
Christ thought, estimating life as Christ estimated 
it, obeying Christ, following Christ, doing as 
Christ did, becoming Christ-like. This is very 
simple; but it is not easy. Large numbers of 
people do not avail themselves of Christ’s offer 
because they do not really care for what Christ 
offers. They want to be happy, but they are not 
particularly desirous to be good. And it is good- 
ness which Christ offers to those that believe in 
him, obey him, follow him. 


THE SUPREME SERVICE. 


NE of the heresies which mislead us is the be- 

lief that we are useful only when we are actu- 

ally doing something with our hands and feet. The 
word doing is underscored in almost every man’s 
practical philosophy of life ; the word being is gen- 
erally written in small characters. No wise man 
will underrate the importance of activity, because 
every such man understands that there can be no 
real life which does not bear fruitage. But the 
tree does not live consciously for the sake of bearing 
fruit; the fruit is the overflow of its vitality. We 
ought to live in the same fashion. Our chief con- 
cern ought to be to live deeply, richly, and nobly, 
aud then activity will take care of itself. No one 
can make the word being full of depth and mean- 
ing without also giving new depth and meaning to 
the word doing. To be great implies the doing of 
great things, but no man becomes great by any 
activity outside of himself; he is, first of all, great 
in himself, and his activity is simply a revelation of 
his greatness. The first concern of us all is to be 
noble. The idea that activity is the only measure 
of usefulness constantly misleads superficial people, 
who are continually doing things with very little 
thought and very little spiritual force, into the be- 
lief that they are attaining great spiritual growth ; 
while, on the other hand, it constantly misleads 
people who have small strength or small oppor- 
tunities, and who can do but little with their hands 
and feet, into the belief that they are of very little 


use in life. The real measure of greatness is al- 
ways an inward and spiritual measure. It is a 
test which cannot be evaded, which dissipates false 
standards and conventions like the mist, and gets 
at the very heart of character. The greatest service 
which any (f us can render to our fellows is, first 
and foremost, to be so evidently strong, earnest, and 
cheerful that the discouraged take a new lease of 
hope from us, the doubtful secure a new vision of 
faith, and those who have fallen a new impulse to 
get on their feet again. It is of infinitely more im- 
portance to-day to pour a new tide of victorious 
faith and hope and strength into the souls of men 
than to do anything, anywhere. Beside this su- 
preme service of feeding the spiritual life of the 
world, all doing, however magnificent, is compara- 
tively insignificant. The greatest servants of hu- 
manity are those who, by embodying a noble ideal 
of life, constantly reinforce the faith of those who 
are feebler in the possibility of such a life, reconcile 
them to the hard conditions of their own existence, 
and inspire them with a faith which of themselves 
they could not achieve. 


NOT AN INFALLIBLE STANDARD. 


WV have received a letter from a lady corre- 

spondent, who requests us not to publish it, but 
whose experience is doubtless the experience of 
thousands of Christian people in the present age. 
She was brought up, she says, to accept the Bible 
literally, and to believe its every statement. But 
she is beginning to think that she cannot accept 
the Bible literally and believe its every statement. 
She is accordingly in great trouble. She does not 
know what to believe. She had an infallible 
standard ; she has an infallible standard no longer, 
and she is in distress. This, in brief, is an epitome 
of her experience. 

Now, the trouble with those who have this expe- 
rience is that they want what God has not given 
us—an infallible guide. He has not given it to us 
because he does not mean that we shall be infallibly 
guided ; he is not seeking to keep us from falling 
into any kind of error, but to develop in us the 
largest and best possible character, to make us wise, 
courageous, self-reliant, strong; and we can be 
made wise only by exercising our own judgment, 
courageous only by facing danger, self-reliant only 
by being compelled to rely upon ourselves, strong 
only by exercising our own faculties. An infallible 
standard is very attractive to most persons, because 
most persons desire to be rid of the responsibility 
of living. But they cannot be rid of the responsi- 
bility of living; that responsibility is laid on them 
by God, and they cannot throw it off. They seek 
escape from it in an infallible Church: but one 
father confessor gives one counsel, another father 
confessor a different counsel; the round-faced, fat, 
jolly, good-natured priest prescribes one set of 
duties ; the ascetic, fleshless, austerely severe priest 
a very different set of duties: the infallible Church 
does not infallibly guide. They abandon an infalli- 
ble Church for an infallible Bible. But do not men 
read the Bible differently? A thinks it prescribes 
immersion; B thinks it is satisfied with sprinkling : 
C finds in it Apostolic succession; D finds in it no 
ecclesiastical authority outside the local church: E 
thinks it requires non- resistance; F thinks it allows 
and sometimes honors war. It is clear that if the 
Bible is infallible, somehow it does not infallibly 
guide. Then we give up the infallible Bible and 
hope to find infallibility in our conscience. But 
conscience allows one man to smoke, to dance, to go 
to the theater, to read novels, and conscience for- 
bids them all to his companion. If conscience is 


the voice of God, human ears hear it, and human 
minds interpret it, very differently. 

God gives us guides, but no infallible guide—help 
in our spiritual life in the church, help in the Bible, 
and help in our own consience, but neither in church, 
Bible, nor our own conscience a substitute for care, 
painstaking, thought, judgment. We learn by our 
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own blunders, and it would be no blessing to ex- 
empt us from blunders. Let our correspondent, and 
those who have a like experience with her, only 
realize this one fact — that to live is the object of 
life, that character is the aim of existence; that to 
one who is seeking for the highest and best char- 
acter no blame attaches however much he may err, 
or, in apostolic phrase, “ There is no condemnation 
to them who walk not after the flesh but after the 
spirit —and she will no longer be unhappy because 
she has not an infallible guide. She will take up 
the responsibilities of life with cheerfulness and 
courage, knowing that life itself is an educator, and 
that she is to measure herself as God measures her, 
not by the perfection of her wisdom, but by the ear- 
nestness and resoluteness and purity of her purpose ; 
and she will find the Bible a better friend and a 
better companion when she recognizes that it is a 
counselor to aid her judgment, not an infallible 
authority to take the place of her judgment. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


One must plow deeply nowadays to unearth novelty. 
The world has been written up, and that which we now 
read is but the echo of some well-nigh forgotten 
author. Many will be quick to question this, and 
battle for their originality, but a few days of honest 
search on their part among really old books will bring 
them to confusion. It is with living writers as with 
the „oldest inhabitants” who declare they never knew 
such weather: they had better not face statistics. 
Blooming orchards in January are on record, and 
February roses gladdened our great-grandmothers. 

„Is there nothing more to be said?“ the Spectator 
has been asking of himself as he daily tramped about 
the farm, or, on rainy days, ruminated in the attic in a 
forest of discarded furniture. The outlook, for awhile, 
was certainly discouraging, and then suddenly the 
hay-mow came to mind. As a boy, the Spectator 
loved the hay-mow: how is it now, in his maturer 
years ? 

Spurred by the impulse of so bright a thought, he 
went to the stable and with old-time suppleness clomb 
the straight ladder. What memories of summer days 
in the meadows rushed in with the odor of the heaped- 
up hay! A fancy perhaps ; but even the sweet- 
scented vernal grass that yearly adds its charm to a 
single corner of one field seemed stored in the dark 
loft. It matters not; that corner, with its wealth 
of bright blossoms, the glittering sunshine of May’s 
perfect mornings, the song of nesting thrushes, and 
the rose-throated grosbeak’s matchless song, were 
plainly seen and heard. It mattered not that it was 
January instead of June, and the shrill north wind 
whispered its well-nigh forgotten warnings : summer 
reigned in the hay-mow. The noontide glare that 
webbed the dark with trembling threads of light aided 
his fancy, and the Spectator reveled in day-dreams. 


That was a painful pleasure when the past was meas- 
ured, and forty years marked off the distance between 
the Spectator’s first visit and the present. Would life 
have appeared as rosy-hued, could he have looked as 
far forward as unto to-day ? Perhaps not. And what 
of the retrospective glances that dimly discern the timid 
child floundering then in the half-filled mow? With 
what wonder were the darting swallows marked as they 
sped to their nests upon the rafters, and then fled 
through a gaping chink to the outer world! What 
mystery shrouded the hastening mice that ran across 
the mow’s wide window-sill, squeaked as they met, and 
hurried on their way! Why would they not stop and 
speak to the little child? Even then, birds and mice 
gave rise to strange and painful thoughts, for why, in- 
deed, should they fear the child that longed to be their 
playmate ? That fancy has not fled unto this day. 
The Spectator loves them now as then, and, no longer 
wondering why they fear man, regrets the fact almost 
as keenly as in days gone by. 


* * 


And later, when a sturdy lad—but lazy —what a 
favorite hiding-place when there were distasteful tasks 
to be shirked! The rattle of a loose shingle, to-day, 


became the familiar calling of the Spectator’s name 
when errands were to be run, when the hated churn was 
ready, wood to be cut or burdens to be carried. But, like 
all else that this world offers, the hay-mow was not 


perfection. ‘The Spectator paid dearly for his thought- 
lessness more than once. There was much evidence of 
a busy day about the house, some thirty years ago, and 
at breakfast the Spectator imagined that he would be in 
demand ; but to even think of work upon such a perfect 
day for idling was painful, and, as usual, he soon dis- 
appeared. But nature was perverse. Not a familiar 
nook about the farm responded as it usually did. Even 
the trees were so wrapped in their own affairs as to 
turn the cold shoulder. Everything went wrong, and 
hours before noon the Spectator longed to be called. 
He listened for some familiar voice or the regulation 
toot-toot of the dinner-horn. The old roosters about 
the barn crowed in a bantering way, as if calling him 
the foolish boy that he was. It was irritating beyond 
endurance, and so, with the usual unreason of piqued 
youth, he crept into the hay-mow, and, while smarting 
from self-inflicted pain, fell asleep. Hours passed, and 
then, starting from a nightmare dream, he went 
sullenly to the house. Every one smiled as heentered. 
What was the matter? Every one was silent, but the 
secret could not be kept. A picnic party had called for 
him. “It is so seldom thee hears me,” remarked my 
aunt, “that I did not think it worth my while to call 
thee to-day,” and then every one smiled exasperat- 
ingly. No dinner, no picnic, no appetite for supper ; 
but the Spectator’s eyes were opened. 
* * 
* 

It is the same hay-mow as forty years ago, when 
first the Spectator saw it; the sameas eighty years ago, 
when bis father watched it building, and made it his 
playground, if not a lazy lad’s refuge. Here is the 
same loose floor that needs a thick mat of hay to render 
it safe to walk over, and, in one sense, the same dusty 
festoons of cobwebs clinging to every corner; while the 
roof, as of old, is starred with mud-wasps’ nests and 
dotted with the swallows’ masonry. His father’s play- 
ground! Did he, too, thought the Spectator, often 
linger here, thinking much the same thoughts and 
planning his life’s battles while idly resting on the hay ? 
It is not upon record, nor need be, but the old hay-mow 
bears testimony to his one-time presence here. Fling- 
ing open the heavy shutter of the south window, the 
Spectator glanced at the shining oaken sill and frame. 
Both were covered with rudely carved letters, initials 
of many a lad long since grown to manhood, and not 
one of them now living. How closely was the Specta- 
tor linked to a long gone past! Inthe bright sunshine 
of this January day there was no trace of winter in the 
landscape. From his outlook the Spectator saw noth- 
ing of the familiar fields and distant river so dear to 
his own boyhood, but that wilder valley and more rugged 
fields that were the pet theme of his father’s stories 
when he charmed his hearers telling of his youth. How 
tame is the present when compared with what has 
been! What though the world has wonderfully ad- 
vanced, there is not for the Spectator, for one—and he 
voices many another—aught in the present, or aught 
that imagination conjures up as the possible future, 
that can charm as does the sweet calling back of days 


gone by. 


INDIAN EDUCATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
HAVE read with much interest Senator Vest’s 
article, in your issue of January 16, upon “ Indian 
Education.” It seems to me that his view of the sys- 
tem best adapted to the Indians is more nearly what is 
demanded than is that which General Morgan proposes 
to inaugurate. It is very easy to say that “what is 
enough for a white man is good enough for the 
ndian.” That is a happy phrase. Nevertheless it 
may be very misleading. The vast difference between 
the Indian child and the white child must be taken 
into the account. The status of the civilization must 
be taken into consideration. If we take the classifica- 
tion laid down by Lewis H. Morgan in his “ Ancient 
Society for a guide, the Indian child of to-day is in the 
lower or middle status of savagery. There intervene 
between him and the white child in the public school 
the upper stages of savagery and the stages of bar- 
barism. In bis mental furnishing, and in his equipment 
of hereditary habits, the white child is at the least three- 
score, if not fourscore, generations ahead of the In- 
dian. To say that what is adapted to one inthe way of 
an education is equally adapted to the other is to speak 
without a sufficient knowledge of the conditions which 
enter into the problem of Indian education. In mental 
alertness and strength the average white child is at an 
inconceivable advance upon the average Indian. Here 
it should be noted that ease and quickness in memo- 
rizing is not to be taken as the standard of judgment. 
It is what is comprehended and appropriated that 
marks education. If General Morgan had said that 
what is enough for a negro is good enough for an 
Indian, he would have been nearer the truth. For the 


negro is essentially in the same status with the Indian. 
Even so good a friend of the negro as General Arm- 
strong, a man who has had years of experience in the 
education of the better class of negroes who are drawn 
to Hampton Institute, speaks of the negro as “semi- 
barbarous.” The negro in Africa is a savage in as 
low a status as the Indian, or even lower. The negro 
in America is a savage with a thin veneer of civiliza- 
tion forced upon him by two hundred years of outside 


pressure while he was kept in slavery. As soon as 


this pressure is removed, the tendency is back into 
savagery, because he does not possess the inherent 
forces of civilization. This is seen in the movements 
of social, political, and domestic life among the blacks 
in Hayti. This is seen by close observers of the blacks 
in the South, who are also friends of this people, when- 
ever they are massed together and separated from the 
civilizing influences of the white people. 

Now, what is good for the negro is good for the 
Indian, and the pressing need of both these races is 
not so much the education of civilization as the prac- 
tices of civilization. Teach these people reading, writ- 
ing, reckoning, and a trade, but more especially train 
them unceasingly in the social, domestic, and industrial 
practices of civilization. Concentrate effort on these 
last lines. The training given to the negro and Indian 
at Hampton, and to the Indian at Carlisle, is vastly 
more valuable, and will be more valuable for the next 
one hundred years—five hundred, I believe—than the 
training at Atlanta University or at Fisk University at 
Nashville. This is indisputably true so far as the 
masses of these people are concerned. Whether these 
people know anything else or not, they must know how 
to cultivate corn, to make bread, to tidy a room, to make 
and mend their own tools. They must learn that clean- 
liness is next to godliness, that one wife, conjugal fidel- 
ity, honest dealing, property rights, and truthfulness are 
the indispensable laws of civilized life. Any system of 
education which does not put these things into the 
forefront will be a failure. Myron S. Dup.ey. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


[The difficulty, as we have already pointed out, with 
Senator Vest’s article is that he proposes no system 
whatever. Under the present system about ten or 
twelve thousand Indian children are being educated, 
and thirty or forty thousand growing up in barbarism. 
General Morgan proposes to provide for these thirty 
or forty thousand children growing up in barbarism by 
a system in its general outlines modeled upon the pub- 
lic school system, but, as he has clearly and repeatedly 
explained, modified to suit the peculiar needs of the 
Indian. If anybody has any other system to propose, 
we should be glad to give it to the public. Senator 
Vest proposes nothing.—Eps. C. U.] 


THE JESUITS DEFENDED. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
A a Catholic lay man, I should like the privilege of say- 
ing through your columns a few words in regard to 
your recent interesting article on “ Modern Jesuitism.” 
Of the Jesuit professor named, or his treatise, a trans- 
lation of which has recently been furnished by M. Paul 
Bert, I know nothing. Of M. Paul Bert himself I do 
know something ; namely, that he is a French radical, 
an infidel, and an avowed enemy, not only of the Cath- 
olie Church and of “ Jesuitism,” but of all Christianity 
as well. As to the extent of his anti-Christian radical- 
ism, it is sufficient to know that he has used his best 
endeavors to eliminate the name and the idea of a 
rsonal God from the schools and the hospitals of 
rance. You, sir, are charitable enough to say, after 
expressing due abhorrence of Jesuit casuistry, that you 
cannot believe such to be the moral teaching of Roman 
Catholic priests in this country. Why this country, 
since the moral theology of the Catholic Church is 
uniform in all countries? We may here, perhaps, 
justly concede that all theology is liable in its applica- 
tion to take a slight tinge from the mind through 
which it passes, whether that mind be colored by indi- 
vidual idiosynerasy or national temperament. This 
fact, regrettable perhaps, is unavoidable, since it consti- 
tutes the human element in all teaching of truth. One 
thing is certain: the absurd system of casuistry signi- 
fied in the quotations is not the morality taught and 
enforced in the Catholic Church, not even by the Jes- 
uits. My reasons for this assertion are these: Nothing 
is more obvious than that the tree is known by its 
fruit.” Catholics are sufficiently numerous to furnish 
convenient data of observation. It is necessary, however, 
to remember that there are Catholics and Catholics, and 
that, to be fair, the tree must be judged by its best 
fruit—at least by its average, not by that which is rot- 
ten, withered, or blighted. Many nominal Catholics 
never go to confession ; many only hope to receive the 
sacraments in extremis ; many others so seldom as 
to be practically non-communicants. On the other 
hand, great numbers receive once in three months, once 
in two, or once a month; the very devout, the inner 
circle, once a week or oftener. Before receiving com- 
munion, Catholics (with a very slight exception which 
does not concern us here) always go to confession. 
There is in New York City a well-known Jesuit church 
possessing a very numerous and intelligent member- 
ship. Besides the many respectable working people 
always present in Catholic congregations, there are 
here to be found many persons of high social standing 
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—men well known and trusted in business circles, men 
of literary habits and attainments, and women noted 
for their charitable works. There are fathers and 
mothers whose homes rival in purity and in all domes- 
tic virtues any in the country. There are young men 
and maidens as temperate, as pure, as honest and patri- 
otic as any in your own church. 
- Surely you will acknowledge this. I might go further 
and furnish incontrovertible facts as to the morality 
and patriotism of Catholics in all our churches ; per- 
haps, in a qualified sense, pre-eminently in the Jesuit. 
The distinction, if any, lies in the fact that a large pro- 
portion of educated and distinctively devout persons 
refer the Jesuit churches and Jesuit confessors. 
ow, I mayask, in all fairness, what does this fact sig- 
nify ? I will give here no reasons for this preference, 
only saying that it is certainly not because the J esuit 
teaching is grossly immoral. The best fruit of the 
Catholic Church is that which is nourished and cultured 
in the confessional and by Holy Communion. To drop 
the metaphor, the morality of the Church is identical 
with that which is inculeated in the New Testament, 
and which, without any assistance from M. Paul Bert 
or Father Gury, may be found formulated in any little 
manual of Catholic devotion. Personally, I may add 
that during the past twenty-five years I have had 
some experience of Jesuit confessionals among others, 
and I can truly affirm that I have never encountered 
there any objectionable teaching or counsel. Many ex- 
cellent Catholics will corroborate this testimony. It 
is true that, never having killed any unfortunate Mr. 
A., when I intended only to kill Mr. B., I cannot posi- 
tively tell what my Jesuit confessor would have said 
in such an emergency. However, it seems to be a well- 
accredited fact that murder is not pursued as a fine 
art by the penitents of the Jesuits, nor is any other 
crime or immorality. I am fully aware that this an- 
swer does not cover the entire ground of Christian or 
of “Jesuit” casuistry in morals. It is not intended 
so to do. There are in this country many learned 
Jesuits who are well able to defend themselves if 
necessary. But their practical work speaks for itself, 
and exonerates them from the imputation of false and 
immoral teaching. 


ATTACKS UPON INDIAN EDUCATION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
113 are certain gentlemen in the United States 

Senate who have consistently opposed, for many 
years, the policy of educating the Indians. Their 
statements that money appropriated for this purpose 
is money thrown away, and that “the educated 
Indian becomes a worse savage than before,” were 
uttered at first with considerable effect. They did 
not, however, pass unchallenged, and the public is 
now so well informed on these points that it is hardly 
safe for our legislators to declare openly their 
hostility to the whole theory of Indian education. 
They have accordingly somewhat changed their 
tactics, and now content themselves with saying that 
“the present plan of educating the Indian” is 
wholly wrong, and that the schools now in exist- 
ence are absolutely worthless.” 

It is a matter of course that the obstructionists 
should oppose the confirmation of General Morgan as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. General Morgan’s 
policy is too openly avowed, his capacity for work 
too plainly shown, and his determination to improve 
the service too evident to leave any doubts in the 
minds of these gentlemen that they have in him no 
mean adversary. Increased appropriations for 
Indian schools will certainly be demanded if the 
new Commissioner remains in office. War is accord- 
ingly declared. The Commissioner’s public ad- 
dresses and published statements on “the new 
Indian school policy ” invite criticism. They have 
not been framed with a view to evading a definite 
issue; the main object of their author has not been 
to avoid committing himself to anything in par- 
ticular. He does not confine his propositions to an 
assumption of superior wisdom and a wholesale con- 
demnation of the work of his predecessors. 

On the other hand, he is no mere theorist, and 
is not a partigan of any extreme view. His opin- 
ions are characterized by breadth, moderation, and 
common senser This scheme is, as he himself 
says, “nothing radically new, nothing experimental 
or theoretical,” and “the present plans of the In. 
dian Office contemplate only the putting into more 
systematic and organic form, and pressing with 
more vigor, the work in which the Government has 
been engaged for the past thirteen years.” 

General Morgan indulges in no sweeping criti- 
cism of any existéng class of schools; neither the 
Eastern training-school, the Agency boarding-school, 
the day-school in the Indian village, nor the de- 
nominational “contract school,” is denounced by 
him. He recognizes the obvious facts that all 
classes of schools are doing some good; that the 
failures are due to well-understood and removable 
causes and not to any inherent defect in the system, 


and that the pressing need of the hour is the multi- 
plication of the number and resources of schools 
now in fairly successful operation, the appoint- 
ment of capable teachers and the establishment of 
well-defined grades, and a general and not merely 
local supervision. He has consequently secured the 
hearty indorsement of all who are actually engaged 
in intelligent work on any recognized plan, with but 
one apparent exception, which will presently be ex- 
plained. 

It is easily seen that when certain Senators declare 
General Morgan’s plan to be “ calculated to destroy 
rather than to build up,” and state that large num- 
bers of Indians “ educated according to the present 
plan” have been “ educated to their hurt,” they 
are making, under the thin disguise of acriticism of 
some one theory or scheme of education, a general 
assault along the whole line. The present plan is 
hardly a plan at all, but a series of experiments, 
including nearly every conceivable plan by which 
we could hope to accomplish the desired result, 
which is, broadly speaking, to prepare the Indian 
youth for American citizenship. While one Sena- 
tor makes a sweeping onslaught upon Eastern 
schools, and insinuates that they are unpractical in 
their methods and teach the Indian to look down 
upon manual labor and to be above his business, 
another remarks that “all the money appropriated 
for day-schools is as completely thrown away as if 
pitched into the Mississippi River,” and that the 
Indian child must be removed from the influences 
of barbarism and not permitted to go back to the 
tepee.” It would be well if we could compel the 
enemy to agree among themselves, and to furnish 
us with a system of Indian schools which should 
not be open to either class of objections! It is ad- 
mitted that Indian children may be trained in dis- 
tant institutions or they may be enrolled in schools 
at home, but the mind does not readily conceive a 
third alternative ! 

The single exception to which reference has 
already been made, in the statement that Indian 
school experts and missionaries in general warmly 
indorse General Morgan, is the hostility manifested 
toward him on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Inasmuch as it is well established that 
the members of that Church have received impar- 
tial treatment from the present Administration, it 
is a necessary inference from the facts that they do 
not want impartial treatment. They control at 
present a very large proportion of the public funds 
appropriated to the support of denominational 
schools, and they also virtually control, by means 
of Roman Catholic appointees, many nominally 
unsectarian Government schools. One Senator 
does not hesitate to give it as his opinion that “ in 
the matter of Indian education the Jesuits have 
done more good than all other sects combined.” 
There are many persons who have seen at least as 
much of the schools as he has, and who do not 
agree with him. 

It is not, however, a question of whether the 
Roman Catholic schools are or bad, but 
whether that Church shall control the mass of the 
National appropriations for Indian youth, and shall 
dictate to the President of the United States the 
appointments he is to make in the Indian service. 
We believe that the people have only to understand 
the real issue in order to make their will known in an 
unmistakable manner in regard to the confirmation 
by the Senate of an able and candid commissioner, 
whose faults are that he appoints and dismisses 
employees with a view to the interests of the Indian, 
and that he threatens those legislators who do not 
believe that it is worth while to educate Indians, 
with a demand for adequate appropriations for In- 
dian schools. ELAINE GOODALE. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
By E. H. Cook, Px. D. 
55 question How to provide for the educa- 


tion of all citizens” yearly confronts the legis- 
lators and superintendents in our States and Terri- 
tories. I have just completed a careful examina- 
tion of this subject, including the provisions of the 
laws in the several States, and the opinions of State 
Superintendents in regard to their operation, and 
from the results have become convinced, in my own 
— that our present laws are not correct in prin- 
ciple. 

In twenty-four States and Territories we have 
some form of a compulsory educational law. In 
twenty-three we have none, and in several of these 
there is a feeling against such a law. The Presi- 
dent of the State Board of Education of Delaware 
reflects these views when he says, in his last report 


“Tt is not deemed advisable to recommend the 
adoption of a law for compulsory school attendance, 
as it would probably prove inoperative and unpopu- 
lar.“ 

All of these compulsory laws are what may be 
termed “ Age Laws and Time Laws;“ viz., re- 
quiring that between certain ages a child must 
attend school a fixed number of weeks per year. 
The laws vary in respect to ages as follows: From 
6 to 14 years, two States; from 6 to 16, one State ; 
from 7 to 12, one State; from 7 to 15, two States; 
from 7 to 16. one State; from 8 to 14, thirteen 
States; from 8 to 16, three States; from 10 to 14, 
one State; total, 24. The length of time of attend- 
ance required annually varies from ten to twenty 
weeks, and, with few exceptions, the penalties (if 
any) are inflicted on the parents exclusively. 

The fact is also revealed by these reports that, in 
spite of these laws, in three of the twenty-four 
States and Territories there was a decrease of at- 
tendance, while in the twenty-three without such 
laws there was a decrease in only two. But in the 
remainder the increase was not equal to the increase 
in population; so the necessity of a law that will 
compel still confronts us. 

The almost unanimous opinion in the States 
where these laws exist is that they are “inoperative 
and ineffective.” Laws will not enforce themselves, 
however good or necessary. There must be a 
strong public sentiment behind every law to secure 
its proper enforcement. Therefore every law must 
appeal to our reason before we really favor it. 
Most of these laws do not recognize any standard 
of proficiency, but simply specify how many weeks 
for a certain number of years a child must be a 
member of some school. The thought that lies in 
my mind is this: Let us have compulsory laws that 
shall fix certain standards of proficiency, which, 
when reached, shall entitle every child to a certifi- 
cate stating that he possesses certain attainments. 
These certificates might be two or three in number, 
and should embrace the essentials of what is needed 
for intelligent suffrage and citizenship. 

All children under a fixed age—twelve years, for 
example—should be required to present a certificate 
of the lowest grade before any person could legally 
employ such a child. Every person employing any 
child without such a certificate should be fined or 
punished, or both. Also every parent who failed 
to see that his child was furnished with such a cer- 
tificate should be amenable to the same law. 

In the discussion of this question we must not 
forget that the majority of children who do not 
acquire the elements of an education are prevented 
by being set to work at a very early age. 

Such laws as I have indicated above, with the 
proper provisions for their enforcement, would 
serve as a stimulus to children to do their work well 
in school, and as an inducement to parents to see 
that their children were prompt in attendance, to 
the end that they might the more quickly secure 
their certificates and be ready for work. Also, 
the passage of such laws would meet with the ap- 
proval instead of the opposition of private schools, 
of whatever name or class. 


FACTORY PROBLEMS. 
IN TWO PARTS—I. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE MILL. 
By LILLIE B. C. Wyman. 


1 watchman on Agamemnon’s tower is repre- 
sented by Auschylus as being possessed by an un- 
easy feeling that there was something going on in his 
master’s dwelling which needed attention. He had 
observed signs that betokened to him the presence 
of evil impulses, which had their root in unregu- 
lated desires in the hearts of those who should 
have guarded the sanctities of home. He longed for 
the reign of law and order to begin again, that these 
uncurbed wrongs should cease. 

In a similar spirit many minds have begun to 
scrutinize the movements of men in modern in- 
dustries, to see whether they imply the existence of 
moral and mental characteristics which need the 
restraining influence of law in order to prevent the 
destruction of sacred things and the injury of in- 
nocent and helpless human beings. In the statute 
book of Massachusetts is an act the object of 
which is stated to be “To secure uniform and 
proper meal-times for children, young persons, and 
women employed in factories and workshops.” 
One of the incidents which led to the adoption of 
this law was lately related to me by Mr. H., of 
Fall River. The act bears date of 1887. It is, then, 
but a short time since the eyes of the State Legis- 
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lature were opened to perceive its necessity, and it 
is impossible to estimate how much suffering had 
been occasioned to “children, young persons, and 
women” before the trouble was recognized and the 
attempt was made to prevent its continuance. Mr. 


H. went one January day to a northern town in 


Massachusetts, where he found four cotton mills 
belonging to one firm. These mills were run from 
morning till night without stopping. Six hundred 
girls worked in them, and as there was no pause in 
the action of the machinery, there was no regular 
dinner hour for the operatives. They were obliged 
to cease from labor in turn, and while one rested 
another did the work of two. As a consequence, 
many of them did not get any chance to eat till 
late in the afternoon. When Mr. H. arrived in the 
place, their patience had become exhausted, shar- 
ing thereby the fate which had probably long since 
overtaken their health and strength. They had 
voted to strike. Mr. H. went to see the manager, 
and finally obtained from him a promise to give 
his help a “noon hour —the sort of hour that 
usually means a half hour—after three months 
should have elapsed, if they would relinquish their 
purpose of striking. Mr. H. counseled them to 
accept these terms, arguing that it was better to do 
so than to impoverish themselves by insisting on an 
immediate change in the arrangement of their day 
of labor. They finally agreed to follow his advice, 
and he made an effort to induce the manager to say 
he would make the alteration sooner than he had at 
first proposed todo. I forget whether or not he 
consented to this, but Mr. H. found men who would 
co-operate with him in the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, and in telling of it he said: “ We did not 
wait for the manager. We passed the law to 
which I have referred.” 

Another Act of 1887, “as amended by Chap. 
305, Acts of 1888,” relates to “Sanitary Appli- 
ances and Ventilation.” This had its rise in very 
much the same way as the one concerning oppor- 
tunities for eating properly and regularly. Certain 
things were noticed by certain persons which indi- 
cated a tendency on the part of employers to save 
or make money by neglecting to provide for their 
help, within reasonable access,” sufficient “ sani- 
tary appliances.” Investigation followed the first 
half-aceidental observation. The neglect was found 
to be general enough to merit attention, and it was 
also learned that women suffered by it especially, 
since they were frequently subjected to inconven- 
iences detrimental to health and to experiences at 
once disagreeable and mortifying. 

The employment of married women and children 
for many hours a day outside of their own homes is 
a matter which demands the most serious consider- 
ation on the part of all who are interested in main- 
taining the well-being of society. Its tendencies and 
effects should be carefully watched. Every phase 
and aspect of it should be noted, for the future of 
the Nation and of the race is deeply involved in 
this custom, as well as the happiness and welfare 
of the most helpless two out of all the natural 
classes into which humanity is divided. The laws 
of Massachusetts probably offer women and chil- 
dren who are hired laborers as much protection as 
those afforded by any State in the Union. Other 
commonwealths run down a descending scale in 
this regard. In Georgia I was recently told there 
were no laws whatever defining the age at which 
children may be put to work in mills, or requiring 
any. educational qualifications in the little creature 
thus launched into the stormy struggle for existence. 
The age of thirteen or fourteen, which has been 
determined by the most advanced legislation as the 
one at which children who are sufficiently edu- 
cated may be put at continuous labor throughout 
the year, is obviously an unfortunate time for girls 
to begin occupations which subject their vital forces 
to an unaccustomed strain, since it is, in most cases, 
a period of unusual sensitiveness and of fluctuating 
health. An injury done to the body at that stage 
in development has lasting consequences, and the 
children of the next generation are liable also to 
siffer from them. 

I had a conversation recently with Mr. Robert 
Howard, Secretary of the Mule-Spinners’ Associa- 
tion in Fall River, which bore on these points. “ It 
is easy,” he declared, “for a woman to get work ; 
it is easy for a child to get work; but it is not so 
easy fora man.” He went on to say that the 


machine which meets with the most favor to-day is 
that of which it can be said that it can be run by a 
child. That is a selling quality, because the child 
is preferred as an operator on account of his su- 
perior docility and his greater cheapness. The 
child, Mr. Howard added, is taking the man’s place 


in the mill. For instance: manufacturers are be- 
ginning to substitute ring-spinning frames for the 
mules which have hitherto been used, and which 
are tended by men. It has been pretty generally 
conceded that a mule-spinner’s life is about the 
hardest led by any factory employee. The ring 
frames can be guided by children. It is, of course, 
outside my purpose to discuss the merits of these 
two machines in respect to the spinning of cotton. 
My interest in them is in respect to the human 
beings who toil over them. I will, therefore, simply 
say, in regard to their mechanical excellence, that 
Mr. Howard thinks that the new kind may make 
better warp, but does not make better weft, than 
the old. Many mule-spinners have lately been 
thrown out of work by the introduction of the ring 
frames. The question now to be faced is the 
question whether men shall be forced to be idle while 
children work because it is possible for the unregu- 
lated action of employers who are dominated only 
by selfish impulses to lead to such a result. 

All students of the moral condition of the laboring 
classes are apt to find themselves confronted by the 
fact that parents are often too willing to let their 
children work, that they are sometimes willing even 
to make their children support them in compara- 
tive or actual idleness. Poor men are seen to be 
occasionally as contented to live on the proceeds of 
the labor of others as are some members of more 
aristocratic classes. Those sacrifice their own 
children to their selfish love of comfort—these 
sacrifice the children of other people. 

The evil is fostered in many ways. Charitable 
associations have learned that idleness begets a de- 
sire for idleness. I have been told that at least one 
union composed of laborers has found its pension- 
ers reluctant to resume the responsibility of their 
own support, when they had become able to do so, 
after a time of disability in which they had been 
helped. Mr. Howard is inclined to think that the 
lack of steady work, for which they were not to 
blame, often induced in men habits of self-indul- 
gence which made them willing to throw the bur- 
den of their maintenance upon their offspring, even 
when they could avoid so doing. 

Many children are now put in the mills under a 
clause in the law which permits the school commit- 
tee of a city or town to allow a minor who cannot 
read or write to be employed if his labor “is neces- 
sary for the support of the family to which said 
minor belongs, or for his own support. A provis- 
ion like this may be necessary, especially in view 
of the fact that factory populations contain many 
married minors of foreign birth who are illiterate. 
Its action should, however, be most carefully 
guarded, for of course nothing is easier than for 
parents to plead poverty, and to declare that the 
town will have to take care of them if their chil- 
dren do not work. 

I made many inquiries of Mr. Howard as to the 
mental condition of the mill people in his city. He 
is most familiar, I think, with the spinners, and he 
said he knew of scarcely any men or boys who were 
making the least effort to improve their minds. 
The Library and Reading-Room Association, de- 
scribed in a former paper, has been dissolved. Such 
young men as he had known, who had attempted 
to read anything like history or political economy, 
usually acquired no accurate knowledge, and gen- 
erally relinquished study after very brief endeav- 
ors. They preferred to read stories, and found sub- 
jects necessitating thought too dry to interest them. 

He finds that the boys who come from England 
already trained to mill labor can generally figure up 
accounts, and can work out in inverse proportion 
the effect of changes in their machinery, and have 
some understanding of the application of square 
root to practical problems. Factory boys bred in 
American schools, as a rule, he reports, cannot do 
these things, but are perhaps more fond of read- 
ing. However, they seldom read anything but the 
veriest trash. In the evenings these men and boys 
meet in social clubs, and exercise with dumb-bells. 
They say that they cannot sit still to study, and 
must move about. Even the smallest boys have 
their gymnastic clubs. The girls also show a rest- 
less spirit, and, during the excursions which are 
taken on holidays, often seem wilder than the boys. 
The impression produced by this account, and by 
such sights as I have myself often seen, was that 
the people are rendered feverish and excitable as a 
consequence of confinement through the day in the 
close, hot air of the mills. 

Mr. Howard agreed with me that the lack of 
desire among the operatives to educate themselves 
was a very serious matter. He, however, expressed 
unequivocally his conviction that these people must 


have more leisure before it will be possible to 
cultivate in them any real taste for mental improve- 
ment. Under the present system the machinery 
is speeded very high, and it is claimed that the 
spinner’s strength is taxed to its utmost limits. 
In summer the strain is, he held, beyond the capac- 
ity of the human frame to endure without injury. 
The very work is harder because of the tendency 
to perspiration in the hands. The heat becomes 
terrific, and the spinner is so overcome, he said, 
that often he can eat no dinner, and rushes to the 
beer shop at night before he is able to take his 
supper. The advocacy of temperance principles 
under the conditions of this kind of existence very 
naturally often fails to be effective of any good. 

The manufacturers of Fall River now negotiate 
freely with the representative of the Mule-Spinners’ 
Association, and Mr. Howard bore hearty testi- 
mony to the cordial manner in which he is treated 
whenever difficulties threaten to rise. Black-list- 
ing is a thing of the past. “I always said,” he 
declared, “that if I could get at the manufacturers 
and talk with them, things would be better,” and 
he considers his belief fully justified by recent 
events. Indeed, he thinks the manufacturers of 
Fall River now deal very fairly with the Association, 
and are as liberal in their ideas about the working 
people as any similar body of men in the country. 
One or more of them have told him that if the 
weavers of the city were only combined as the 
spinners are, so that it would be possible to deal 
with them as with a responsible party, many of the 
difficulties that still occur with that class of workers 
could undoubtedly be avoided. 

I have given so much space to the opinions and 
comments of this man because, though I have 
been unable yet to absolutely verify them all, 
they are the views of one who, having gone 
to work in a mill at eight years old, and having 
been a spinner all this his early manhood, is inti- 
mately acquainted with factory life. His ideas, 
moreover, so far agreed with the impressions re- 
sulting from my own studies that they seemed to 
me to embody much substantial truth. 


CONCERNING GIANTS. 


By Tuomas Wentwortu Hiaarnson. 


Ne shows the way in which fame concen- 
trates itself on certain leading figures, more 
effectually than an inspection of book catalogues. 
For instance, the British Museum catalogue gives 
fifty-eight folio pages—with double columns and 
small type—to its Dante entries. The forth- 
coming catalogue of the Dante collection in the 
Harvard College Library will include about eleven 
hundred titles; this being just about the size of 
the great collection of Petrarch Books” lately 
catalogued by its owner, Professor Willard Fiske, 
formerly of Cornell University. The whole body 
of Dantean literature, it is estimated by experts, 
must extend to between two and three thou- 
sand titles; and the Napoleonic literature has been 
estimated, or rather guessed, at five thousand. 
The Barton Shakespearean collection in the Boston 
Public Library includes about a thousand titles 
under the works of Shakespeare, and fifteen hun- 
dred more under Shakespeareana.” It is certain 
that all of these special collections are incomplete, 
and altogether probable that all these estimates are 
too seanty. If they are not, they soon will be, since 
all these special literatures are increasing all the 
time. More than a hundred titles have been added 
to the Dante list, for instance, during the past year ; 
and the Petrarch quinquecentennial called forth one 
hundred and twenty-five new works about that poet 
in Italy alone. If anything is certain, it is that, 
when the world has once definitely accepted a man 
as among the elect, his fame and his lead over his 
contemporaries go on increasing with the passing 
years. It is possible that the Académie Francaise 
may yet be chiefly remembered because it rejected 
Moliére, as the mighty Persian conqueror had a 
place in fame simply as one who knew not the worth 
of Firdousi. 

Literature,“ it has been said, “is attar of roses: 
one distilled drop from a million petals.” Those 
who learned their Italian nearly half a century ago 
will remember that the favorite text-book was 
named “The Four Poets” (I Quettro Poeti). 
But Ariosto and Tasso are now practically dropped 
out of the running; and those who still read 
Petrarch are expected to treat rather deferentially 
those for whom Italian literature means Dante 
only. Yet Voltaire wrote of Dante, only a century 
and a half ago, that, although occasionally, under 
favorable circumstances, he wrote lines not unworthy 
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of Tasso or Ariosto, yet his work was, as a whole, 
“stupidly extravagant and barbarous.” The 
Italians,” he says, “call him divine, but it is a 
hidden divinity ; few people understand his oracles. 
He has commentators, which is perhaps another 
reason for his not being understood. His reputa- 
tion will go on increasing, because scarce anybody 
reads him.” How little he was known in England 
a hundred years ago may be seen from the fact 
that Dr. Nathan Drake, who had quite a name as 
a critic a century ago, spoke of Dr. Darwin’s placid 
and pedantic poem “The Botanic Garden” as 
showing “the wild and terrible sublimity of Dante.” 
A hundred years from this have ended in Ruskin’s 
characterization of Dante as “the central man of 
all the world, as representing in perfect balance 
the imaginative, moral, and intellectual faculties, all 
at their highest.” When we consider that this was 
said of a man born more than six centuries before 
the words were written, it certainly illustrates the 
concentration of fame upon a single name. With 
scarcely less superb exclusiveness, Goethe described 
Napoleon as a compendium of the world” (Dieses 
Compendium der Welt). 

In allusion to such instances as these, Goethe ex- 
pressed to Eckermann the conviction that the higher 
powers had pleased themselves by placing among 
men certain detached figures, so alluring as to set 
everybody striving after them. yet so great as to be 
beyond all reach (Die so anlockend sind, das jeder 
nach ihnen strebt. und so gross das niemand sie 
erreicht). Mozart,“ he said, represents the un- 
attainable in music, and Shakespeare in poetry.“ 
He instanced also Raphael and Napoleon; and the 
loyal Eckermann inwardly added the speaker him- 
self to the list. “I refer,“ Goethe said, “to the 
natural dowry, the inborn wealth” (Das Naturell, 
das grosse Angeborene der Natur). It will be a 
theme for never-ending discussion how far this con- 
centration is really due to the exceptional greatness 
of the subject, and how far to the tendency of 
genius to draw to itself all the floating materials of 
the time, to drain its best intellects, to reflect its 
best impulses. Dante, of all great writers. is the 
least explainable in this way; but in the case of 
Shakespeare, of Voltaire, of Goethe, it is obvious 
enough. ‘The last named was always ready to ad- 
mit his own obligations, not merely to bis own fellow- 
countrymen, as Schiller, but to Englishmen and 
Frenchmen ; and was profoundly moved on receiv- 
ing the first French version of his “ Faust,” from 
the thought of the profound influence exercised by 
Voltaire and his great contemporaries over him as 
over the whole civilized world. Humbler men are 
constantly obliged to recognize how they themselves 
have been fed and nourished by those lowlier still ; 
and we may be very sure that the greatest are 
formed in the same way, and draw from many 
obscure and even inexplicable sources, as Heine 
claims that he learned all the history of the French 
Revolution through the drumming of an old French 
drummer. 

It is obvious enough that the relative proportions 
of printed matter do not precisely reflect absolute 
merit, because they are liable to be influenced by 
trivial considerations, apart from personal qualities. 
The Man in the Iron Mask was not necessarily a 
great man because he occasioned an extensive lit- 
erature; and Junius fills the library as an inex- 
haustible conundrum, whereas plain Sir Philip 
Francis might never have elicited even a biography. 
Had Shelley been the contented husband of one 
wife, or had Poe selected any one city to dwell in 
and had dwelt there, it is certain that the Shelley 
literature and the Poe literature would have been 
far slenderer in dimensions, though the genius 
of the poets might have remained the same. 
It is the personal qualities, in such cases, that 
multiply the publications, although it is quite true, 
on the other side, that Poe might have lived unno- 
ticed in more cities than claimed Homer had it 
not been for The Raven,” and that Shelley might 
have had as many wives as a Mormon but for “ The 
Skylark.” As time goes on, it is the thought of the 
poet more than the gossip about his life which 
holds and creates literature, and there are always a 

dozen who wish to unlock the mystery of Hamlet 
for one who demands positive evidence as to Shake- 
speare’s destiny. But, however we explain it, there 
is such a tendency of study and criticism toward 
concentration on single figures, that no nation in the 
course of centuries can furnish more than two or 
three; and it is much for any people if it can fur- 
nish one. The giowing proportions of the Emerson 
literature leave little doubt who is to provide for 


America—if, indeed, any one is to supply it—that | 


central and controlling figure. 


PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
By A MerTHODIST. 


ip a great centralized organization like the Meth- 

odist Episcopal Church it is easier to name the 
leaders of aggressive action than those of progress- 
ive thought. The system cultivates the adminis- 
trative qualities of every man who becomes a part 
of it. From the class-leader to the bishop, the 
executive functions are at a premium. The Church 
discusses polity, but not dogma. The late General 
Conference was busy fer a month over the adjust- 
ment of methods of work and administration, and 
found it unnecessary to spend an hour upon ques- 
tions of doctrine. This means that the Church is con- 
tent with its statement of dogmatic truth. The ques- 
tions now agitating the Presbyterian Church were 
settled, in the consciousness of Arminian Method- 
ists, a century and a half ago. The allurements 
of a new theology are not felt, because a satisfactory 
solution of the questions in discussion enters into 
the very basis of the Church’s belief. Hence there 
is little demand for leadership in theology—every 
man thinking freely and having room to think, but 
without that sense of irritation against an unwel- 
come creed which fosters intellectual rebellion, and 
with rebellion creates also leaders of thought. It 
is true, on the other hand, that Methodism, with its 
doctrine of Free Grace and its appeal to all men to 
repent, was in its very beginning a sociological 
force. Its itinerancy, its lay preaching, its devel- 
opment of an educational system adapted to the 
wants of the masses, its purpose to suppress caste 
distinctions within the Church itself, indicate that 
in spirit and method it goes, with practical direct- 
ness, to the centers of social needs. How far the 
Church is remaining true to its own ideals may be 
questioned ; and here, more than in the region of the- 
ological controversy, is found a demand for genuine, 
wise, masterful leadership. 


BISHOP RANDOLPH S. FOSTER, LL.D. 


The fact that Methodist institutions of learning 
are at last coming out of the stress and storm period, 
and are now settled securely enough to give presi- 
dents and professors some better opportunity for 
clear and deep thinking, encourages the belief that 
the strong, scholarly men known well in the more 
limited circles of the Church may in the near future 
compel the attention of the age. The names of some 
occur at once: President Warren, of Boston Uni- 
versity, with his group of young men, whose impress 
is sure to be felt by the next generation of preach- 
ers; President Buttz, of Drew Seminary, with his 
magnificent “old guard” Dre. Strong, Miley, 
Crooks, and Upham; Raymond and Rice, of the 
Wesleyan University; Little, of Syracuse; Terry, 
of Evanston; Harman, of Dickinson. Besides 
these and such as these, there are not a few men in 
the pulpit who are becoming influential in widening 
circles through their candid study and strong utter- 
ances concerning the vital questions of life and 
thought which confront us everywhere. Others, 
who might be leaders, become, by the demands of 
their office, executives only, while it goes without 
saying that, though the editors of the official papers 
have a wide hearing, their individual freedom is so 
modified by the necessity of conservatism that per- 
sonal leadership is seldom possible. A survey of 
the entire field leaves it beyond dispute that the 
material out of which leaders are made is ample, 
but that the leaders themselves are few, and the 
need of them, except in certain specific directions, 


is not pressing. Five names are here presented as 
those of leaders in the Methodist Church of to-day 
—names selected not for exclusive eminence, but 
as representative of the varied forms in which the 
vital energy of the Church is expressing itself. 
Bishop Randolph S. Foster is now in his seventieth 
year and hisintellectual prime. For eighteen years 
a Bishop, for seven years President and professor in 
the Northwestern University and Drew Theological 
Seminary (where his chair was Systematic Theolc- 
gy), for fifty-three years a preacher, East and West 
and around the world, he has been, amid the multi- 
farious duties of administration, always a profound 
student of the profound things. His power as a 
preacher consists in the gift of setting fire to great 
thoughts. He brings them to the anvil of his logic 
and forges them while they are hot. He reasons 
laboriously and lucidly, but never denies to imagina- 
tion its rights. His fancy takes broad flights and 
high, but its wings are strong. The impression 
made upon the multitudes who have listened to him 
is ineffaceable, and it is the impression of the 


thinker rather than of the orator that will remain. 


He is modest and fearless, profound and sympa- 
thetic—a free thinker and a deep thinker. He 
reaches conclusions through his own struggles, not 
through those of others, and does not hesi- 
tate to blaze a new path where the old ways of 
tradition are obscure or indirect or lost. His early 
work upon Christian Purity has stimulated many 
who have been unable to accept all its conclusions, 
and his treatise entitled “Beyond the Grave” 
started into healthy action a great many minds which 
broadened in their thought even while they said, 
“This is erratic; it is not according to the tra- 
dition of the fathers.” Bishop Foster has not pub- 
lished much, but he has written a strong and 
comprehensive work which, now coming from 
the press under the title of “Studies in Theolo- 
gy,’ will present the results of his lifelong in- 
vestigation of the deepest problems of all thought. 
His influence as an author will be like that of his 
own personality, unique. He will create no school, 
though his conclusions will not always harmonize 
with the accepted views now prevalent. He will 
let in light and air. Other men will breathe more 
deeply and see more clearly because he opens win- 
dows long shut and tries if the doors be properly 
hung. The effect of his work will be similar to 
that of such men as Julius C. Hare and Thomas 
Arnold fifty years ago. They have produced no 
party, but everywhere are the men whom their 
fearless thinking and sincere, untrammeled spirit 
made possible. The same demand which they 
made for the rights of reason, the acceptance of 
the facts of science, the honest investigation of the 
foundations of belief, and the candid adoption of 
conclusions, underlies the whole of Bishop Foster's 
teaching, both in pulpit and with pen. He is not 
always right, but he is always true. He is some- 
times in error, but he is never irreverent or irra- 


tional. 


PROFESSOR BORDEN r. BOWNE, PH.D. 

Professor Borden P. Bowne, Ph.D., of Boston 
University, is the master metaphysician of the 
Methodist Church, and, in the judgment of many, 
of America. For twenty years, from his chair in 
the University he has been sending out the kind of 
light this generation of thinkers most needs. The 
clearness of his mental vision is supplemented by a 
remarkable perspicuity of expression. A certain 
satirical playfulness of manner and a philosophical 
use of conventional terms enable him to charm his 


antagonist within reach of his sword before he 
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thrusts him through, and to cure error by a smile 
at its absurdity. Professor Bowne could not be 
wearisome if he tried, and it would be an evidence 
of insanity if he should be obscure. Such direct- 
ness of insight and power of expression in a mind 
completely at home in the thoughts of other men, 
and capable of abstract reasoning upon abstruse sub- 
jects, create an epoch in the history of any study. 
Professor Bowne’s influence in his more formal 
works will be felt first, of course, only by minds of 
the first class. With these his later works“ Met- 
aphysics,” “ Introduction to Psychological Theory,“ 
and The Philosophy of Theism ”’—merit and re- 
ceive highest consideration and praise. But his inter- 
est in current thought and affairs, which more rarely 
now than formerly expresses itself through peri- 
odical literature, and his direct impress upon the 
plastic minds of the new generation in his class 
work, make him a force of decided value in the 
more popular themes of discussion. 


BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 


Bishop John F. Hurst is widely known outside the 
Methodist Church by his many scholarly contribu- 
tions to the religious press and by the practical uses 
to which he has given his life and study in Germany, 
where for many years he lived as student in Halle 
and Heidelberg, and laterin Bremen as director and 
theological instructor in the Methodist Mission In- 
stitute. All scholars are acquainted with his admi- 
rable translations of Hagenbach’s “ History of Doc- 
trine,“ Van Oosterzee s Defense of John’s Gospel,” 
and Langes Romans. His “ History of Rational- 
ism is a standard on the subject involved, viewed 
from the liberal conservative standpoint. He has 
in preparation a “ History of the Christian Church.” 
Bishop Hurst has nothing of the recluse in his 
character. He is a man whose wide travel and 
keen powers of observation have made him equally 
facile in affairs and in thinking. But he delights 
in literature and in study, and is making upon many 
younger minds an impression of the value of wide 
reading and generous culture which must add much 
to the quality of the higher mental and spiritual 
life of the Church of the future. 


BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, LL.D. 


No name is more widely known than that of Dr. 
John H. Vincent, Bishop of the M. E. Church, and 
Chancellor of the Chautauqua University. He is 
a born leader. His vigor and suavity, his quick 


comprehension and inventiveness, his executive 
power and gifts for organization, his wholesome 
good sense and sympathy with the needs of the 
masses, have determined for him a place in this 
century's progress which it is not easy to overesti- 
mate. He is himself the Chautauqua movement. 
In it he has simply objectized his own experience 
of needs and methods. Whatever that admirable 
system of self-culture is doing for the solution of 
social and educational problems may be set down 
to the credit of the man who felt the need strongly 
enough to invent a plan to meet it. Bishop Vin- 
cent has a strong hold upon the affections of hosts 
of young people within and without the Methodist 
Church ; he is in continual contact with the best 
and most practical minds in all the departments of 
thought and progress; he is in such official relations 
with the Church at large as to bring his genius for 
organization and his experience in practical details 
into constant play. His leadership, therefore, ex- 
tends beyond denominational lines. He is at the 
head of a great movement, whose influence upon 
the Church of which he is an honored official it is 
in his power to make most potent. 

To describe the work or the personal character- 
istics of Miss Frances E. Willard would be to 
repeat history well known by all, and to suggest a 
portrait with which few American households are 
not familiar. Miss Willard’s mental equipment, 
illustrated and increased in her varied experiences 
as school principal, Professor of Natural Science 
and of stheties, as editor and publie speaker, has 
its best demonstration in her prolonged influence 
over both the masses and those who think for 
them, and its highest praise in the conviction that 
it has never encroached upon the gentler excellences 
of a true woman’s heart. It is an unenviable task 
to embody the radical thought of any progressive 
age, and to advocate reforms which seem to involve 
one’s personal interests. Hence less welcome, 
doubtless, to herself and to those who follow her 
are her pronounced views upon the so-called 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, 

President of the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
woman question than are her ardent convictions 
touching the protection of the home, and her 
earnest advocacy of reform in liquor legislation 
and in the unwritten customs which degrade social 
purity. Her books are widely read. Nineteen 
Beautiful Years,” Woman and Temperance,” 
“How to Win,” Woman in the Pulpit,” have 
reached the homes of America, but her value to 
the advancing thought of our time in sociological 
questions can be determined neither by her books 
nor by the throne of power upon which for years 
she has been annually placed by the suffrage of 
her sisters. Those only who reap the harvests of 
this seed-time will know what and how well she 
has planted. 

Here, then, we have five representative leaders 
of thought and action in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church—Foster in theology, Bowne in metaphys- 
ics, Hurst in literature, Vincent in popular edu- 
cation, Miss Willard in social reform. It may 
be that by the beginning of the twentieth century 
there will be, from richer soil, taller growths. 
There are now few who do not look forward and 
up when they look at the five who are here de- 


cribed. 


IN ASIA MINOR. 


By Mrs. Exuizasetu W. Brooks. 


IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


HO ean think of the Grecian lands without a 

vision of sunlit days, and landscapes veiled 
in that perfect bloom which dear, crisp America 
sees only in miniature, in the full ripeness of Sep- 
tember fruits, on the sun-kissed cheek of a mel- 
low peach or the clustered grapes of a favored 
vine! 

The gods of Greece have etherealized to mem- 
ories, but the beautiful troop still makes laughing 
obeisance to artist and poet, and betrays a thousand 
features of its loved retreats to both. It beckons 
the wanderer over stony, pathless hillsides to 
Apollo’s temple mid the oak groves of Basse, 
and lures him to the slopes and valleys of Asia 
Minor, and spreads such a smiling welcome over 
all its whilom realm that the dreamer must 
grasp his facts in both hands to counteract the 
charm and to insure to history her share in his 
interest. 

A German map is a good counter-irritant; its 
very perfection affords scope to a nervous temper, 
and effectually dissipates the lethargy which per- 
petually attacks the seer of visions and sweeps 
him from his nineteenth century altitude of inere- 
dulity. 

The sea is in love with the land, and the land is 
wedded to the sea, and only the faithful patience 
of the German savant has dared attempt to portray 
their intricate grouping. Yet that even the Teu- 
tonic mind is sometimes daunted by this island- 
strewn coast was evidenced in my presence by a 
German student on the deck of the “ Aglaia,” who, 
after poring over his map for half an hour, and 
after having his geographical statements humbly 
accepted by every one in his neighborhood, had to 
recall them all with the hopelessly apologetic ex- 
clamation: “ Meyer giett mir hier einer wahren 
Schwindel“ (Meyer makes one positively dizzy 
here). No one resented the defection of this 
eagerly welcomed leader, but the motley group 
gathered about him faded away, each to the un- 
raveling of his own topographical problems. 
Meanwhile the dreamer dreamed as happily over 
the exquisite tint of mountain, sea, and island, and 
perhaps gathered as many details as his betters; at 
least he made sure of those he did glean, for he 
accepted only such as fell from the Captain’s con- 
fident lips. 

Beirfit, with its towering background of Lebanon, 
and charming Cyprus were laid away in some 
picture-corner of the mind as a new day dawned 
on the Mediterranean, with its unfailing store of 
new impressions and delights, and we awoke in the 
harbor of Rhodes. The throbbing engine halted, 
the laboring screw ceased for a time its droning 
undertone of complaint, and the gentle waves 
raised a hundred tiny voices, tapping with insistent 
invitation upon the vessel’s sides to urge upon the 
sleepy voyager the claims of new sights and inter- 
ests. The voices of the waves had scarcely done 
their work before more strident tones announced 
the swarm of venders who had come off in boats 
with boxes and other local wares, and effectually 
ended the argument between self-indulgence and 
historical enthusiasm. These cries arouse as defi- 
nite sensations as a cold bath, and the traveler is 
on his feet in a moment, and quickly on deck to 
yield all of him that is sentimental to the influence 
of this entrance into the — of the Egean. 
To add a touch of quaintness, and so to link 
together the long past and the present, the Turkish 
lady immured in one of the little cabins on deck 
begins to tune her tinkling lute and to scatter 
thin little melodies a full hour earlier than usual. 
As a less pleasing result of these combined calls to 
activity her youthful husband finds himself abroad 
earlier in the day for the prosecution of his evi- 
dent, if silent, study of the ways of Occidental 
human nature. His staring gaze would be re- 
sented by the foreign ladies if it were not so honest 
and absurd, as he sits supporting his round face 
on both hands, seeking to establish some theory in 
his queer, Moslem mind. How he reconciles the 
varying phases of Christian femininity no victim 
of his rudeness could venture to decide. All alike 
furnished grist to his mental michinery, for he 
scanned, with even impartiality, heavy Armenian 
ladies, vivacious Greeks, limp-skirted English- 
women in huge helmet hats, under the tyranny of 
theoretic traveling, and Americans both pretty and 

lain. 

. The iridescent mist still clings to the water and 
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curls in uncertain lines along the fertile flats, while 
above it rise the imposing towers and walls of the 
medieval Castle of St. John. Higher still, against 
the morning opalescence gleam domes and minarets, 
and the tips of an occasional palm tree shining with 
dew. Back of the city the grain fields rise with 
reluctant undulations, until, in the distance, but 
mistily defined, the cliffs and tablelands and heights 
of Mount Artimiti half betray the form of Apollo’s 
island, while all\the brightening spaces of sea and 
land are thronged by haunting memories of myth 
and story. 

The ship sails slowly past harbor and town and 
bay, and across a sea of sapphire to the island of 
Kos and the mainlard. Within the Gulf of Kos, 
behind a protruding promontory, lies the pictur- 
esque white town of the same name, the birthplace 
of Apelles and the famous physician Hippocrates, 
as its neighbor Halicarnassus claimed to be that of 
Herodotus. We wanted to land, that we might see 
the legendary plane tree beneath whose generous 
shade Hippocrates dispensed his compounds and 
imparted his theories, but the Captain’s plans for- 
bade, so we had to accept the account of a Greek 
friend of how the public-spirited of the district had 
propped its ancient limbs on pillars of mellow 
marble, and to crane our necks to see its crown of 
verdure. 

Away to the right, on the curving beach, over- 
hung by cliffs, shaded by groves, and bathed in sun- 
shine, are the ruins of Halicarnassus, whose modern 
Turkish name is Boudroum. Its historie pride 
abides, but its mausoleum in an unfortunate hour 
caught the ruthless attention of the British Museum, 
which has no scruples regarding historic surround- 
ing and association. With the sang froid of prac- 
ticed surgery, it detaches anything of sufficient art 
value to excite its predatory instincts, and whirls it 
away to London, where, among uncongenial sur- 
roundings, an accurate copy would answer every 
purpose of the art student quite as well. Not long 
ago it cast its shadow upon beautiful Halicarnassus, 
wrenched away the ruins of the tomb of Mausolus, 
and left beneath her trees only the ugly marks of 
the destructive theft. The encircling hills are wild 
and abrupt, and one isolated mound carries on its 
lonely top the ruins of a castle. Strange, obsolete 
craft come gliding heavily along the curves of this 
charmingly indented coast, looking like the galleys 
of centuries long dead, with their curving decks 
and heavy sails, while the steamer once more passes 
the pretty old walls and fortifications of the white 
town of Kos beneath its wealth of foliage. 

Toward evening the German student arouses to 
the necessity of planning an excursion to Ephesus 
from Smyrna next day, as the ship stops only 
twenty-four hours in-the harbor of Smyrna. As 
ten is the perfect number to insure comfort and 
safety for a party, he begins a canvass of the ship to 
secure the proper quota of tourists. This turns to 
the light the seamy side of what he, and a few 
more happily constituted among the passengers, 
absorbed in its beauty, had considered a perfect day, 
for his search discloses the fact that nearly every 
one has found in these lazily. heaving waters a 
source of uneasiness and woe, and has sought com- 
fort in solitude and repose. By the aid of the 
stewardess, however, and polyglot conversations 
through closed doors, the party is made up, and the 
ship’s surgeon won over to manage a telegram from 
Chios to Smyrna to order special railway aceommo- 
dation for the morning. This means a very luxu- 
rious railway carriage, which, when provisioned by 
the obliging restaurateur at the station, furnishes 
certainty of a comfortable excursion. While the 
train steams out of Smyrna, the officials hold sol- 
emn consultation as to the expediency of sending a 
goods train (freight train) down the line late in 
the day to bring the party back, or whether they 
shall be allowed the dignity of a special train. This 
really resolves itself into a sort of problem as to 
the amount of financial strain the party can stand, 
and the solution requires a great deal of telegraph- 
ing back and forth until the bargaining reaches a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The wild gorges of the Valley of St. Anne, 
through which the road passes, are dreary ravines, 
though the old aqueduct which crosses and recrosses 
the valley gives picturesqueness to it; and some 
poetry must ever cling to the rocky walls in which 
the cave gaps that sheltered Homer and the fabled 
nymph who nursed him. 

After emerging from this valley, the road crosses 
a series of fertile plains and stretches of pasture, 
on which great herds of cattle wander under the 
guardianship of two or three keepers for each 
herd, The herdsmen are armed and keep anxious 


watch, for the whole country is infested with rob- 
bers—so much so that, when a noted one is caught, 
as Captain d’Audrier was two years ago at Ephesus, 
he is beheaded and his head exposed on the iron 
railing of the Governor’s palace at Smyrna. Some- 
times two or three of these gruesome objects deco- 
rate the palace palings simultaneously, to point the 
moral and adorn the tale of crude cupidity. 

The train stops beneath the Saracenic castle of 
Ayasalook, whose singular turret-pillar stands out 
against the sky like some inscrutable note of warn- 
ing. Across the landscape stalk the ruinous arches 
of the disused aqueduct, now the nesting-place of 
storks which peer down curiously at the invading 
tourists. 

The village of Ayasalook (which is Turkish for 
Ephesus) is gathered closely about the station, near 
which a vine-grown arbor affords shade enough to 
encourage a mild, Oriental form of Terpsichorean 
revelry among the throngs of peasants that gather 
here upon a féte day. Three musicians, whose 
various instruments include a flute, a violin, and a 
sort of zither played by quaintly shaped hammers, 
furnish the requisite rhythm and tune. The danc- 
ing consists of a rather mournful pas seul accom- 
panied by a snapping of the fingers as the per- 
former glides, with a lithe sweep of the body, from 
one leg to the other. For this lugubrious orgy h- 
pays the piper as he retires to watch a similar trifling 
with the Graces on the part of the brother-peasant 
whose turn comes next. 

Ephesus is completely ruinous, and yet four hours 
of steady riding gives barely time to visit all the 
excavations. ‘The ruins cluster around Mount Prion, 
and extend into the valley below, where the ancient 
harbor was, and far inland toward the encircling 
hills. There are long lines of imposing Roman 
tombs which mark the Via Sacra that led from the 
Magnesian Gate to the great Temple, and in con- 
trast there is the white marble stone that marks the 
legendary tomb of St. Luke. 

The walls of the theater are scattered and tum- 
bled among the wealth of corn and poppies, and 
yet clear upon its marbles are the inscriptions in 
praise of the generous and public-spirited citizens 
of the ancient city. From the walls of the Agora 
Civilis the view spreads downward over the great 
Gymnasium to the city port and the river Selinus, 
but the thoughts stretch backward to many stages 
in the world’s development. Perhaps the most 
picturesque day in its history was the famous one 
when, as Mark Anthony sat to judge a case, he 
heard the tread of feet, the cry of attendants, per- 
haps the notes of music that told him the Egyp- 
tian Queen was passing, and, duty and dignity 
alike forgotten, he sprang down and ran to greet 
her, leaving the most eloquent lawyer of the day 
pleading his cause to blind justice and an empty 
bench. 

Not far from here is the Arch of the Persecution, 
beneath which St. Paul and other of the Apostles 
and disciples are said to have passed, while at some 
distance, in the valley, are the newly discovered 
ruins of the Temple of Diana. 

At any rate, however doubtful traditions usually 
are, it is certain that beneath and between the or- 
nate arches and richly carved walls of Ephesus St. 
Paul and St. John walked, and enacted much of the 
tragedy and self-sacrifice that molded the early 
Christian Church : 

„For here, e’en here—name never to expire— 
Paul taught his church, and breathed his words of 


fire ; 
These very stones his foot perchance hath trod, 
These roofless walls have heard his prayers to God.” 


Malarious marshes spread now about the foot 
of Mount Prion, around which the city was 
gathered, and to whose double summit Omphale, 
Queen of Lydia, sent Herakles to destroy the 
Cecrops. Among the earlier solitudes Latona found 
asylum, and here were born Apollo and Diana, 
while among these hills poor jealous Juno speut 
many of her countless unhappy hours. Over the 
slopes, along the walls, everywhere except in the 
marshes, swaying and bending over fluted col- 
umn and ruined temple, is the golden grain, and 
from the gleam of its tossing tips, upon the fra- 
grance of the flowers, with every breeze that blows, 
come pagan whispers from a long-dead mythical 
world of innocence and youth. Down these slopes 
to the river sped Syrinx the nymph from the hated 
embrace of Pan, breathlessly calling to her play- 
mates, the water-nymphs, till they changed her to 
a reed in the sedge. But Pan still heard her melo- 
dious voice sweep with the wind through the tall 
grass, and fashioned his pipes and called them 
Syrinx in memory of his love. : 


“ Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan, 
Piercing sweet by the river ! 
Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 
And the lilies revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back to dream on the river.” 


Nymphs, dryads, divinities, have breathed an undy- 
ing spell about these hills, which as long as the 
world lasts must keep its potency. 8 

It is quite the rule to condemn everything about 
Smyrna except her commerce; her beautiful situa- 
tion and superb water-front and her hotels receive 
an undeserved maligning at the hand of both na- 
tive and foreigner. A rumor had gone abroad that 
passengers might dine on board the Aglaia after 
the trip to Ephesus, and, if they wished, after estab- 
lishing a commercial basis with the authorities, even 
retain their cabins for the night, as the hotels bore 
so dubious a reputation. Such hopes were all too 
fair for this world of disappointments, for on reach- 
ing the Aglaia” the head steward was found en- 
veloped in a calm and foggy atmosphere of haugh- 
tiness and pride, utterly impervious to reason. The 
telegram announcing the late arrival of the train 
from Ephesus had stirred within him the suspicion 
that his dignity was being lightly handled, and 
under this resentful conviction he doled out some 
unappetizing refection to the unfortunates with 
through tickets, while we, humble and subdued in 
spirit, returned to the quay, to have our cheerful- 
ness restored by the unexpected quality of Smyrna 
cookery. A moderate state of hilarity was even 
reached when we found that our corpulent little 
chambermaid bore the exacting name of Aphro- 
dite, but she joined in the irrepressible laugh that 
greeted her announcement of cognomen, for she was 
the perfection of good temper, if far from that of 
beauty. 

The Hotel d’Egypt is delightfully situated, and 
its tiny baleonies high above the quay are attract- 
ive at all hours, but most so at sunset. Smyrna lies 
among lofty hills which shut it in on three sides 
and send long arms far out to sea on either hand, 
leaving only the endless blue stretch of the Ægean 
to the west, beyond which the sun departs in a 
glory of purple mist. The long stone water-front, 
which marks a straight line almost from mountain 
to mountain, is thronged from seven to eight, when 
Smyrna fashion and beauty airs itself upon the 
quay. All along this stone embankment is moored 
the strangest, typical shipping that could possi- 
bly be collected in a modern harbor. The colors 
and shapes are so bizarre that they connect them- 
selves instantly and indissolubly with half-forgotten 
memories of Sindbad and his voyages. The curving 
decks, the guardian houris, and crude decorations 
in green and scarlet and blue of these awkward 
merchantmen could only find their fit use in serv- 
ing some magical purpose—bringing attar of roses, 
perhaps, and sandal-wood from enchanted islands, 
and carrying bewitched seamen. Moslem mari- 
ners and stevedores, in short Turkish trousers of 
blue, loose vests, and deep red sashes, saunter by, 
while in curious contrast the little boat of the Sea- 
man’s Mission is being rowed from ship to ship by 
a burly English sailor who was converted in the 
harbor of New York, and now seeks English-speak- 
ing seamen among all the ships in Smyrna to invite 
them to the Mission reading-room and services. 
Many foreign residents also choose this hour for 
rowing, as there are, happily, no pirates, and ladies 
who dare not walk the streets without the attend- 
ance of a cavass (Turkish soldiers, of which each 
consulate has two), because of bandits, can row in 
view of the quay in safety. The dinner-table talk is 
enlivened by well-authenticated tales of brigandage. 
The Greek merchant at the head of the table tells 


how last year at Salonika he was kidnapped and 


forced to pay a ransom of two hundred pounds. A 
gentleman of Smyrna then relates his experience 
of three years ago, when he was carried off to the 
mountains for an enforced visit, which was rendered 
endurable by the excellent shooting and the court- 
esy of the robbers. He sent his family word to 
prolong the bargaining to any extent, as he was 
quite comfortable, so they treated with the agent 
until the ransom was reduced to five hundred 
dollars. His horse was then led out, the adieux 
said with mutual courtesy, and the start made. 
when the Captain of the band exclaimed, “ Ha! 
have remembered just in time that my watch is 
out of repair ; you are going where you can have 
it regulated: permit me to make anexchange.” As 
all the arguments were one-sided, there was no 
opportunity for hesitation. A year later, walking 
on the quay, he recognized his former host, who no 
sooner perceived him than he arose from the table 
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at which he sat in one of the open - air concert cafés, 
of which there are several along the town side, 
walked up to the gentleman, watch in hand, and 
expressed a hope that hie former possession (a 
battered silver one) was proving satisfactory. 
„Mine,“ he remarked, with a pleased glance at the 
handsome gold one in his hand, is all I could 
desire! American practicality would at once ask 
where were the police at this juncture, but venge- 
ance would be too swift for any Smyrniote to 
appeal to the authorities for protection in such a 


case. 


CONCERNING SOME FAMOUS PEOPLE. 


EVERAL contributions have lately appeared in 
different periodicals containing facts of so much 
interest that we select a few extracts for the benefit 
of our readers. The Carlyle literature is so great that 
no ordinary addition to it would attract attention, 
but Professor Tyndall is one of the friends of Carlyle 
to whose recollections the world is quite ready to 
lend an ear. A recent issue of the Fortnightly 
Review contains these long-delayed reminiscences. 
Professor Tyndall accompanied Carlyle on the 
famous journey to Edinburgh, when Edinburgh Uni- 
versity honored itself by electing its famous gradu- 
ate Rector. Professor Tyndall gives this picture of 


CARLYLE AT EDINBURGH. 


“Carlyle stood up, threw off his robe, like an 
ancient David declining the improved armor of 
Saul, and, in his carefully brushed brown morning 
coat, came forward to the table. With nervous 
fingers he grasped the leaf, and, stooping over it, 
looked earnestly down upon the audience. ‘They 
tell me,’ he said, ‘ that I ought to have written this 
address, and, out of deference to the counsel, I tried 
to do so, once, twice, thrice. But what I wrote was 
only fit for the fire, and to the fire it was compendi- 
ously committed. You must, therefore, listen to and 
accept what I say to you as coming straight from the 
heart.’ He began, and the world already knows 
what he said. I attended more to the aspect of the 
audience than to the speech of the orator, which 
contained nothing new to me. I could, however, 
mark its influence on the palpitating crowd below. 
They were stirred as if by subterranean fire. For 
an hour and a half he held them spellbound, and 
when he ended the emotion previously pent up 
burst forth in a roar of acclamation. With a joyful 
heart and clear conscience I could redeem my 
promise to Mrs. Carlyle. From the nearest tele- 
graph office I sent her a dispatch of three words: 
‘A perfect triumph, and returned toward the hall. 
Noticing a commotion in the street, I came up with 
the crowd. It was no street brawl, it was not the 
settlement of a quarrel, but a consensus of acclama- 
tion—cheers and bravos,’ and a general shieing 
of caps into the air! Looking ahead, I saw two 
venerable old men walking slowly arm-in-arm in 
advance of the crowd. They were Carlyle and 
Erskine. The rector’s audience had turned out to 
do honor to their hero. Nothing in the whole 
ceremony affected Carlyle so deeply as this display 
of fervor in the open air.” 


After the address, Professor Tyndall returned to 
London, and he gives a brief account of the manner 
in which Mrs. Carlyle received the news of her 
husband’s success : 


“Immediately after my arrival in London I 
called upon Mrs. Carlyle. It was a bright weleome 
that she gave me. A deep and settled happiness 
had taken possession of her mind; though she still 
could afford a flash of sarcasm for one of the Edin- 
burgh audience who had visited her the day before. 
The glow of pride in her husband was obvious 
4 Not before a select few, but before the 
world at large, he had won for himself renown, 
and for her choice of him justification. She wrote 
to him: ‘I have not been so fond of everybody 
since I was a girl.’ We chatted long over the 
occurrences in the North, which I thought would 
give her a new lease of happy life. Referring to 
her anxiety about the Address, she said that she 
never entertained the thought of his breaking 
down. As long as he had life there was no fear of 
that. But she thought it quite possible that life 
itself might snap, and that he might fall down dead 
before the people. It must have been her lithe 
fingers and her high-strung nerves that gave to 
the pressure of her hand an elastic intensity which 
I have not noticed elsewhere. Such warmth of 
pressure had been always mine. As might be sur- 


mised, it was not relaxed on this occasion, when, 
all unconscious of impending disaster, I stood up 
and bade her good-by.’” 


In a very interesting letter to the “ Nation” by 
Mr. M. D. Conway we find this significant state- 
ment about 

BROWNING S ORTHODOXY. 

“ Browning’s ‘ orthodoxy ’ brought him into many 
a combat with his rationalistic friends. some of 
whom could hardly believe that he took his doctrine 
seriously. Such was the fact, however; indeed, I 
have heard that he once stopped near an open-air 
assembly, which an atheist was haranguing, and, in 
the freedom of his incognito, gave strenuous battle 
to the opinions uttered. To one who had spoken of 
an expected ‘Judgment Day’ as a superstition, I 
heard him say: ‘I don’t see that. Why should 
there not be a settling day in the universe, as when 
a master settles with his workmen at the end of the 
week? There was something in his tone and man- 
ner which suggested his dramatie conception of 
religious ideas and ideals. At times his conversa- 
tion had to my ear a tinge of the Swedenborgian 
idea of Correspondences. In his excellent intro- 
duction to the spurious Shelley letters, he speaks of 
that best-beloved of his poets as representing the 
‘ Correspondency ’ between nature and the divine. 
But Browning’s religion is too large and intricate 
a theme to be here discussed. 

“No American who knew Browning can write 
of him without remembering his cordiality for 
Americans. He met those who brought him letters 
of introduction with openarms. He enjoyed many 
of our writers, admired our ladies, and liked our 
sparkling Catawba—to which I had the pleasure of 
introducing him in the old days when Longworth 
made wine fit for any poet's palate. Not even 
memories of book-piracy could induce him to abuse 
America. During our Civil War he expressed to 
me surprise that the North had not identified its 
cause more fully with emancipation. It was at a 
time when Abolitionists in America were complain- 
ing in the same way. He was much disgusted at 
Carlyle’s diatribe, Ilias in Nuce, and deseribed 
it to me as ‘grinning through a horse-collar.’ I 
remember, by the way, asking him at that time 
whether he had in mind any particular person when 
he wrote The Lost Leader.’ He said, It was an 
idealized portrait of Wordsworth.’ ” 


A very pleasant disclosure of the relations of the 
two foremost English poets is found in this charac- 
teristically generous 


LETTER FROM BROWNING TO TENNYSON. 
“29 De Vere GAarpens, W., August 5, 1889. 


“ My Dear Tennyson : 

‘To-morrow is your birthday—indeed a memo- 
rable one. Let me say I associate myself with the 
universal pride of our country in your glory, and in 
its hope that for many and many a year we may 
have your very self among us, secure that your poetry 
will be a wonder and delight to all those appointed 
to come after. And for my own part, let me 
further say I have loved you dearly. May God 
bless you and yours! 

At no moment from first to last of my acquaint- 
ance with your works, or friendship with yourself, 
have I had any other feeling, expressed or kept 
silent, than this which an opportunity allows me to 
utter—that I am and ever shall be, my dear Ten- 
nyson, admiringly and affectionately yours, 

“ Rospert BROWNING.” 


Turning from literature to public life, we find in 
a little volume on “Great Senators of the United 
States Forty Years Ago,” recently published by 
Robert Bonner’s Sons (New York), several enter- 
taining pen sketches. Here is a picture of 


WEBSTER S FIRST APPEARANCE IN THE SENATE. 


“T have a distinct recollection of Webster as he 
looked the first time I saw him. He had been ill, 
and several weeks elapsed, after the session of Con- 
gress began, before he came into the Senate cham- 
ber. I was occupying the reporters’ seat then as- 
signed to the members of the ‘ Intelligencer’s’ 
corps, one forenoon, when there was a good deal 
of noise and bustle in the Senate, but no debate 
going on. Suddenly silence fell upon the chamber. 
I looked up, and saw all eyes turned in the direc- 
tion of an aisle which led from one of the doors 
past the reporters’ seat. I looked to see what it 
was that so riveted everybody's attention. It was 
Webster. He was coming slowly along the aisle 
directly toward me. I knew him, partly from 
pictures I had seen of him, but more from the fact 
that I felt it could not be anybody else, for, at 
the moment, I had an unreflecting, boyish feeling 
that there could not be two such men in the world 
at the same time, and that this one must be Web- 
ster. He was pale, and walked feebly But the 


chamber, or his rising to speak, always caused. 


picturesque majesty was there; the overpowering 
intellectuality was there. That enormous and beau- 
tiful head, those wonderful eyes, that stately car- 
riage, that Jove-like front, all proclaimed that the 
godlike Daniel had come into the Senate House 
and was advancing to his seat. The silence with 
which Webster was received on that occasion was 
like the silence which his appearance in the Senate 
No 
other Senator was ever listened to with the respect 
which he commanded. When Benton addressed 
the Senate, there was more than ordinary attention 
accorded to him. When Calhoun spoke, he was 
listened to with more attention than Benton re 
ceived ; Clay was still more favored than Calhoun ; 
but when Webster arose there was instantly a sol- 
emn hush, and the intense solicitude of great and 
eager expectation at once became regnant. Infor- 
mation that Webster was up spread like wildfire, 
and the Senate chamber was immediately packed 
with eager listeners.“ 
WEBSTER’S ORATORICAL FORCE. 


“Soon after the passage of the Interior Depart- 
ment bill the hour of midnight struck, and it was 
assumed by a number of Senators that the session 
of the Senate had expired. But it was suggested 
that it would not do to adjourn until the Civil and 
Diplomatie Appropriation bill had been passed, 
inasmuch as the omission to pass that bill would 
leave the Government without funds, and compel 
the incoming President to call an extra session of 
Congress. This plea had no weight with the very 
scrupu.ous Senators who could not think of doing 
anything so unparliamentary as to proceed with 
legislation after the Thirtieth Congress had, as they 
alleged, expired. Benton, Cass, Calhoun, and sev- 
eral other Senators sat silent in their seats. It was 
understood that they were of the opinion that the 
session of the Senate had terminated at midnight. 
Here was certainly a very grave question, and 
Senators did not seem to know what to do about it. 
At last Webster arose. All eyes were fixed on 
him. He spoke briefly. After a few explanatory 
words, he said: ‘I am of opinion that the session 
of this House which commenced on this third day 
of March, until we vote upon the Appropriation 
bills, must continue without regard to C-L-O-C-K-S !’ 
The word clocks filled the Senate Chamber with 
articulate thunder, every*reverberation of which 
expressed the utmost scorn of the idea that the 
session of the Senate had come to an end. It 
seemed as though Webster had smashed the horo- 
loge of time, and that clocks should be no more. 
That one word, as hurled forth by Webster, seemed 
to settle the question.” 

BENTON'S CHIVALRY. 


A story is told of Benton which presents him in 
a new and very attractive light: 

„Benton was as true to his family and his 
friends as he was to his country. He could not be 
otherwise. Whatsoever or whomsoever he cared 
for became an object of solicitude to him, and was 
sure of his sympathy and protection. His family 
affections were very strong, and his loyalty to all 
domestic relations was true and chivalric. An 
anecdote which somewhat illustrates this phase of 
his character was told to me by an intimate friend 
of Benton’s, who was a witness of the scene de- 
scribed. Mrs. Benton’s mind became impaired by 
a paralytic stroke; but she always recognized her 
husband, and was fond of being near him. A 
French prince, whose name I do not remember, 
was visiting this country, and, several distinguished 
residents of St. Louis becoming acquainted with him, 
they strongly desired to have him meet the ‘ Great 
Missourian.” The matter was arranged, and one 
evening a select party of Missourians called, with 
the prince, on Benton. As they were talking in 
the parlor, Mrs. Benton came to the door, somewhat 
en déshabillé, and stood gazing at her husband with 
fond and intense admiration. The attention of the 
company being attracted in her direction, Benton 
turned to see what the attraction was. On per- 
ceiving his poor wife, he immediately arose, went 
to her, took her tenderly by the hand, and, leading 
her into the room with the majesty of a demi-god, 
said: ‘My dear, Prince So-and-so; Prince, Mrs. 
Benton, sir.’ Then, affectionately placing a hassock 
for her by the side of his chair, he resumed his 
seat, and, leaving one of his hands in hers for her 
to toy with, he went on with the conversation with 
that impressive dignity in which it is doubtful if he 
had an equal. My informant added that the prince, 
taking in the situation at a glance, adapted himself 
to the oceasion with consummate tact, while all the 
Missourians were affected to tears. 
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RELICIOUS NEWS. 


THE NEW YORK PRESBYTERY AND 
REVISION. 


HAT “revision is in the air“ cannot be doubted 

by those who have sat day after day in the 
Scotch Presbyterian Church in West Fourteenth 
Street, listening to the arguments, scholarly and 
weighty, and to the eloquence, brilliant and con- 
vineing, all filled with Scripture texts to prove three 
things about the Westminster Confession of Faith: 
(1) It should not be revised; (2) it should be 
revised; (3) a new creed should be made to 
explain the Confession. 

The meetings began in the lecture-room of the 
church on Monday of last week, but the first 
one showed that there must be more room to 
accommodate those who desired to hear the debate 
that will become historic. After the church proper 
had been thrown open to the Presbytery, the main 
floor and the galleries began to fill up with clergy- 
men, laymen, students, and ladies. Here and there 
in the large audience were noticed Dr. R. R. 
Meredith, who for years was an Arminian by pro- 
fession, and is now a Congregationalist ; Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur, a leader in the Baptist Church, and 
other non-Presbyterians of note. Good temper pre- 
vailed at all the meetings, though now and then 
a slight ripple would be caused by a brother becom- 
ing unduly warmed in the heat of debate. In 
the front seats were Dr. Schaff and Dr. Briggs, 
of the Union Seminary, whose books were fre- 
quently quoted by those who were opposed to the 
views held at present by these professors. When 
Dr. Schaff's comments on the Romans were used by 
Dr. Paxton, of Princeton, to show that the Union 
professors believed in the doctrine of preterition, or 
passing by, Dr. Schaff rose and said that, regard- 
less of what he had said or printed, he did not 
believe and never had believed that God “ passed 
by a single human being. Dr. John Hall, of the 
Fifth Avenue Church, who had not voted on the 
main question of revision, owing to his absence 
from the city, came out strongly in opposition to 
the report of the committee, which recommended 
these things: 

(1) The recasting of the third chapter, on the 
decrees of God, after the first section, so that these 
things only may be included: the sovereignty of 
God in election, the general love of God for all 
mankind, the salvation in Christ Jesus provided for 
all, and to be preached to every creature. (2) 
The revision of the tenth chapter so as not to ap- 
pear to discriminate concerning “infants dying in 
infancy,” or so as to omit all reference to them ; 
and so as to preclude that explanation of Section 4 
which makes it teach the damnation of all the 
heathen. Included in this answer to the General 
Assembly’s questions regarding the extent to which 
revision should go, was the suggestion that the 
Presbytery would be glad to see the references to the 
Roman Catholics as “idolaters”’ and to the Pope 
as Antichrist“ modified or changed. In addition 
to this answer to the overture was a recommendation 
that the Presbytery should overture the General 
Assembly to take the initial steps toward the for- 
mation of a consensus creed to be adopted as the 
common creed of the Presbyterian and the Re- 
formed Churches of the world. Not new doctrines 
are wanted, but a new statement of the old doc- 
trines, “ made in the light and in the spirit of our 
present Christian activities, of our high privileges 
and of our large obligations; a statement in which 
the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord 
shall be central and dominant.“ 

Dr. Briggs complained that the minority in the 
Presbytery was trying to break the strength of the 
majority by arraying the new-creed men against 
the advocates of revision. He warned his friends 
not to be deceived by such an attempt. In his ad- 
dress he said: 


„% We want a new and simple creed. That is the 
most important thing. If the committee had not added 
that I would not have favored the adoption of their 
report confess that. It is the saving clause for me. 
Some will say that is Broad Churchism. Well, I’m 
not afraid of being called a Broad Churchman; I am a 
Broad Churchman, and you all know it. We want a 
creed that shall not be a jumbling together of all that 
is in the Confession and the two Catechisms, but some- 
thing for every-day use in our congregations. We do 
not want one of these Congregational creeds such as is 
used, I know, in the church of at least one distin- 
guished brother who appears here as an opponent of 
revision. Heaven save us from such Calvinism! We 


want to drive into oblivion all these complicated, false, 


and unorthodox creeds that are now being used by the 
churches all over the country. 

“Tt is said that we are cutting out the heart of Cal- 
vinism. What is the heart of Calvinism? These 
things that we are to cut out are warts on the skin of 
Calvinism ; they are the parings of the nails, that every 
Biblical and classical student was done with long ago. 
Remove them and the Church will be as Calvinistic as 
ever. Dr. Hall says that the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the English Church are Calvinistic. So they are, but 
those Thirty-nine Articles do not contain one of the 
five things that we propose to cut out of our Confession. 
If the Thirty-nine Articles are Calvinistie without 
them, why will our Confession not remain Calvinistic 
after they are removed ? 

„What we wish to do is to prevent these gentlemen 
who represent but a school of Calvinism, who are but 
scholastic and speculative Calvinists, from holding the 
whip over others who do not believe in their theories. 
We are going to keep historical Calvinism, and we are 
opposed to the tyranny of scholastic Calvinism. 

“The declaration of the doctrine of the damnation of 
infants and the heathen was distinctly made and upheld 
time and again by the Westminster divines who made 
this Confession. It was upheld all through the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. There is no use in 
saying now that the Confession doesn’t mean what it 
was meant to mean. The fact is that the Church has 
come over to the view of Keith the Quaker, and has 
abandoned the old view of the damnation of infants 
and the heathen. The thing to do is to change the Con- 
fession, not to attempt to falsify it or to get around 
it by quibbles like that once used by a 15 ecessor o 
Dr. Patton at Princeton: Perhaps God never allows 
any but elect infants to die in infancy. 


Perhaps the most striking plea for the report was 
made by Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, of the Madison 
Square Church, who declared, in language not to be 
mistaken, that he would not preach hyper-Calvin- 
ism; before he would do so, he would tear into 
shreds his Geneva gown, and make paper rags of his 
Bible. 


THE REV. DR. C. H. PARKHURST. 


A Confession of Faith, in order to subserve its pur- 

, must be a just expression of the integral sense of 

the Christian Scriptures. It must not only state truths 

with Scriptural accuracy, but must reproduce the pro- 

portion of emphasis which in the Scriptures those truths 
have respectively laid upon them. 

In drawing a map of Europe I may outline Russia, 
for example, with geographical nicety, respecting con- 
scientiously its longitudinal and latitudinal dimensions, 
and then go on, but with a different scale, to do the 
same thing for Germany, England, and the rest of the 
Continent. However accurate my delineation of each 
country may have been, my map of Europe as a whole 
will be vitiated by that fatal alteration of scale. Here, 
then, is the ground of my desire for such a change in 
our Confession as is recommended by the committee. 
It may be all a reproduction of Seriptural truth, but 
there are different classes of truth in it, and those dif- 
ferent classes have not, in the Confession, all been drawn 
on the same scale. The prescript of Scriptural propor- 
tion is not adhered to. The Gospel gives the weight 
of emphasis to the love of God. The Confession does 
not, but underscores the sterner features of the divine 
character. This is not to object to what the Confession 
says about the sterner attributes of holiness and justice. 
The point is that the Confession makes more of the 
latter than it does of the former, while the Gospel, on 
the contrary, makes more of the former than it does of 
the latter. The love of God stands out on the face of 
the Gospel. In the Confession you have to hunt for it 
in order to find it. The center of gravity of the Con- 
fession does not coincide with the center of gravity of 
the Gospel. It is vitiated exactly as my map was viti- 
ated by the use of two scales. ‘Truth disproportion- 
ately stated is a falsehood. Truth untruthfully told is 
a lie. 


The only solution to the present Presbyterial prob- 
lem is mutual concession. Your committee have 
brought in a report that no member of that committee 
thoroughly believes in. It is not such a report as any 
individual member of it would have framed. But early 
in our sessions we made up our minds that we could 
none of us get all we wanted. We therefore took turns 
around in conceding, and continued our’sessions and our 
concessions till we arrived at a statement to which we 
unanimously agreed. Now, that is the only policy we 
can, as a 1 safely adopt. We can none of us 
get all we want. It is only by giving up a little all 
around that unity can be secured. It is not just to ask 
* party to do all the surrendering. 

his thing is in the air. It has come to stay and 
come to grow. It is futile to talk about repressing it. 
You may box up your reservoir, but the closer ** 
it the more destructive the outburst you are prepar- 
ing for yourself if, while you are boxing, the, brooks are 
flowing down into it from off the hill-slopes. The wall 
of rock lying across Niagara River does far less to 
hinder Niagara River than Niagara River does to wear 
away the wall of rock. Two divided halves of the 
Presbyterian Church are nowhere nearly equal to one 
compacted and living whole. To such unity may the 
spirit of mutual concession, working in the hearts of 
the members of the Presbytery, help to contribute. 


Pre. J. M. Worrall, of the Thirteenth Street Church, 


made an eloquent speech in favor of letting the 
Confession alone. Professor Paxton, of Princeton, 
formerly pastor of the First Church, presented a 
strong argument against the committee’s report, as 
did also Dr. Charles S. Robinson, who pleaded with 
sorrow in his voice and tears in his eyes for the old 
Confession. Dr. Charles L. Thompson, Dr. Robin- 
son’s successor, has less reverence for any human 
book. He wants first revision and then a new 
creed. On this last point he said: 


THE REV. DR. C. L. THOMPSON. 


The adoption of this report will promote harmony. 
It gives revision ; it gives the minimum—enough, how- 
ever, to secure relief at those points where it is most 
seriously needed. It will spike the guns of hostile 
criticism. It will conserve, essentially unchanged, the 
Confession that for many generations has been our 
pride and glory. It will keep our old flag—not a 
stripe of its blue dimmed, not a star of its brightness 
obscured. It will tell to remotest generations the ideas 
by which the Presbyterian Church was consolidated, 
under which she advanced to many a victory. We will 
not say, This is a new flag; but we have nailed it on 
the flagstaff in the same place where the old one waved 
in Reformation battles; it is the same blue banner 
which we will always keep as the sign and memorial of 
a battles, and the embodiment of our reformed 
aith. 

And then we will move for a new statement of our 
doctrines that we can use in our churches, and fling out 
to the world as the brief epitome of the faith most 
verily believed among us. In doing this we will put 
ourselves in line with the Apostolic age, with a sharp, 
short creed of faith and repentance, that carried the 
Gospel to Rome, and in three centuries established 
Christianity on the throne of the Cæsars; and we will 
be in line with the demand of this age, which is a 
return to Apostolic methods for the conversion of the 
world. We will keep all our theological armory and 
treasures, but when we go into the field we will go in 
light marching order. 

But precisely what shall be the relation of the new 
creed to our Standards? This is an important ques- 
tion. There seems to be a fear that the creed is de- 
signed to be a Trojan horse ; that it will import into 
the Church some elements for new conflict. Your 
committee, I take it, are honorable men. This must 
have been your judgment when they were appointed. 
They say, We — and we must retain our Stand- 
ards as the safeguard of our ministry and of our insti- 
tutions.“ If these words mean anything, they mean 
that our ministry will stand on the sincere acceptance 
of the system of doctrine taught in our Standards, and 
they mean that where institutions rest on the system of 
doctrine contained in our Standards they shall continue 
so to rest. The consensus creed will be used in our 
churches, but back of it remain our Confessions. The 
creed shall interpret, not nullify, that Confession. 
The new creed shall be no new doctrine, but only a 
statement of the old doctrine made in the light and in 
the spirit of our —— Christian activities, of our 
high privileges and our large obligations ; a statement 
in which the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord shall be central and dominant. 


President Hastings and Professor Francis Brown, 
of the Union Seminary; Vice-Chancellor Mac- 
Cracken, of the University of the City of New 
York; Henry Day, an eminent lawyer and an 
elder in Dr. John Hall’s church; Dr. William 
Merle Smith, the new pastor of the Central Church, 
formerly Princeton’s crack pitcher, and Dr. S. M. 
Hamilton, of the Scotch Church, were among the other 
advocates of revision. Opposed to it were these, 
among others: Dr. G. L. Shearer, of the American 
Tract Society; Dr. Alexander McLean, of the 
American Bible Society; Dr. W. W. Page, of the 
New York Church ; Professor J. J. Stevenson, of 
the University of the City of New York, and Dr. J. 
Ford Sutton. 

The debate was adjourned from Friday to Mon- 
day, to be continued till all who wished to speak 
had done so. The vote is to begin on February 3, 
at 3 P. M., but it is doubtful if a decision can be 
reached in one day. Joun B. Devins. 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY AND THE 
HEATHEN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Does Dr. Alden, and those who assume with him 
the interpretation of Dr. Storrs’s letter, and the 
management not only of the correspondence with 
candidates for missionary appointment, but of their 
theological thinkings and beliefs, realize the nature 
and consequences of such assumption, and what 
will be the verdict upon it of the next generation? 

When those pioneer young men, led by the 
Spirit of God, proposed, in the beginning of the 
missionary era, to go as missionaries to the heathen, 
they were met by the reply from some of their 


Calvinistie pastors : “ When God wants the heathen 
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converted, he will do it without your help.“ This 
was perfectly consistent with the then accepted 
views of divine sovereignty. What right had they, 
or any human agency, to interfere with the divine 
decrees of election and reprobation ? So their peti- 
tion was rejected, lest haply they should be found 
even to fight against God ! 

We are prone to laugh at such theology now, and 
to boast of our larger and more enlightened views. 
But a little thought will convince us that those rigid 
old Calvinists were really more consistent, and far 
more merciful to the heathen, than their successors 
in the missionary rooms at Boston. They held 
strictly to the Westminster Confession, that “ By 
the decree of God, for the manifestation of his 
glory, some men and angels are predestinated unto 
everlasting life, and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death; that these “are particularly and 
unchangeably designed; and their number is so 
certain and definite that it cannot be either in- 
creased or diminished. . . . Neither are any other 
redeemed by Christ . . . and saved but the 
elect only. Hence the elect heathen would be 
saved, whether converted or not, and the non-elect 
would be lost, missionaries or no missionaries. A 
most comfortable and comforting creed, surely! 
But modern Calvinism is compelled to admit— 
though illogicaily, and against its grain—that Christ 
died for all men, and not for the elect only; that 
he sincerely desires the salvation of all, heathen as 
well as Christians; moreover, that faith in Christ 
is essential to salvation, and yet that the great mass 
of the heathen world, past and present, have had 
no chance to believe, “ for how can they believe in 
him of whom they have not heard?“ The door of 
„election being closed, and that of faith not 
opened in this world, how then can they be saved 
at all? Here is a problem deep and broad and 
appalling enough to call for the profoundest thought 
and most reverent study of all the faintest whispers 
of God’s Word, of its spirit as well as its letter. 
Here dogmatism should uncover its head and put 
the shoes from off its feet. Some of the wisest and 
most reverent of Christian scholars and interpret- 
ers in all ages of the Church, from Irenzus and 
Clement to Dorner and Martensen, have felt the 
gravity of this problem, and listened to these 
whispers, and have believed that God’s grace and 
mercy is not limited to this world, but embraces the 
future world and its millions of unenlightened souls, 
to whom Christ himself went as Redeemer and 
preached the Gospel. Even Luther, with all his 
iconelastic zeal against the Romish doctrine of 
purgatory, did not dare to close this door of hope 
for the heathen world. In a letter to Hansen von 
Rechenberg, dated 1522, he says:“ Whoso hath 
faith in Christ shall be saved. God forbid that I 
should limit the time for acquiring this faith to the 
present life! In the depths of the divine mercy 
there may be opportunity to win it in the future 
state. 

And yet Dr. Alden, assuming to be wiser than 
all these great fathers and reformers and scholars 
of the Church, and to be a truer interpreter of the 
Divine Word and of the depths of the divine 
merey,” requires of all who offer themselves to the 
Board for missionary service, not only that they re- 
pudiate such belief as “ perversive and dangerous 
doctrine, and repress all independent thought and 
inquiry into the truth on this subject ; not only that 
they be agnostic as regards this most vital question 
touching the character of God and the nature and 
scope of redemption, but that they accept Ais creed 
and interpretation of the Gospel, and avow their 
belief that the Bible forecloses all possible hope for 
the heathen hereafter ; that when the missionary is 
asked by them respecting the fate of their deceased 
ancestors, he is to say, They are unquestionably 
lost ! 

How long will the Congregational churches of 
America submit to this inquisitorial tribunal at the 
heart of their largest and most ecumenical institu- 
tion ? 

The writer of this has been a life-member of the 
Board for more than fifty years, made such in early 
life by a revered uncle who was for many years 
its honored and distinguished Vice-President. He 
bears the name of one of the first missionaries that 
went from England to the Orient, whose memory 
is an inspiration wherever Christianity is known. 
Some of his family relatives, including the lamented 
and saintly Stoddard, have made the work and 
themselves illustrious by missionary service in for- 
eign lands. During thirty-three years of pastoral 


labor the American Board has been the object of 
his affection, his prayers, his active and benevolent 
support. His faith in it and in its future is 


still unshaken; for God is its Director and Jesus 
Christ its Executive, who keeps its missionaries as 
the apple of his eye, and holds its officers in the 
hollow of his hand. The writer cannot, therefore, 
be suspected of infidelity to the Board or the sacred 
work for which it stands. At the same time he 
would earnestly advise all young men in our semi- 
naries who have the foreign field in view, to with- 
hold making application to the Board under its 
present management and policy, and to defer their 
life work, if need be, indefinitely, till they can go 
forth as free men in Christ Jesus, with Christian 
manliness and self-respect, unshackled in thought 
and faith by the yoke of bondage that is sought to 
be imposed upon them. ö 

The missionary work demands in these days, as 
never before, whole men, and not half, or spiritually 
emasculated men; free men, not afraid to think or 
to utter their thought—able to grapple with the 
great questions of the age now looming on the east- 
ern horizon, and with the subtle reasonings of 
minds we call heathen,” but of far older civiliza- 
tions and often of profounder thought than we can 
boast. It demands, too, men of faith and not of 
mere speculative or dogmatic beliefs, able to give a 
reason for the hope and faith that is in them be- 
cause it is founded in reason and on enlightened 
Christian consciousness. 

God has held back the heathen world from con- 
version hitherto, I verily believe, until a larger and 
purer and better Christianity could enter through 
its opening gates than has yet been possible. To 
repress and darken the light that is breaking forth 
from God’s Word in this age by the narrow inter- 
pretations of an outgrown theology is both a fruit- 
less and an impious attempt to frustrate the divine 
counsel. It is one more attempt to “ prevent a 
future,” and, like all previous ones, must result in 
failure. Henry MArryn. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—A circular sent out from the Committee of Chris- 
tian Work in Amherst College shows that of the 343 
students, 233—a little more than two-thirds—are pro- 
fessing Christians. About twenty per cent. of the stu- 
cents enter the ministry, and it is believed that the 
ratio increases rather than diminishes. 

—The First Church, Columbus, the Rev. Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden pastor, has closed a very prosperous 
year. Eight thousand dollars were raised for home 
expenses and $4,000 for benevolence, while sixty-eight 
persons were added to its membership. 

Nathan Marcus Adler, D.D., Chief Rabbi of the 
United Hebrew Congregations of the British Empire, 
died in London on January 21. 

—Already it is officially announced that the usual 
conference of college students will be held next sum- 
mer (June 28-July 9), at Northfield, Mass., Mr. 
Moody in charge. For the benefit of students in 
Western colleges, a similar conference is to be held at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., August 23-September 3. 

—The Congregational church of Madison, Wis., over 
which the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Richards has been 

astor for twenty-three years, bas—in view of Dr. 
Richards’s recent acceptance of a call from the First 
Church of Philadelphia—adopted a testimonial of af- 
fection and esteem toward him and gratitude for his 
work among them. 

A correspondent writes that an effort is being 
made to raise a relief fund for the widows and father- 
less children of the eight colored men recently mas- 
sacred by lynchers in Barnwell, S. C. It is hoped 
that $1,500 may be raised, which would buy little 
homes for the eight widows and twenty-five little father- 
less ones. Our correspondent adds: The colored peo- 
ple of this State are responding to the appeal ; but, 
if they do their best, they cannot raise any large portion 
of the needed amount. Some help must come from 
the North. Any contribution sent to Mrs. E. M. Bray- 
ton, Columbia, S. C., would be judiciously expended.” 

—The ministry of the Rev. E. Bonfils at Christ 
Church, Mount Hope, in the Twenty-fourth Ward of 
this city, has been so prospered during the four months 
since the house was dedicated that it is very probable 
that a Congregational church will be organized in the 


spring. 

pe The annual meeting of the New York and Brook- 
lyn Association will be held at Rochester Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn (Dr. Roberts’s), on February 4, 
p.M. The subjects to be discussed are: The Failure 
of Agnosticism,” to be introduced by the Rev. William 
Lloyd ; The Social Aim of Christ,” to be introduced 
by the Rev. James M. Whiton; and “ Christian Unity,” 
to be introduced by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs. 

—The National Congregational Council’s Committee 
to report a revised form of admission to the Church 
invites suggestions, copies of forms now in use, ete. 
Address the Rev. George R. Merrill, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 425 Eighth Avenue, S. E. 

—A letter has been received from the Rev. Dr. 
George C. Lorimer positively declining the call to the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church of Boston. He feels 
that the importance and the magnitude of his present 


2 in Chicago make it his imperative duty to remain 
there. 

—The Philadelphia Presbytery Central last week 
voted against the revision of the Confession of Faith. 
The Rev. Dr. Agnew submitted a negative report to 
the effect that it was inexpedient to revise the Confes- 
sion : first, because the Confession is Scriptural; second, 
because of possible union with the Southern churches, 
because if the Confession is altered it should be done by 
an ecumenical council. This report was adopted by a 


vote of 37 to 10. 


—The death of “ Aunt Cloe ” Langton, of New Hart- 
ford, which was announced a few days ago, ended a 
career that had gained a widespread interest. She had 
been an invalid confined to her bed for over sixty years, 
and had shown such patience and cheerfulness that her 
story was written and published, and gained a large cir- 
culation among Sunday-schools and religious societies. 
She was born at New Hartford'in 1812. 

—In Minneapolis, January 19, the Oliver Presby- 
terian Church dedicated its new house of worship with 
a sermon by the Rev. W. G. Craig, D. D. The build- 
ng is of granite—a handsome structure, complete in 
all respects, finished and furnished in excellent taste. 
It cost $50,000. The church was organized in 1884 
with fourteen members. It now numbers over four 
hundred. It was at first called the Bloomington Ave- 
nue Church. It takes its present name from Mrs. 
Sarah E. Oliver, who gave $30,000 for the building. 
The pastor is the Rev. J. M. Patterson. 

—A course of lectures on the “ Ely Foundation“ 
will be given in the Adams Chapel of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary by Professor Lewis F. Stearns, of 
Bangor, Me. The subject is “ The Evidence of Chris- 
tian Experience.” The opening lecture was given 
Tuesday evening. Dr. Stearns has for some years 
been Professor of Systematic Theology in the Bangor 
Seminary. 

—The Rev. Daniel Temple Torrey, one of the three 
Andover students rejected by the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board of Foreign Missions as a 
candidate for the foreign mission field, was on Thurs- 
day last formally installed pastor of the Harvard 
Congregational Church in Dorchester. The statement 
of belief made by the candidate was essentially the 
same as that made by him two years ago. The ser- 
mon was preached by President M. H. Buckham, of 
the University of Vermont. 

—Congregationalism is growing in Chicago. At a 
special meeting of the Chicago Association held lately, 
the following churches were received : Forestville, 45 
members; Rockefeller, 17 members; Rogers Park, 
86 members; Zion, corner Fifty-fifth and Green 
Streets, 32 members; Trinity, Sixty-ninth and Wright 
Streets, 42 members; Union Church, River Grove, 13 
members; Humboldt Park, 19 members; Johannes 
(German), 75 members. There are forty-two Congre- 
gational churches in the limits of Chicago. 

MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

—J. S. Williamson has received a third call from the 
church at Augusta, Me. 

—S. G. Hastings, of Jewett City, Conn., has received a 
call from Antrim, N. II. 

—H. H. Colburn, of Salem, N. II., has resigned. 

—John A. French was installed as pastor of the Flushing 
Avenue Church of Brooklyn, N. V., on January 17. 

—W. A. Elliott was installed as pastor of the church in 
Coral, Mich., on January 14. 

F. D. Chandler accepts a call to West Woodstock, Conn., 
for a year. 

—George W. Lawrence, of Medfield. Mass., has resigned, 
and, though requested by his congregation to withdraw the 
res'gnation, declines to do so. 

—L. H. Thayer, of the Yale Seminary, has received a call 
to Lenox, Mass. 

E. L. Hill is to become the general missionary of the 
Congregational Sunday-School Society for Southern Illinois. 

D. A. Campbell, of Pittsville, Wis., has resigned. 

—C. A. Gleason accepts a call to Angola, Ind. 

—Daniel D. Tappan died in Topstield, Mass., lately, at 
the age of ninety-two. 

—D. H. Taylor, of Norwich, Conn., has received a eall to 
Newtonville, Mass. 

—F, E. Emrich has received a call from Grace Church of 
South Framingham, Mass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


a W. Harris, of Far Rockaway, L. I., has re- 

signed. 

E. B. Edgar died recently at Plainfield, N. J., at the age 
of seventy-three. 

—G. W. Gibony has become pastor of the church at Oregon 
City, Ore. 

— J. II. Hobbs has been installed over the First Church of 
Jamaica, 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Henry MeDonell, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church in 
Asbury Park, N. J., died on January 19. 

—C, F. Genung has received a call from the Second Baptist 
Church of Suffolk, Conn. 

—Joseph Mason, a retired Methodist minister, died at As- 
bury Park, N. J., on January 18. 

— Joseph II. Weeks has accepted a call from the Unitarian 
church of Melrose, Mass. 

C. B. Ferry. a retired Unitarian minister, died in North- 
ampton, Mass., lately. 

— Bishop Peter Nissley, of the old Mennonite Church. died 
at East Donegal on January 16, at the age of eighty-eight. 

—Jacob West, Honorary Secretary of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions of the Reformed Church in America, died sud- 
denly in Ridgéwood, N. J., on Wednesday of last week. 

C. H. Boynton has become assistant at Christ Church, 
Y. 

— T. B. Kemp me rector of Emmanuel Church 
(P. E.), Garrett, Ind. 
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A THEOLOGICAL FREE LANCE. 


There are some books whose fragmentary nature 
requires fragmentary treatment at the hand of the 
reviewer. The Literary Remains of Henry 
James” is such a volume. Heterogeneous in its 
composition, contradictory in its statements, full of 
puzzling surprises to the reader, yet self-consistent 
in spirit, the reviewer can only jot down some of 
its characteristics ; he cannot give it a comprehen- 
sive review. 

The volume consists of three parts—an autobio- 
graphie sketch, introspective in its character; an 
essay upon “ Spiritual Creation, Swedenborgian in 
its mode of thought, and hard reading withal ; and 
a brief, clear, searching study of Carlyle, founded 
upon an intimate personal acquaintance. This is 
exclusive of the sympathetic and fair-minded intro- 
duction of a hundred pages by the editor, Professor 
William James. Yet these four parts have some- 
thing inexpressible in common—the author and his 
lifelong theme—a free lance declaring the unity 
of the human race, the solidarity of society, the 
future complete indwelling and incarnation of God 
in all humanity. 

But the book is not this one paradox simply ; it 
is many. A theological writer himself, the author 
anathematizes his fellows in the statement that 
“the divine being must be so cordially sick by this 
time of our heartless, unscrupulous theologians that 
any frankly unsanctified or vagabond aspirant for 
his favor can hardly help being infinitely sweet to 
him by contrast.” With these same theologians, 
however, he also affirms, against popular opinion 
and Baconian philosophy, that “it is absurd 
for any one to pretend understanding nature 
and history who does not approach them from 
some previous doctrinal standpoint, such as the 
Church embodied in pre-scientific ages.“ James’s 
very radicalism makes his occasional testimony to 
the truth of conservative doctrine the more telling. 
He at least cannot be suspected of cant, when he 
tells us that “morality is in itself a truly vicious 
state—a state, indeed, of spiritual death, out of 
which there is no resurrection possible save by the 
conscious recognition of God’s omnipotence, which 
sheds such an unwonted light into the mind as con- 
stantly converts all that men naturally call life into 
death, and all that they naturally call death into 
life.” What old-school theologian ever preached 
a more earnest sermon on the text “All flesh is 
grass than these following words of hope? There 
is sweet Fanny Brown, who used to make the blood 
course through my veins like a race-horse, and 
whose footsteps I used to pursue with actual ador- 
ing kisses; there is sweét Agnes Lamb [here he 
mentions others also |, who all of them had power 
to divinize my life for a brief moment. Am I 
insane enough to suppose that if any or all of these 
well-worshiped but long since deceased maidens 
were able now to resuscitate themselves in their 
early bloom and freshness before my very eyes, they 
would quicken my sluggish blood even to a moderate 
trot or canter? Was it really /ife I used to worship 
in these tenderly sacred persons? No; it was 
always death, which is at best but the divinely vivi 
fied shadow, or semblance, or image of life that I 
perpetually felt in love with [in] their exquisite 
illusory forms. And, now that I am old, I never 
grow tired of whispering to myself, If this unques- 
tionable realm of death—a shadow of the creative 
life in us—exerts such energy, how infinitely ener- 
getic must be the hold of that life itself upon us 
when encountered in substance !” 

To such an idealist, every phase of life is an alle- 
gory, every narrative of it a parable. In the 
quaintness of the following Scriptural comments he 
shows a kinship to the medizval theologians : 

„Adam, we are told in the Hebrew Genesis, was 


formed or made by God of dust of the ground,’ 
than which we can conceive nothing on earth more 
vieious and irritating. And being thus inhumanly 


formed, the breath of life—God’s inward or spiritual 
life, mind you—is outwardly breathed into his nos- 
trils, so that he becomes at best a human animal. 
. . And out of the ground — the ground of which 
Adam was dust the Lord God formed every beast 
of the field, and every fowl of the air, and brought 
them in review before Adam to see how he would 
appreciate them, and according to his appreciation, 
such was their quality,’ for they were all of them 
mere visible types of his own nature.“ 


1 Literary Remains of the late Henry James. Edited by 
William James. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


In common with all other analysts, James is 
introspective, and in his autobiography frankly 
depicts his own sins. But he treats them in the 
complacent and disinterested spirit of a psycholo- 
gist, and not in the penitential spirit of a self-con- 
demned sinner. He is an autologist. For the 
penitence of the early fathers he has a patroniz- 
ing word of defense, but his own childish filehing 
of silver from his father’s money-drawer he wel- 
comes as the beginning of his moral, self-conscious, 
or distinctively human experience—“ the dawning 
spiritual life, which always, to its own perception, 
begins in literal or subjective darkness or evil.“ 
Let the reader reconcile as best he may this ap- 
parent antinomianism with the following: “ In 
fact, what I crave with all my heart and under- 
standing is ne longer a Sunday but a week- 
day divinity, a working God, grimy with the dust 
and sweat of our most carnal appetites and passions, 
and bent not for an instant upon inflating our worth- 
less pietistic righteousness, but upon the patient, 
toilsome, thorough cleansing of our physical and 
moral existence from the odious defilement it has 
contracted, until we each and all present at last 
in body and mind the deathless effigy of his own 
uncreated loveliness.” 

Had these words less appearance of effort, they 
would show even more clearly the evidence of 
earnestness. The seeming, not to say the real, 
irreverence of the diction thus discredits, though 
unjustly, the sincerity of the thought. James’s entire 
work is belittled and yet individualized by this 
raciness of style. Opposing notions are “ dismally 
absurd or “ riotously absurd ;” his own, “ any one 
with half an eye can see.” He is a democrat in 
speech as he was in life, “as drastic and unsenti- 
mental as old Epictetus or even Diogenes himself.“ 
His mother “ seemed somewhat ashamed of having 
had distinguished relations —a true embarrassment 
of riches her descendants have done nothing to 
alleviate—but the son has gone one step further : he 
recognizes no such distinction of class, character, or 
intellect. Even Kant is “naive” to him. He is 
above all things independent. A firm believer in the 
universal brotherhood of man, he wants no fraternal 
government over him, but lives his own independent 
life, and with stoutness of heart speaks his own 
independent creed—a creed of which these words, 
clarified, we confess, from his griminess of style, are 
perhaps the best exponents: “I find no other man 
[than Christ] in history whose profound reverence 
for infinite goodness and truth drove him to re- 
nounce the religion of his fathers simply because that 
religion contemplated as its issue his own supreme 
aggrandizement ; and whose profound love to man 
drove him to renounce every obligation of patriot- 
ism, simply because these obligations were plainly 
coincident with the supremest and subtlest inspira- 
tions of his own self-love; . . . this spotless Judean 

outh, who, in the thickest night of time, unhelped 
- priest or ruler, by friend or neighbor, by father 
or mother, by brother or sister—helped, in fact, if 
we may so consider it, only by the dim expectant 
sympathy of that hungry rabble who furnished his 
inglorious retinue—yet let in eternal daylight upon 
the soul, by steadfastly expanding in his private 
spirit to the dimensions of universal humanity, so 
bringing, for the first time in history, the finite 
human bosom into perfect experimental accord with 
the infinite divine love. For my part, I am free to 
declare that I find the conception of any Divinity 
superior to this radiant human form inexpressibly 
treasonable to my own manhood. I shall always 
cherish the most hearty and cheerful atheism 
towards every deity but him who has illustrated my 
own nature with such resplendent power as to make 
me feel that man henceforth is the only name of 
honor.“ 


THE SONG OF SONGS.’ 

The Song of Songs is practically expunged from 
most Bibles. Readers whose reverence would be 
shocked at the suggestion that the book might be 
omitted from their Bible altogether, do omit it al- 
together from their reading of the Bible. It is 
without significance to a vast majority of readers, 
and of doubtful moral significance to some. The 
attempt to treat it as an allegory, and make it a 
spiritual analogue of the love between Christ and 
his church, so far from elevating the song has rather 
the effect to degrade the experience which it is sup- 
posed to illustrate. Partly owing to unfortunate 
translations, and still more to unfortunate interpre- 
tation, the book has, to the average American 


1 The Lily Among Thorns. By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


reader, a sensual aspect, and he silently protests 
against regarding human passions as a parable of 
the pure, unsensuous love which binds the soul to 
Christ and Christ to the soul. Some years ago 
sharp criticism was provoked against the “ Cent- 
ury magazine for admitting to its pages a beauti- 
ful and suggestive article which afforded a natural 
interpretation to this dramatic poem. It would 
seem as though the reverence of some minds is less 
offended by the practical excision of a book from 
the Bible than by an interpretation which brings it 
back to our life by giving to it its original signifi- 
cance. , This work, attempted in a suggestive way 
by the article referred to, Dr. Griffis has accom- 
plished with wealth of scholarship and with gen- 
uine poetic insight. The Song of Songs, according 
to his interpretation, is a dramatic poem. Its 
significance is ethical, not spiritual; or, if spir- 
itual, only remotely and incidentally so. e 
drama belongs to an age in which pure and bealth- 
ful love is rudely pushed to one side by ambition 
and royal passion, in which to be selected for the 
king’s ‘harem is the highest ambition which a 
woman can entertain. The heroine of the Song of 
Songs is thus selected by Solomon, taken from her 
peasant home in Galilee, brought to the royal mag- 
nificence of the palace in Jerusalem, and subjected 
to all the blandishments and enticements of royalty. 
But her heart remains faithful to her peasant lover 
among the Galilean hills; her womanly fidelity re- 
sists the royal courtship, and she is at last per- 
mitted to return again to be the bride of the shep- 
herd lover from whom her heart has never 
swerved. ‘This interpretation Dr. Griffis sets forth 
in this monograph very admirably. He has con- 
verted the poem into a drama, indicating the vari- 
ous speakers and the various songs. He follows, 
with, we believe, but one exception, the text of the 
Revised Version in his text, but he maintains, and 
it seems to us successfully, that there is no hint of 
indelicate sensuousness in the poem, if it be rightly 
translated and rightly interpreted. To our think- 
ing, this interpretation, effectually justified by Dr. 
Griffis’s commentary, recovers to our Bible a book 
which in the old form and in the old interpreta. 
tion was substantially taken out of the Bible alto- 
gether. We heartily welcome his volume as a 
real and valuable addition to Biblical literature. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the Bibliotheca Sacra for January the Rev. Dr. 
N. E. Wood writes of “ The Coming American Philoso- 
phy.” Every method which has thus far been made 
into a philosophy has resulted in skepticism, because 
not a broad to include the whole field of 
truth. A philosophy satisfactorily comprehensive must 
include at least three methods—the inductive, the log- 
ical, and the intuitional. It must give equal recognition 
to matter and to mind, and to the laws of each, and to 
the intuitions of consciousness. It will confess the 
dualism of mind and matter, and God as “an actuality 
of conscious knowledge.” The American mind, as 
never yet in bondage to any of the schools, and both 
——— character, he thinks spe- 
ciall eo ucing this coming philosophy. . . . 
The 1 W. White, — the Oxford „ Anglo-Catho. 
lie Movement,” attributes its strength to its appeal to 
the imaginative and devotional spirit, and i 
it as having powerfully stimulated the activities of the 
Anglican Church; but thinks that its emphasis on 
churchliness rather than Christliness dooms it to deca- 
dence, and looks for an evangelical revival, led by Non- 
conformists in union with Low Church and Broad Church 
elements. Professor G. F. Wright, in a review of 
Professor Briggs’s book, Whither?” remarks that 
“as surely as effect follows cause Protestants, if they 
accept Dr. Briggs’s teaching concerning the middle 
state, will come again under the burdensome yoke of 
Catholicism, unless they abandon their doctrine of 
prayer. If the dead are still on probationary ground, 
and prayer is viewed as objectively efficient, prayer for 
the dead, he thinks, will be revived, together with 
the corruptions that have attached themselves to the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory, with which he thinks 
that Dr. Briggs’s doctrine of sanctification in the middle 
state has considerable affinity. 

The Quarterly Review of the United Brethren in Christ 
(an Arminian — of churches, now entering on its 
second century) appears with its maiden issue in Jan- 
uary, as an evidence, and also as a reinforcement, of 
the rapid wth of the denomination it represents. 
An article on the “Conditions of Church Membership,” 
by Professor R. J. White, contends for the liberal posi- 
tion that “a virtual acceptance of Jesus as the appoint- 
ed, heaven-sent one makes a person a Christian,” and 
“should be the only test of membership in a Christian 
church.“ Let a man promise to obey Christ as he 
understands Christ to teach, and what more can he 
do?” Evidently nothing but to do as he promises. 
. . » Professor J. P. Landis, D.D., writing upon “Some 
of the Foes of Christianity,” specifies “Socialism,” 
which, he says, “denies 


ights of perty, and 
demands an equal distribution oF all emit, “ opposes 
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the marital relation, and advocates free-loveism, etc. 
—rather an unfortunate bit of blind rant. 4 
„Symposium on the limitation of the period of the 
toral office shows a small majority in favor of a 
limited term, generally of from four to six years. 

In the Unwersalist Quarterly for Jana the Rev. 
E. H. Capen, writing on “ The Underlying Principle of 
Missions,” thinks that of all churches the Universalist 
should be most eager to engage in missionary work. 
That it has not been is because it has been laying foun- 
dations and removing obstacles ; in doing which, how- 
ever, it has had the missionary spirit. But it holds the 
flag which is to conquer the world, and must carry it 
forth. . . . The Rev. L. B. Fisher, on “ Popular Study 
of the Old Testament,” urges preachers and teachers 
to get Dean Stanley, Matthew Arnold, and Professor 
Ladd to show the people how to read it. On 
„ Hymas as a Basis of Christian Union” the Rev. T. S. 
Lathrop remarks: “ We cannot be too thankful that 
we unite most naturally, not in 1 but in worship.“ 
The union which Christ's prayer desired for his disci- 
ples is nourished by our unsectarian hymns. 

In the Baptist rterly for January the Rev. E. H. 
Tomlinson, Ph. D., writing of Our Academies,” con- 
tends that there is a great waste of time in the school 
work preliminary to the academy. . . . The Rev. G. 
H. Elgin, D.D., on “ The Biblical View of Election,” 
represents the Pauline doctrine to be, that God’s eter- 
~ | unconditional election of men as the recipients of 
grace closed with the inauguration of the Gospel dis- 
pensation. . . . Professor J. C. Long, in a thoughtful 
critique upon “ Emerson,” says that irreligion is not 
characteristic of our times, and “ is rarely seen except 
among ignorant and very inferior men.” . .. An in- 
teresting symposium on the need of “ Missionary Train- 
ing Schools” converges on the idea that both for 
home and foreign evangelization there is need of more 
light-armed troops to reinforce the heavy-armed— 
trained laymen as helpers to the trained graduates in 
theology. . A reviewof Dr. Briggs’s “ Whither ?” 
by the Rev. Dr. MacArthur, hopes that Dr. Briggs 
will pause before entering the region of general doubt 
and agnosticism, and, if this should be secured, antici- 
pates that he will turn Episcopalian. 

The New Englander for January, reviewing Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt’s book, “The Winning of the 
West,” adduces his opinion, 4s a competent witness, that, 
while the Indians have often been greatly wronged, 
the people of the West have been wronged not only by 
Indians, but especially by sentimental critics. Among 
these he specifies Mrs. Jackson (“ H. H.”), whose book, 
“A Century of Dishonor,“ he declares untrustworthy 
from cover to cover, and marked by “ a hysterical in- 
difference to facts.” . . In “A Criticism of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Article in the ‘ Nineteenth Cent- 
ury, Mr. W. Higgs shows that her historical criti- 
cism of the New Testament is the reflex of a movement 
which in Germany, the land of its birth, is so far ex- 
hausted as to be without an adherent of any consider- 
able ability. 


A Hist 
Foes. By Eli Thayer. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
This volume presents, in a loose-jointed way, a great 
deal of interesting matter bearing upon a most inter- 
esting episode in American history. The immigration 
of Free Soil settlers into Kansas in order to redeem that 
State from slavery was a N and extremely im- 

rtant event in our history. y demonstrating to the 
South that even the disgraceful concession which it 
had obtained in securing the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise would avail it nothing, and that slavery 
was sure to be restricted to the States it already held, 
the war which resulted in abolition was precipitated. 
The high spirit which impelled the emigration was ex- 


p in the “ Emigrant’s Song” of the great aboli- 
tion poet : 
** We crossed the prairies as of old 
Our fathers crossed the seas, 
To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free.“ 


Had Mr. Thayer confined himself to the eulogy of the 
and methods of the crusaders, his volume 
would deserve nothing but praise, but, unfortunately, he 
devotes most of his attention to abusing the Abolition- 
ists. That they were fanatics, that they were willing to 
break up the Union in order to free the Nation from the 
disgrace of slavery, is abundantly shown. The men 
who realized before their time that it was the crime of 
crimes to rob the negroes of their wages and of them- 
selves were not likely to set a high value upon a meas- 
ure so moderate as the Kansas immigration. All of 
them had prophesied that the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise meant that Kansas would become a slave 
State. When that repeal roused the North to a hatred 
of slavery unknown before, they were willingthat Kan- 
sas should become a slave State in order to intensify 
this moral hatred. But Mr. Thayer sees none of these 
things. Hare-brained fanatics, secessionists, marplots, 
are the only names that he has for Garrison and his 
friends. e Abolitionists have indeed received a 
great deal of cheap eulogy since the war from the ve 
class of men who hate the spirit which they embodied. 
They were the “ theorists,” the “ millennialists,” of their 


day. Now that their reform has been realized, the. 


conservatives indorse it, and build sepulchers to the 
prophets whom their fathers stoned. Mr. Thayer 


attempts to use the stones which were thrown at the 
Abolitionists in building a monument to those who cast 
them, The book is further disfigured by the stupen- 


of the Kansas Crusade, Its Friends and Its . 


dous egotism of its author. All American history re- 
volves around the Kansas Crusade, and the Kansas 
Crusade revolves around Mr. Thayer. In order that 
the exact influence of the Emigration Society which he 
started may be measured, one turns from rhetoric to 
statistics, and finds that the company used in all 
$140,000 in assisting the emigration. The Emigration 
Society was not the cause of this movement, but merely 
the most important expression of it. Had there been 
no Emigration Society, the patriotic emigration would 
have gone on unassisted, and the soil of Kansas would 
still have been redeemed. 


The Story of Emin’s Rescue as Told in Stanley's Let- 
ters. (New York: Harper & Bros.) This collection 
of the letters written by Stanley during his just com- 

leted African exploration will serve very well to sat- 
isfy public — and interest while we are awaiting 
the completion and publication of his eagerly expected 
book on the subject. The little volume contains some 

rivate letters not heretofore given to the world, is put 
forth with Mr. Stanley’s consent, and is edited by the 
Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society, Mr. 
J. Seott Keltie. It would have been worth while, one 
would think, for the editor to have prefaced each letter 
with a short account of the state of affairs at the time 
of its writing, but perhaps the introductory chapter 
may supply the place of such notes. We have already 
told at considerable length the wonderful story of the ex- 
plorer’s journeys and counter-marches in the forest, and 
may await his full account before commenting further 
on it. The reluctance of Emin to leave his province, 
and Stanley’s estimate of Emin’s character, in particu- 
lar will be more intelligently spoken of when we shall 
have the full relation of each. At present we content 
ourselves with selecting from this extraordinary and 
thrilling record of adventure a passage describing 
the peculiarities and inconveniences of the forest 
traveling—a passage which in its condensed graphic- 
ness is one of the most remarkable the writer ever 
penned : 

Try and imagine some of these inconveniences. Take a 
thick Scottish copse, dripping with rain ; imagine this copse 
to be a mere undergrow the nourished under the impenetrable 
shade of ancient trees, ranging from 100 to 180 feet high ; 
briers and thorns abundant ; lazy creeks meandering through 
the depths of the jungle, and sometimes a deep affluent of a 

reat river. Imagine this forest and jungle in all stages of 

ecay and growth old trees falling, leaning perilously over. 
fallen prostrate ; ants and insects of all kinds, sizes, and 
colors murmuring around ; monkeys and chimpanzees above, 
queer noises of birds and animals, crashes in the jungle as 
troops of elephants rush away ; dwarfs with poisoned arrows 
securely hidden behind some buttress or in some dark recess ; 
strong, brown-bodied aborigines with terribly sharp spears, 
standing poised, still as dead stumps; rain pattering down 
on you every other day in the year; an 13 atmosphere, 
with its dread consequences, fever and dysentery ; gloom 
throughout the day, and darkness almost palpable through- 
out the night; and then, if you will imagine such a forest ex- 
tending the entire distance from Plymouth to Peterland, you 
will have a fair idea of some of the inconveniences endured 
by us from June 28 to December 5, 1887, and from June 1, 
1888, to the present date, to continue again from the present 
date till about December 10, 1888, when I hope then to say 
a last farewell to the Congo forest. 


Warren Hastings was a man devoid of fear, —. 
masterful, and quite determined to attain his ends by 
whatever overbearing and forceful means; yet loyal to 
the interests of 2 of absolute incorruptibility, 
sagacious, far-sighted, and a thorough statesman. He 
was sent as Governor-General to India at that period 
when Britain had not yet determined upon the policy 
by which she should govern her colonies. This period 
of colonial mismanagement lost her New England, and 
but for the firmness of Hastings would have lost 
India also. Although the target for political hatred in 
England, and supplied with subordinates in India who 
were bitterly disloyal to him because they wished to 
succeed Hastings in the Governor-Generalship, for 
thirteen years he ruled the British possessions in India. 
His policy was, in brief, to take advantage of every 
pretext to acquire for England the possessions of the 
native — This has now become the fixed 
policy of Great Britain, but at that day the English 

ple had not yet accustomed their consciences to the 
idea. At length, through political enemies, Hastings 
was recalled, and then followed the famous trial, made 
forever memorable by the fervid oratory of Burke 
and Sheridan. That trial, which dragged through 
seven years and was a blot upon the history of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence, ended abruptly in the acquittal of 
Hastings, who lived for thirty years afterward in com- 
parative retirement. Sir Alfred Lyall’s Warren Hast- 
ings, in English Men of Action Series (New York : Mac- 
millan & Co.), is a fair, judicial, and most interesting 
biography of this remarkable man. This is his final 
word : “He [Hastings] was undoubtedly cast in the 
type, so constantly recurrent in political history, of the 
sons of Zeruiah, and he very nearly earned their his- 
torical reward.“ 


Mrs. Catherwood’s “ Romance of Dollard ” showed 
a thorough mastery of some of the richest romance 
material in our early history. Readers of Mr. Park- 
man have long wondered why our novelists have left 
almost untouched a field so full of varied and fascinat- 
ing interest. In the “ Romance of Dollard” Mrs. 
Catherwood described with great pictorial power one 
of the most striking episodes in the early history of the 
struggles between the French and [roquois in Canada. 
She has now ventured again into the same field, and 


with a kindred success. The Story of Tonty (A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago) is full of the atmosphere of 
the stirring and adventurous period in which it is laid. 
Tonty’s association with and devotion to La Salle in the 
memorable undertakings which have linked the name 
of the great explorer with the long watercourse from 
the St. Lawrence through the Great Lakes down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf, form one of the pleasantest 
features in the turbulent life of a heroic and misunder- 
stood man. The Anglo-Saxon civilization in this coun- 
try has not yet done justice to the French explorers 
and settlers. Foremost among these stands La Salle, as 
heroic a figure as appears in the early history of the 
continent. Tonty was his faithful and trusted lieuten- 
ant, and the brief romance which Mrs. Catherwood 
has woven out of some of the facts in the lives of these 


two men brings before the mind very vividly the age 


in which they lived, the obstacles which surrounded 
and the perils which encircled them. It is hardly 
necessary to tell the réaders of the “ Romance of 
Dollard” that “The Story of Tonty is full of the 
atmosphere of its time. It betrays an intimate and 
sympathetic knowledge of the great age of explorers, 
and it is altogether a charming piece of work. 


The rivalry, if not jealousy, between the dead-and- 

ne Abolitionists is being revived by their descendants 
in recently published biographies. Mr. William Birney, 
feeling that too large or too exclusive a part in the 
anti-slavery movement has been assigned to William 
Lloyd Garrison, hastens, in his James G. Birney and His 
Times: The Genesis of the Republican Party, with Some 
Account of Abolition Movements in the South before 1838, 
to correct possible misjudgment occasioned by the late 
voluminous Life of Mr. Garrison. To both heroes be 
honor! Why renew old fights? The issue has been 
decided. Birney will not be forgotten when the future 
with impartial pen writes the history of the anti-slav- 
ery movement. Otherwise Mr. Birney’s sketch is as 
admirable as it is interesting. (New York : D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 


The object of Sara E. Hervey in writing and publish- 
ing at her own expense The Estey Family is wholly 
commendable. It is nothing less than to stimulate the 
loftiest ambitions of young people. It is, therefore, 
with sincere reluctance that we say anything but praise 
of the book, but in fact we have failed to become inter- 
ested in the tale, or to sympathize with the author’s 
opinions upon social and religious questions. With the 
highest respect, we venture to pronounce those opinions 
crude and uninformed, and the characters of the story 
not sufficiently admirable to excite enthusiastic effort 
to nobility of career. 


Mr. Sullivan Holman M’Collester’s travels Round the 
Globe, in Old and New Paths (Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House) is a pleasing but not especially 
striking record of the tour of one who has eyes to see. 
The illustrations are excellent both in choice and exe- 
eution. This book, which is never dull, proves the 
saying that one brings from a foreign tour what he 
takes to it. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss Braddon has just issued her fiftieth novel. 

—Sir Theodore Martin denies that Queen Victoria 
has informed him of her intention to issue a further 
volume from her journals. 

—Mr. Howells said at a dinner recently that when 
he was editor of the“ Atlantic Monthly“ he rejected 
one of his own contributions. 

— In consequence of the cholera outbreak in the East, 
Mr. Haggard has abandoned his projected tour to Persia 
in quest of studies for his“ Queen Esther,” and gone 
to Athens instead. 

—The second volume of Justin McCarthy’s “ His- 
tory of the Four Georges” is in press at Harper & 
Brothers’. It covers the period from Walpole to Pitt, 
or from the accession of George II. to his death. 

—It is one of the curiosities of recent autograph 
sales in London that the signature of Voltaire brought 
only two guineas, while that of Isaac Watts sold for 
three. And while £10 were given for a letter written 
by Boswell, one by Johnson brought £9. 

—A new journal is shortly to be issued to be called 
“The Invited Guest,” to be published weekly, and to 
have for its object the advocacy of temperance and the 
My of immoral literature. The Rev. William 
L. Wardell will be both editor and publisher. 

—Henry Holt & Co. will publish shortly the third 
and concluding volume of Fyffe’s “ History of Modern 
Europe.” The new volume treats of the years 1848 
1878, and covers the important period of European 
politics which led up to the Franco-Prussian war. 

— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has written a novel 
of the time of Christ entitled “Come Forth,” which 
will be published by asyndicate. It is said to have 
religious interest and to contain a love story, the eul- 
mination occurring with the incident of the raising of 
Lazarus. 

—R. L. Stevenson expected to reach Sydney about 
the first of this month. Besides a narrative of his 
eighteen months’ cru’se in the byways of the Pacific, 
which is looked for from him during the year, he is 
preparing, with the assistance of his stepson, Lloyd 
Osborne, a volume of stories to be called “South Sea 
Yarns,” one of them being The Pearl Fisher.” 


— 
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THE GOSPEL ABOUT CHILDREN. 


II. THE .HEAVENLY KINGDOM OF THE 
CHILDREN.’ 


By tHE Rev. Henry VAN Dyke. 


‘Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not; for of such is the kingdom of God.’’—Mark x., 14. 
AST Sunday morning we considered the ques- 
tion, What becomes of little children when 
they die? We found that there were only three 
possible answers to it. The first answer—that 
they are all lost—we passed by, because it belongs 
entirely to paganism and materialism. Our think- 
ing rests definitely on a Christian foundation. We 
frankly admit the right of other men to think dif- 
ferently ; but we do not feel any obligation to go 
back to the beginning every week and prove the 
truth of Christianity before we venture to say any- 
thing about its teachings. There are some things 
which, at least for us, are settled, and we proceed 
upon the basis that the word of God is contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, and that Jesus Christ came 
forth from God to reveal him unto men. 

The second answer—that some of the children 
who die in infancy are lost and some are saved— 
we traced to its origin and followed through its 
variations. We found that it had been held for 
many centuries and in many parts of the Church. 
We found also that it was false, because it was not 
contained in the Bible; because it was against 
natural justice; because it was opposed to the 
principles of judgment revealed by Jesus Christ; 
and because it was contrary to the perfect love of 
our Father in Heaven. The fact that it had been 
logically deduced by one set of men from the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, and by another set 
of men from the doctrine of an absolute predesti- 
nation, was not sufficient to convince us of its truth. 
On the contrary, the fact that both of these doctrines 
could be carried out to such a conclusion was simply 
a reductio ad absurdum, and convinced us that 
neither of them could possibly be true. Death 
before baptism does not necessarily doom the soul 
to perdition. There is no divine decree which con- 
demns any portion of the human race from all eter- 
nity to an endless punishment by the bare will of a 
sovereign God. Against both of these errors stands 
the simple truth that it is not the will of our 
Father in heaven that one of these little ones 
should perish. 

But you will perceive at once that this conclu- 
tion is, only negative. It does not go beyond the 
rejection of the falsehood. It gives us only the 
firm and clear and unalterable conviction that, un- 
der the reign of the God who is made known to us 
in Jesus Christ, there cannot be a single child in 
hell. And this conviction, thanks be to God, 
is no new thing. Even while the doctrine of 
infant perdition was being taught in its unmiti- 

ted severity, there were men who denied and 
rejected it. Michael Servetus was one of them. 
Among the errors for which the magistrates of 
Geneva condemned him to be burned was this: 
he taught that “all who are taken from life as 
infants and children are exempt from eternal 
death. And I think you will agree with me that 
this particular heresy was one for which a man 
could suffer martyrdom with honor. Episcopius 
also, the leader of the Arminians, held that infants 
are liberated, by special divine grace, from the 
perdition of sin. Hugo Grotius, the first and the 
greatest of modern lawyers, uttered his clear pro- 
test against the horrible decree which consigns 
helpless children to inevitable perdition. Many 
others took the same ground; some of them were 
avowedly Calvinists, but they held that Calvin was 
not infallible, and refused to follow him beyond the 
Word of God. Among them was a man whose 
name is familiar to all of us—Dr. Isaac Watts, the 
poet, whose “ Little Busy Bee” still serves as an 
example to good children, and whose hymns we still 
sing with love in our churches. He professed him- 
self utterly unwilling to believe that “any little 
children are condemned to eternalshisery for noth- 
ing else but because they —— of Adam, 
the original transgressor.” But, not being able to 
see his way beyond this denial, he boldly cut the 
Gordian knot of their destiny by affirming his 
opinion that many of them at death are annihilated 
and pass out of existence altogether. It was a 
daring conclusion, and yet infinitely wiser and more 
reasonable than the doctrine of St. Augustine or 
Calvin. But is it indeed the final word upon the 


subject? Is it not possible for $Y hold fast 


> 
1 Preached in the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
City, November 10, 1889. 


to the Bible as the Word of God, and believe in 
Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world, to go far 
beyond the denial that there are infants in hell ? 

Yea, verily! On the ruins of that gray and 
dusty error we may build the temple of a glorious 
and living truth. Beyond, far beyond, the rejec- 
tion of infant perdition, we pass on to the proclama- 
tion of infant salvation. We affirm our faith in 
the eternal redemption of all dying infants, and 
our belief in a heaven full of happy children. 

This, you see, is the third answer to the ques- 
tion, What becomes of little children when they 
die? They are all saved. This is the answer that 
we accept. And I propose, to-day, to set in order 
the grounds on which it rests, in order that you 
and I may be able to give a reason for the faith 
that is in us. 

And, first of all, let us mention with honor the 
names of some of the great and good men of the 
past who have held this faith and expressed it 
under difficulties. Ulrich Zwingle, the brave Swiss 
reformer, who died at the head of his followers 
fighting for liberty of conscience, was one. Isaac 
Barrow, the learned English mathematician and 
theologian, was another. Augustus Toplady, whose 
noble hymn, * Rock of Ages, is a joy forever to the 
Church, was another. Lyman Beecher, who stood 
like a bulwark against infidelity in our country 
during the first half of this century, was another. 
And, not to weary you with the noble names which 
now come rushing in upon us in the full tide of 
a larger hope, Charles Hodge, venerable and be- 
loved man, for whose instructions and example I 
thank God as one of the greatest blessings of my life 
—Charles Hodge, pillar of orthodoxy and defender 
of the faith, was another of those who affirmed 
the belief in the salvation of all children who 
die in infancy. Before he passed to his reward 
in heaven, he bore testimony that The common 
doctrine of Evangelical Protestants is that all who 
die in infancy are saved.” Mark those words. 
It is not an individual opinion, which you and I 
hold in opposition to our brethren. It is not a 
secret desire, which we cherish without reason or 
Scripture to sustain it. It is a common doctrine, 
which we hold in the brotherhood of the faith and 
preach as a part of the blessed Gospel. Show me 
a man who does not hold it, and I will show you 
a modern heretic, a separatist, a solitary, a belated 
wanderer out of the Dark Ages, a man born three 
centuries behind his time, a man like the demoniac 
of Gadara, whose dwelling is among the tombs—a 
man who knows not the things that have come to 
pass in these days.” For the hidden hope that 
sprang up in the hearts of a few disciples in the 
past, forcing its way like a trickling stream through 
the crevices of those massive walls of logie which 
were built to dam it down, has been fed by the 
Word of God and the Spirit of Christ until it has 
risen into the flood of a mighty river, sweeping 
the ponderous barriers away like chaff. No prog- 
ress in theology’? Yes, thank God, there is prog- 
ress. Not greater or more divine was the ad- 
vance when St. Paul indicated the right of the 
Gentiles to a place in the kingdom of Christ; not 
greater or more divine was the advance when 
Luther and Calvin and Knox broke the chains of 
Roman error, and gave the Church the open Bible 
as her inheritance; not greater or more divine was 
any step that the Church of Christ has ever taken, 
than that which lies between the days when vener- 
able doctors of the Westminster Assembly believed 
that God was glorified by many children of Turks 
and Indians crying and leaping in hell, and this 
day in which we affirm our common evangelical 
faith that all dying infants are saved, and that 
God's heaven is thronged with happy children. 

But why do we believe this, and on what ground do 
we teach it? Let us state the reasons for our 
faith as briefly and as simply as possible. 

1. In the first place, we believe in the salvation of 
all the little children because we believe that Jesus 
Christ died for all mankind. It was the world that 
God loved in his infinite compassion, and it was to 
take away the sin of the world that God sent his 
own Son to live a perfect life and to die as the 
propitiation for the whole world upon the cross of 
Calvary. This is the teaching of the Holy Script- 
ure. To narrow or confine it is to do dishonor to 
the Word of God; nay, worse, it is to tie the hands 
that were pierced upon the cross, with the bonds of 
our theology. 

The atonement of Jesus Christ has an infinite 
value and a world-wide meaning. It has a relation 
to the whole human race; not merely a possible 
relation, a theoretical relation, but an actual relation. 
It is bestowed upon all mankind as the air we 


breathe, as the sun that shines on us. It is a uni” 
versal gift. It is the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the werld. 

Why is it, then, that all men do not receive its 
benefits? Simply and solely because they will not. 
And who are they whose lives are unblessed, whose 
souls are unsaved, by Jesus Christ? Only those of 
whom the Scripture clearly tells us that they have 
no part in his kingdom; those who walk in pride 
and hardness of heart, unwilling to repent and seek 
mercy at God’s hand ; those who walk in iniquity, 
following their fleshly lusts ; those who walk in ark. 
ness, because they hate light; those who walk in 
cruelty and oppression, because they despise their 
fellow-men ; those who turn away from Jesus Christ 
and count the blood of the everlasting covenant an 
unholy thing—these are they who shall never enter 
into the Holy City, nor find a place in God’s blessed 
kingdom. But by what right, by what authority of 
Scripture, by what sanction of Jesus Christ, would 
you cast out one little child to dwell among those 
dogs and sorcerers and whoremongers and murderers 
and idolaters and liars? What reason would God 
have for refusing admittance to one little child who 
knocked at heaven’s gate? Christ died for all; 
and his death avails for all except those whom the 
Gospel itself excludes from its benefits. There is 
not a line or a word to shut out one of the little 
dying children. Therefore Christ died for them, 
and Christ saves them when they die. 

But perhaps some one will say, How, then, do you 
get rid of the consequences of the Fall? How do 
you explain away the guilt of original sin which 
rests upon every descendant of the guilty Adam?“ 
We do not explain it away. We are willing to 
accept the very strongest statement of it that you 
can possibly draw from the Bible. And the stronger 
you make it the more clearly does it prove the 
salvation of infants. For not one word does the 
Scripture say of the relation of Adam to the race 
which it does not say of the relation of Christ to the 
race. If Adam was the federal head of a fallen 
humanity, then Christ was the federal head of a 
redeemed humanity. If Adam's transgression 
brought a curse on all mankind, then Christ’s atone- 
ment brought a blessing upon all mankind. The 
closer you bind a child to his fallen father Adam, 
the closer do you bind him to his risen Father 
Christ. If it is true that 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 


it is just as true that 


“ Christ Jesu’s cross 
Redeems our loss.” 


Turn to the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and read what the inspired Apostle Paul 
has written on this subject. It is an immense Gos- 
pel, wider than the earth and deeper than the sea: 
“So then as through one trespass the judgment 
came unto all men to condemnation, even so through 
one act of righteousness the free gift came unto all 
men to justification of life. For as through one 
man’s disobedience the many were made sinners, 
even so through the obedience of one shall the 
many be made righteous.” (Rom. v., 18, 19.) 
What interpretation can we put upon this language, 
what in the name of truth and honesty can it 
mean, unless it means that the obedience of Christ 
countervails the disobedience of Adam and blots it 
out completely? Yes, that is the doctrine of Seript- 
ure. Original sin is all atoned for, the guilt of it 
is taken away forever from the race, by the Lamb 
of God. No living soul shall ever perish for 
Adam’s transgression. “For if by the trespass of 
one the many died, much more did the grace of 
God and the gift by the grace of the one man 
Jesus Christ abound unto the many.” (Rom. 
v., 15.) 

The little child that comes into the world is born 
into a sinful humanity ; but it is not guilty in God's 
sight, any more than it is guilty in your sight. It 
is made innocent by the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without spot or blemish And if it 
passes out of this world before it has willfully 
turned away from the mercy of God, before it has 
chosen sin and loved it and lived in it, it 
pure and guiltless,a ransomed spirit, a lost child 
found, a beloved child saved, into the boundless 
love of our Father in heaven. 

2. In the second place, we believe in the salva- 
tion of all dying infants because it is in accordance 
with the teachings of Christianity in regard to the 
desire and purpose of God to save every soul that 
can possibly be saved, and the vast extent of his 
kingdom of eternal happiness. These teachings. 
are not confined to the New Testament. We find 
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them embedded in the prophecies which foretold 
the coming of Christ. No one can read the Bible 
candidly without acknowledging that it tells from 
the very beginning of a God that delighteth 
not in the death of the wicked—a God that 
loveth mercy, and findeth in judgment a strange 
work. Christ came into this world to reveal this 
God—to show us the very heart of his heart and 
the abundance of his love. And the Apostles of 
Christ proclaimed him as a God not willing that 
any should perish. Now, think for a moment of 
the presence and power of his Holy Spirit, who 
worketh where and when and how he pleaseth—as 
secret and as viewless as the wind that bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth —think of that Spirit 
of life and love moving silently everywhere through 
the world, and imagine if you can that the souls of 
little children whom God loves, whom God desires 
to save, are lost to him as they flutter through the 
gates of death into the other world. Shall it be 
said of the sparrows that “not one of them falleth 
to the ground without your Father,” and yet shall 
the flocks of childish souls fly way into the night 
without his notice or his care’? I tell you, not one 
of those little wanderers can slip unseen past the 
good Father who watches and waits for them. Not 
one of them can escape the influence of that Spirit 
which he is more ready to bestow than earthly 
parents are to give good gifts unto their children. 
Is there any spiritual grace which they require to 
fit them for the vision of God? The Spirit can 
bestow that grace upon them even though they are 
unconscious of it. Do they need to be born again ? 
He who gave them life will give them new life. 
They fly from our arms, not into the arms of dark- 
ness, but into the arms of God, and with him they 
are safe. 

If this were not true, bow, then, should we under- 
stand the teachings of the Bible in regard to the 
immense number of the redeemed and the measure- 
less population of the city of God? Out of this 
human race the vast majority perish in childhood. 
And yet the promise of God has ever been that the 
company of the redeemed should far exceed the 
company of the lost. Thy seed, said he to the 
father of the faithful, shall be like the sands of the 
seashore. Thy seed shall be like the stars of 
heaven for multitude. Countless myriads, more 
than the human mind can number, shall be gath- 
ered in the abode of peace. The kingdom of 
darkness is a lake, narrow, bounded and shut in on 
every side. The kingdom of light isa sea, stretch- 
ing far beyond our sight, and dazzling with radi- 
ance, into the horizon which is infinite. The voice 
of death is but a slender note vanishing in the 
night. The voice of praise is as the sound of many 
waters rising forever about the throne of God and 
the Lamb. 

Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
In sparkling raiment — 
The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light.“ 


And how shall that ever be, how shall the num- 
ber of the redeemed immeasurably surpass the 
number of the lost, unless that great, silent, help- 
less majority of the human race who die in child- 
hood shall be gathered among the blessed in God’s 
kingdom? In those mighty throngs there will be 
countless little saints, born in pain on earth for a 
moment that they might live in joy in heaven for- 
ever. In that vast anthem of increasing praise 
there will be a part set for children’s voices—a part 
that none could sing save those whose only music 
had been learned from the angels. Do you remem- 
ber Raphael's picture of the Sistine Madonna—the 
greatest picture in the world? The cloud against 
which the holy child Jesus and his mother are 
revealed seems at first sight to be only a celestial 
vapor; but as you look at it more closely you see 
that it is composed of an infinitude of beautiful, 
shining, infant faces. It is no poet’sdream. It is 
a reality. The very air of heaven is populous and 
radiant with happy childhood. That which the 
prophet wrote in his ancient vision of the earthly 
Jerusalem is true of the City of God: “ The streets 
of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in 
the streets thereof.” 

3. In the third place, we believe that all little 
children pass through the door of death into the 
heaven of God because Jesus Christ bas taught us 
that they belong to heaven. Hearken to the words 
of Jesus: 

„At the same time came the disciples unto Jesus, 
saying, Who is the greatest in the kingdom of heaven ? 

And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst of them, 


„And said, Verily I say unto you, Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

„% Whosoever therefore shall bumble bimself as this 
little child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

“Take heed that ye 3 not one of these little 
ones; for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” (Matt. xviii., 1-4, 10.) 


„ And he sat down, and called the twelve, and saith 
unto them, If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of all, and servant of all. 

„ And he took a child, and set him in the midst of 
them : and when he had taken him in his arms, he said 


unto them, 

“ Whosoever shall receive one of such children 
in my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive 
me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me.” (Mark 
ix., 35-37.) 

“ And they brought young children to him, that he 
should touch them: and his disciples rebuked those 
that brought them. 

„But when Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, 
and said unto them, Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not: for of such is the 
kingdom of God. 

“ Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. 

„And he took them up in his arms, put his hands 
upon them, and blessed them.” (Mark x., 13-16.) 


I have said that our Master taught that the little 
children belong to heaven. It is, indeed, too 
little to claim for his teaching. For, as we look 
more closely at that fourteenth verse of the tenth 
chapter of St. Mark, we see that the words “ of 
such stand in the original in the genitive of pos- 
session. And this is the glorious truth that leaps 
out to meet us: Heaven belongs to the little chil- 
dren. It is their inheritance, their possession, their 
kingdom. Not one soul shall ever enter it who 
does not come as a little child. 

With these gracious words we may rest our case ; 
and so we come to the end of our two sermons on 
the state of little children after death. It is a task 
that has been before my mind through many 
months. I have studied and longed and prayed 
for strength and opportunity to accomplish it—to 
proclaim clearly, and to prove certainly out of the 
Word of God, that there is not a single infant in 
hell, and that heaven is thronged with happy chil- 
dren. And if any one shall ask why I have cared 
so much about this, and taken so much pains and 
time to do it, let me give him a simple and straight- 
forward answer. 

It was not for the sake of casting any reproach 
upon those teachers of the past who have failed to 
read this doctrine in the Bible. It would be a 
strange thing if we could not reverence the wise 
and good men who have gone before us, even while 
we recognize that they were finite and fallible. It 
would be a strange thing if we could not cling to 
the heritage of truth which they have left us, all 
the more firmly because we do not hesitate to purify 
it from the errors of a vicious and deceptive hu- 
man logic. If we see a little farther into the Bible 
than they did, it is not by our own light, but by the 
illumination which God gives like the growing day ; 
and that should never make us proud, but humble 
and grateful, and willing always to wait upon the 
Spirit of the Lord. 

Nor was it for the sake of making you think less 
of the justice and sovereignty of God that I de- 
sired to preach these sermons. On the contrary, 
it was to make you think more of those great doc- 
trines, and to think of them not blindly, but with 
open eyes. God is infinitely just, and therefore 
the same judgment which condemns you and me 
for the evil that we have done, justifies and saves 
the little child that has never done evil. God is 
absolutely sovereign, and therefore he can and will 
save all those who do not despise and reject his 
mercy. 

But there were just three reasons why my heart 
was constrained and mightily impelled to preach 
this Gospel for the Little Ones. 

First, in order to make it easier for you to love 
God. If any one of you has ever thought of him 
as an impassive, supreme, iron-willed Monarch 
whose arbitrary decree sends immortal souls to 
death or to life, solely and equally for his own 
good pleasure, banish that hateful thought forever 
from your mind. Learn to think of him as the 
great Father whose nature and whose name is 
Love. Even as the sunlight embraces and en- 
circles the whole earth, so does his love embrace 
and encircle all humanity. Night comes only 
when we turn away from it. Day comes when we 


turn toward it. It is our duty to love him because 
everything in him is supremely and perfectly lov- 
able. That is salvation—to love God and our 
fellow-men even as he loves us. And surely if 
anything can help us to do that, it is the thought 
of his infinite, unceasing, everlasting care and 
tenderness for the little children who suffer and 
die on earth. 

The second reason why I have longed to preach 
this truth to you is in order that it might lead and 
draw you upward into a better life. There are 
some of you whose little children have been taken 
away into a happier world. And yet you are still 
living without God and without hope—living in sin 
and impenitence—living without a personal faith in 
Jesus Christ, or an open acceptance of him as your 
Saviour. O that the memories of human love 
might bring you into the kingdom of the divine 
love! O that you might be called by a still, small 
voice—the voice of a little child—out of a careless, 
sinful life into the life that leads to heaven! O 
that you might learn to say with David, “I shall 
go to him, though he may not return to me!” 
Then, indeed, you would come, penitent and heart- 
broken, to the feet of Jesus, and ery, “ Lord, thou 
art the Good Shepherd of my little lamb: be also 
the Shepherd of my soul forever, and bring us 
together in thy heavenly fold.” 

There is one more reason why I have longed to 
preach and prove to you the salvation of the little 
children. It is for consolation and comfort. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is not sad tidings. It is 
glad tidings. It is sent to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to give them the oil of joy for mourning, and 
the spirit of praise for the garment of heaviness. 
If there is any place where we need this comfort, it 
is at the death-bed of little children. To see them 
suffer—so timid, so frail, so helpless—that tries 
our courage and our faith even to the uttermost. 
There is nothing that can sustain us, there is noth- 
ing that can console and quiet us, when the bright 
presence has vanished, and the silent house aches 
with longing for the sound of a little voice that is 
still, save the thought that God has taken his own 
again, and that the brief childish sorrow is changed 
into an eternal joy. 

„There is a reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 
“ He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
e kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


20 4 Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 
he Reaper said, and smiled : 
Dear tokens of the earth are they 
Where he was once a child.’ 


“ And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love ; 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


„Oh, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day : 
"Twas an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away.” 


BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


The readers of The Christian Union have always 
taken a helpful interest in the work of the Burnham 
Industrial Farm. The treasurer writes me he has no 
money to pay the expenses of February. There are on 
my desk more than a score of letters from guardians 
and parents begging that their boys can be sent here. 
Under God we can save these boys if they are sent 
here. To try and take more we have reduced our ex- 
penses more than seventy dollars last month. A large 
part of our work is done by unpaid zealous Christian 
young men, who are in training for institutional work. 
We ought to take more of these young men. They, 
too, must be supported. These facts ought to be 
known to your readers, whose prayers and help we 
want. This is the King’s business, and requireth haste ! 

W. M. F. Rounp. 


JOINT PREACHING. 


Two Boston ministers—a Congregationalist and a 
Baptist—whose churches are not far apart, have been 
holding union meetings, at which one preaches the first 
half of the sermon, and the other the last half. The 
experiment is said to have worked to the delectation of 
the congregation, and each minister has spurred the 
other on to his best homiletical work. Joint author- 
ship of books is not uncommon nowadays, and it may 
be that we shall get better preaching if pastors put 
their heads together and ferret out the lessons of a 
passage of Scripture. Two souls with but a single 
text, and that thoroughly mastered—the idea is worth 
thinking about.—[The Congregationalist. 


| 
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TEMPERANCE ANECDOTES. 


At the twenty-first annual meeting of the Father 
Mathew Total Abstinence Society of St. Paul, 
Minn., held week before last, its founder, Arch- 
bishop Ireland, was the orator. Among his remi- 
niscences was the following : 

“Twenty-one years ago the Father Mathew Society 
was organized in the old brick schoolhouse at the cor- 
ner of Wabasha and Sixth Streets. It came about in 
this way. A petition signed by seven men, one of 
whom was a saloon-keeper, addressed to Father Ire- 
land,’ and asking me to establish a Father Mathew 
Total Abstinence Society, came into my possession. I 
thought to myself that they would never keep the 
pledge, but upon maturer consideration concluded to 
make the experiment. Accordingly, at 4 r. u. on Jan- 
uary 10, 1869, we held a meeting in that brick school- 
house. We started out that day with seventy men 
pledged to total abstinence. And of that old guard 
there are with me on this platform to-night Patrick 
Butler, Thomas Nolan, and John Donovan. Among the 
seven men who signed the petition were Patrick Nash, 
John Keenan, and Thomas Shehan. Public opinion 
was very much against our organization, and it was gen- 
erally said that we wouldn’t last very long. By March 
17 we were pretty strong, and we wanted first place 
in the St. Patrick's procession. We succeeded in get- 
ting it, too,and then one of the grand marshals, who, 
by the way, was a saloon-keeper, broke his baton and 
said he’d never march in that procession if we were 
allowed in line. He didn’t march; and when I heard 
of it I predicted that when he broke that baton he broke 
the power of the saloon among the Irish Catholic peo- 
ple of St. Paul. Thank God I have to-night to feel 
that that prediction came true.” 


Hardly less interesting and significant as to the 
change in American sentiment on the temperance 
question are Charles Tuckerman’s reminiscences of 
the Rev. John Pierpont in his article in the current 
number of the “ North American ” on the Boston 
of fifty years ago. After speaking of Channing, 
Mr. Tuckerman continues as follows: 


Another Unitarian clergyman who for many years 
influenced his congregation with almost supreme power, 
and who was the counterpart of Channing in physique 
and style of delivery, is worthy of a sketch. This was 
the Rev. John Pierpont. He was tall, strong-limbed, 
and energetic ; possessing a very original mind and a 
directness of purpose which was never turned aside by 
questions of self-interest. Even to the verge of offense, 
and finally beyond it, he preached the duty of men to 
God and to each other, fearless of personal conse- 
quences. During the great temperance movement in 
Boston, Pierpont was in rather an awkward position 
toward his congregation. A strictly temperate man 
himself, he had always enjoined temperance upon his 
hearers ; but now he felt it incumbent bpon him to join 
his forces with the party whose principle was ‘total 
abstinence,’ and he well knew that this would not be 
acceptable to the majority of his hearers. Among the 
pillars of his church, the principal pew-owners, and the 
largest contributors to the fund in its support, were two 
or three distillers of ardent spirits, who had accumu- 
lated large fortunes in their trade, and who were held 
to be honorable and worthy men. No doubt the con- 
scientious preacher took these points into serious con- 
sideration ; but, being a man who despised half- 
measures in a case where morals were concerned, he 
decided to preach down their vocation in life, even if it 
resulted in preaching them out of church. Accordingly, 
he did not mince matters, but with the full force of 
argument and appeal he denounced those who built up 
fortunes by the manufacture of intoxicating liquors, and 
held them chiefly responsible for the crying evil of the 
times—intemperance—and its debasing and impoverish- 
ing results. One or two such sermons passed without 
serious comment, but as Sunday after Sunday the en- 
thusiastic preacher returned to the charge, the distillers, 
supported by a majority of the pew-owners, could stand 
it no longer, and Pierpont was respectfully dismissed 
from the pulpit.” 


Along the same line is the contrast made by the 
Baltimore American between the New Year's 
Day receptions of the new aristocracy at Washing- 
ton and old. As it is the first good word we 
have seen for the plutocracy which now rules at the 
Nation’s capital, it is worth giving: “ Those who 
went calling to-day observed that the two classes of 
Washington aristocracy divided sharply on the wine 
line. The old native Washington thoroughbred 
families remained true to the ideas of Southern hos- 
pitality and a generous buffet. The newer aristoc- 
racy—that is, the ladies of the Cabinet and of the 
Senate—did not offer wine.“ 


In the old days, however, there were not want- 
ing temperance men at Washington. A pamphlet 
has just been published giving an account of the 
“Congressional Temperance Society,” which was 
founded in 1833, under the leadership of Edward 


Everett, Daniel Webster, Horatio Seymour, Lewis 
Cass, Felix Grundy, George M. Dallas, George N. 
Briggs, John Blair, and William Hendricks, in the 
old Senate Hall. At the outset, as the reader has 
already judged from the list of names, total absti- 
nence was not among the requirements. This was 
added in 1842. In speaking of the antiquity of 
the temperance movement the pamphlet cites the 
following resolution passed by the first Continental 
Congress in 1774: “ Resolved, That it be recom- 
mended to the several legislatures of the United 
States immediately to pass laws the most effectual 
for putting an immediate stop to the pernicious 
practice of distilling, by which the most extensive 
evils are likely to be derived if not quickly pre- 
vented.” 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
By A TEACHER. 


In 1887 there was expended in all the States and 
Territories, and the District of Columbia, $115,103,- 
886—two dollars each for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. The largest amount per capita 
was expended by Wyoming, $4; California next, $3.79; 
Massachusetts third, 83.55; Iowa fourth, 83.38; Col- 
orado fifth, 83.36; Nebraska sixth, 83.18; IIlinois 
seventh, $3.03; Kansas eighth, $2.93; District of 
Columbia ninth, $2.82 ; Minnesota tenth, $2.72 ; Con- 
necticut and Dakota eleventh, $2.62; Montana twelfth, 
82.58; New York thirteenth, 82.56; Rhode Island 
fourteenth, $2.48 ; Indiana fifteenth, $2.42 ; Michigan 
sixteenth, $2.40; Nevada and Oregon seventeenth, 
$2.34 ; Wisconsin eighteenth, $1.99; Vermont nine- 
teenth, $1.84; Washington twentieth, 81.80; Mary- 
land twenty-first, $1.79; Missouri twenty-second, 
$1.75; Delaware twenty-third, $1.70; New Hamp- 
shire twenty-fourth, 81.68; Maine twenty-fifth, $1.64; 
Idaho twenty-sixth, $1.53; West Virginia twenty- 
seventh, $1.52 ; Utah twenty-eighth, 81.36; Arizona 
twenty-ninth, 8134; Texas thirtieth, $1.33 ; Florida 
thirty-first, $1.27 ; Kentucky thirty-second, 94 cents ; 
Virginia thirty-third, 93 cents ; Arkansas thirty-fourth, 
72 cents ; Mississippi thirty-fifth, 67 cents; Alaska 
thirty-sixth, 64 cents; Tennessee thirty-seventh, 61 
cents ; Louisiana thirty-eight, 44 cents ; Georgia and 
Alabama thirty-ninth, 41 cents ; North Carolina for- 
tieth, 39 cents ; South Carolina forty-first, 38 cents; 
New Mexico forty-second, 24 cents. 


The forthcoming report of the Hon. S. A. Draper, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 
York, will contain the following items of interest : 


Children of school age 1,803,667 
Children enrolled during the year 1,033,813 
Average daily attendance ............... 637.487 
Teachers employee 31.987 
Amount paid for teachers’ wages $9,804,604 
370,673 
‘* Sschool houses 3,744,559 
Total cost for public education $16,691,178 


The Superintendent urges the ge of a compulsory 
law that will bring all the children in. 


The work of “The University and School Exten- 
sion“ is slowly but surely moving on. A large number 
of classes are now in successful operation in New York 
and Brooklyn. Twenty-five courses have already been 
prepared by men eminent in their departments. The 
following are before us: English Literature, by Pro- 
fessor Childs ; ~— Language, by Professor Kit- 
tredge ; Geology, by Professor Shaler; History, by 
Professor MacVane—all of Harvard: German, by 
Professor Boyesen; French, by Professor Scribner ; 
Political Science, by Professor Burgess—of Columbia 
College: Latin, by Professor Peck; Psychology, by 
Professor Ladd; Chemistry, by Professor Mixter; 
Mathematics, by Professor Phelps—of Yale Univer- 
sity : Physics, by Professor Brackett; Astronomy, by 
Professor Young ; Physical Geography, by Professor 
Libbey—of Princeton College. ‘These names indicate 
the thorough character of the work undertaken. The 
next meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Uni- 
versity and School Extension will be held at Clark’s, 
on Saturday evening, February 1. President Dwight, 
of Yale, and Dr. Harris, National Commissioner of 
Education, will give the main addresses after the 
dinner. 


The University Extension work of England, inaugu- 
rated in 1872 by Professor Stuart, of Trinity College, 


Cambridge, England, now numbers sixty thousand 


pupils, and is gaining more rapidly than ever. 


Chairs of Pedagogy for the training of teachers for 
college work and secondary schools are now maintained 
at Columbia, University of the City of New York, 
Cornell, and the State Universities of Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Iowa, and Indiana. These chairs 
have been established because normal schools do not 
and cannot prepare instructors for colleges and pre- 
paratory schools, and at the same time do their present 
work and fulfill the increasing demands made upon 
them. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association will hold its midwinter meet- 
ing in New York City instead of Washington, as is its 
custom. State Superintendent noe of New York, 


is President. Important papers be presented as 
follows: 

School Statistics as the Basis of islative or Official 
Action: What Should be Collected, and How? Superin- 
tendent Harvey M. La Follete, Indiana. State School 
Systems: What is the Best Plan of Organization?“ Superin- 


tendent J. W. Patterson, New Hampshire. 

»The American Educational Exhibit at the International 
Exposition.“ Papers by the following gentlemen will be 
distributed in print, in order that the entire evening may be 
devoted to discussion; viz., John Eaton, James H. Canfield. 
Albert P. Marble, Aaron Gove, the late E. E. Higbee, 
Charles Kendall Adams, Henry Sabin, James MacAllister, 
C. W. Bardeen, C. Wellman Parks. 

City School Systems: What is the Best Plan of Copan 
zation ?’’ Superintendent William H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn. 
Popular Criticisms and 1 4 Concerning the Work 
of Schools: How Far Should their Influence Extend?“ Pres- 
ident Merrill E. Gates, of Rutgers College. 

»The General Government and Public Education Through- 
out the Country,“ William T. Harris, , United States 
Commissioner of Education. The Education of the Negro 
in the South, Editor J. A. B. Lovett, of Huntsville, Ala. 
The Relation of the Coll and Secondary Schools : How 
Can it be Strengthened ?’’ President Charles W. Eliot, of 
Harvard College. 


The meeting will be held on February 18, 19, 20, at 
the College for the Training of Teachers, No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place. This meeting always brings together a 
large number of State and city superintendents. 


It is proposed to erect an international monument to 
James Watt, at Greenock, Scotland, his birthplace. 
The memorial is to be “a large and thoroughly 
equipped technical school.” 


The first number of a new fortnightly scientific 
journal called ‘‘ Revue Générale des Sciences Pures et 
Appliquées,” issued in Paris, January 15, M. Louis 
Olivier, editor, contains articles by eminent French 
scientists. 


The “Harvard Advocate” has been studying the 
Yale and Harvard catalogues covering a period of the 
last eleven years, with a view to ascertaining which in- 
stitution draws students from the largest territory. 
The following comparison of 1878 and 1889 shows the 
tendency : 


1878. 
HARVARD. YALE. 
New England......... %60—75.4% 555—54.2% 
125— 9.8% 187—18.4% 
Rest of the Country 191-—14.8% 280—27.4% 
1.022 
1889. 
HARVARD. YALE, 
New England........ 1,315—68.7% 571—38.0% 
~ P 223—10.7% 283—19.9% 
Rest of the Country. 541—20.6% 623—42.1% 
1.477 


The “ Advocate,” in speaking of the remedy for this 
threatened danger toward provincialism, says: The 
only way to gain the full respect and confidence of the 
people is by excellence that the people can appreciate ; 
a truly democratic spirit ; freedom from narrow self- 
ishness ; and, above all, a high standard of manhood.” 


The National Bureau of Education has issued “ Cir- 
culars of Information ”—No. 5, History of Education 
in Georgia ; No. 6, History of Education in Florida; 
No. 7, Higher Education in Wisconsin. The plan of 
gathering up the“ History of Education“ in each State 
is a good one, and when completed will give a vast 
amount of information that will exert an important in- 
fluence in educational affairs. 


The last Report of the National Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, for 1887-8, just sent out, contains some inter- 
esting facts. The public normal schools now number 
133, having 1,189 instructors and 17,319 pupils in the 
professional training classes. The graduates numbered 
4,381, making the total number of graduates from these 
schools since their beginning 53,455. The total amount 
expended for these schools for the year was $1,240,197. 
The total value of property, including apparatus, was 
$9,846,898. Private normal schools reported, 41, with 
365 instructors, and 6,534 in training classes ; kinder- 
garten training schools, 55, with 96 instructors and 962 
pupils in training classes. To these agencies for train- 
ing teachers must be added 11 colleges and universities 
which are sustaining departments of Pedagogy. 

Governor Low, of Mississippi, in his annual Message 
asserts that in the past eight years the school attend- 
ance has increased 150,000, and the annual expenditure 
for publie education $500,000. 


The Massachusetts Senate has passed a bill requir- 
ing all towns and cities to display the American flag on 
all their schoolhouses whenever the school is in session. 


—February 2 will be observed as “Christian Eu- 
deavor Day” by the members of the I. P. S. C. E. 
The United Society asks for nothing for itself, but 
urges the taking of collections on that day for denomi- 
national missionary boards. This in accordance with 
the principle of the Society that everything is to be 
given and done through church and denomination. 
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COMMENT ON A SERMON. 


The readers of The Christian Union 
who read also “the signs of the times” 
may well be thankful for the able dis- 
course by the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., 
that was published in that paper Jan- 

9, 1890; the subject being “ The 
Secret of Power ;” the text, The king- 
dom of God is not in word, but in power 
(1 Cor. iv., 20). 

It is evident that the writer of this 
sermon anticipates “the shafts of criti- 
cism, thrust in,” as he says, along the 
lines of cleavage.” 

He may not look for it, however, in the 
direction in which some questioning 
thoughts have arisen in the mind of one, 
at least, of his readers. Dr. Parkhurst 
suggests, to some, the class of persons 
known as Reformers. We are aware 
that those of this name, of every degree, 
who attempt a change in the method of 
the thought or the deeds of their time, are 
more likely to affright than to attract a 
conservative public. 

Such men may be likened to the high 
tide of the sea, which, while sweeping all 
before it, both brings to the shore and 
takes away with its receding waves that 
which a multitude of men could in no 
wise move, much less adjust. 

An expression once used by a practical, 
sagacious listener of the sermons of a late 
distinguished preacher may better illus- 
trate the effect produced, in some in- 
stances, by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s 
forcible suggestions. 

This same auditor was wont to remark : 
“The Doctor drives the nail in so hard 
that you lose sight of it altogether; it is 
there, of course, but you don’t see it!“ 
Now if the text selected by Dr. Parkhurst 
had been the words to be found in Matt. 
iv.,3—“ Manshall not live by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of God ”—he would have given 
his people a sermon equall — 
beneficial as that just published, without 
doubt. 

Yet, according to the thinking of some 
people, the latter text seems the direct 
antithesis of the former. The exegesis of 
this text, however, reealls to mind a say- 
ing of the preacher just alluded to; 
namely, that “ the Gospel is a gift to the 
imagination ;” and as such, its words must 
admit of a certain elasticity of cunstruc- 
tion—such, in fact, as recent discoveries, 
both historical and scientific, render im- 
perative. Not long since, the sentence of 
the preacher quoted above was repeated 
and indorsed in a lecture given in the 
chapel of one of our theological semi- 
naries. A learned doctor of laws who 
was present observed to the writer: “ It 
is enough to cause a stirring among the 
dry bones of the old-time professors to 
think, even, that such sentiments are ad- 
vanced here !” 

All unprejudiced religious thinkers will 
rejoice in a lessening of the feeling of 
superstition in regard to the Holy Script- 
ures. 

As has been well said, “ The Bible is a 
structure.” We can part with no portion 
of it without defacing the whole. 

Any one who has read with sympathy 
the account given by John Ruskin, in the 
first volume of “ Preterita,” of his early 
Scriptural education, must deplore the 
efforts of his energetic mother in this 
direction. Alas! if not bidden “to mas- 
ticate and digest the Book of Leviticus,” 
he was expected both to read and to com- 
mit it to memory! Some of us may 
have a blessed reminiscence of a loving, 
willing reader of even the Old Testa- 
ment. The writer recalls an “mother 
in Israel,” as she used to sit down to read 
her Bible. The look of absorption in her 
face, across which a gleam of joy would 
steal every now and then, like sunshine 
breaking through a cloud, caused ever 
wondering surprise on the part of the 
observer. 

A similar experience may have led the 
royal Psalmist to exclaim, “Oh, how I 
love thy law! Thy statutes have been 
my songs in the house of my pilgrim- 
age.” This heavenly inspiration Dr. 
Parkhurst has felicitously described in 
saying, “It is like the Molian harp, 
which is so delicately strang as to 
tremble melodiously in the presence of 
the great spirit of music that lurks in- 
audible in the air.” 

The object of these lines, it may be 
best to state, is simply to forestall the 
evil that the preacher himself admits ; 


namely, that while “the Scriptures are 
not to be treated as a finality—as a sub- 
stitute for Christ,” yet the time may come 
when nominal disciples even cease to use 
them as “an instrument ” of grace. 

The generation of young believers 
now — up, whose limited experi- 
ence not proved to them the power 
and “comfort of the Scriptures,” may, 
if not forewarned, fall into irreverent 
habits of thought regarding them, and 

uently of disuse. 

The lofty, Christian aim that Dr. Park- 
hurst has ever in view in his preaching, 
as each listener must feel, is but to speed 
this blessed day that the Lord proclaims 
by his {prophet : “I will put my law in 
their inward , and write it in their 
hearts; and I will be their God, and 
they shall be my people.” 


THE TRAINED ELEPHANTS OF 
INDIA. 


A traveler writing of some trained ele- 
phants which he saw ina seaport town on 
the Bay of Bengal, in India, thus describes 
their intelligence in “Golden Days :” 
Here you see the trained elephants at 
work piling up teak timber in the numer- 
ous timber yards that line the river 
Their knowledge and intelligence are sim- 
ply wonderful. They are guided by a 
native called a mahout, who is perched 
on the neck, and who gives all the neces- 
sary orders, assisted by his heel and an 
iron goad much like a small 
pickax. The elephants thoroughly under- 
stand what is required of them. Think 
of them piling up square timber to the 
height of forty feet, every stick of which 
is in line and in its proper place, each 

iece weighing from two to three tons. 

hey carry the timber on their tusks, 
holding it in place by their trunk, to the 
place of piling. 

Mr. Findlay, owner of one of the largest 
yards, had his force of elephants put 
through their various forms of work, such 
as piling up the logs and tumbling them 
down, as well as drawing by chain har- 
ness, and pushing with their trunks and 
tusks from three to five of these logs, end 
to end, tandem fashion. 

These elephants are at times very 
troublesome and dangerous, and great 
care is taken to keep strangers at a re- 
spectful distance. They are immense in 
size, and cost from 1,800 to 2,500 rupees 
each; that is to say, from $900 to $1,250. 

When the bell rings for dinner or quit- 
ting-time, they quit at once what they are 
at, and cannot be induced to go on, but bolt 
immediately to their quarters for their 
meal. Woe to the feeder should any of 
them be cut short in their food! They 
never forget it, and revenge themselves 
at the first opportunity. ey bathe in 
the river every evening, and know as well 
as a man when Sunday comes. On that 
day they make for the mud pits, and, like 
pigs, wallow there all day.— [Exchange. 
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“DON’T! 


¥ 


Don’t make your Checks or Money 
Orders payable to Lyman Abbott, 
H.W. Mabie, or Lawson Valentine. 


Don’t send Cash or Postal Notes un- 
less by registered letter. 


Don’t send Postage Stamps of a larg- 
er denomination than 2 cents. 


Don’t order your address changed 
without sending us your old address 
and giving us one week’s notice. 

Don’t address Business Communica- 
tions to the Editors. 

Don’t expect a Receipt for your Sub- 
scription unless the request is ac- 
companied by stamp. The date 
on your label will tell the story the 
following week. 

Don’t send Manuscript without in- 
closing enough postage for its return 
should it not be available. 


* + # DON’T! #4 * 
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YOUR CHOICE. 


By A Reliable House! 


Bvory lady has heard of MME. DEMOREST. 
name isa by 


word ine 


tterns have 
o are the publishers of the well-known pu a, 


Mine. Demorest’s Illustrated Monthly Fashion Journal 


and we wish to Incrense its circulation 200.000 copies 
— the next 90 days, and to that end we will give 
away to new subecribers 


100,000 DEMOREST CORSETS 
100,000 SHOULDER BRACES 
100,000 Srocxine Supporters 


AMARVELOUS OFFER 


Demorest Celeb’d Corsets 

= Shoulder Braces 

“ Stocking Supporters 
The MME. DEMOREST ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
ro- 
lete with matters of interest and is 


n to m 
urthermore filled with Ulustrations, stories, 
sketches, humor matters of general interest. 


s Health 


e 


rest’ 
Braces. 


FREE 
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FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 


= — 
*e. — 


Sizes 18 to 90. 
Give your Corset 
Measure. 


editor, who reccives $5,000 
ing ix pub 


re ter. 

hold — your children may read it as well as you. 
numbers among its subscribers the wives of thousands 
of clergymen throughout the 

** What te 
— you all the latest styles in Lacics’ Hats, Bonnets, 


288 Ita pages is new and original. 


Every line of reading is carefully ed by an 
per annum, and noth- 
jished in ita columns but the best and purest 
r. It may be admitted to any — 

t 


country. It is the best 
r published in the world. 
ear” “When and New te Wear It.” 
always abreast of the times, and everything 

It also contains 


latest Fashion news from abroad by our Special 


London and Paris correspondents. 


Mme. Demo 
Shoulder 
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F How To Obtain | 
ull Two Articles: 


Send us 50 Cente for one 


We do exactly aa we 
we can refer 


our JOUKNAL and n cents additional! to pay postage 
and packing, 75 CENTS in all. and we will mall 
you one of 


0 SHOULDER SBACES 


subscri 
v4 posters and ing. Te Cents in all, and we will mail 
4 Lok BRACES and One Pair of STOCKIN 


REMEMBER THERE IS NO HUMBUG ABOUT THESE OFFERS. 


ou toany Commercial Agency, Bank. 
land. Make all remittances either by Draft. 
When postal note is not procurable, send stampa. 


THE DEMOREST FASHION & SEWING MACHINE CO., 
17 EAST (4th STREET, NEW YORK. 
This offer should be taken advantage of at once as ve will give away no more than 100,000 
ofeach article. SHOW THIS TO YOUR FRIENDS. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


We know the DPemorest Fashion and Sewing Muchine Co. to be a thoroughly reliable fr 
and advise our readers to accept thelr offer.—EpiTor. 


HOW TO OBTAIN 
Tle Mme. Demorest Corset 


Bend us 50 Cente for one year’s subscription to 


ese bandsome CORSETS FREE. 
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ption to our JOURNAL, and 2 Cents additional to pay 
ou these two articles, one Pair of 
SUPPORTERS 


Express 
Note, \iovey 
Addres- all communications to 


GOLDEN ROD 


IN 


COLORS! 


Address 


OUR NATIONAL 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 


E will send you this BEAUTIFUL STUDY (Our National Flower) GOLDEN 

ROD in COLORS! and alist of LIDA CLARKSON’S COLORED STU DIES, 

also our 1890 PREMIUM LisT, anda three months“ trial subscription to In- 

galls’ Home Magazine, (a finely-illustrated 6-page $l Monthly Maga- 

zine, devoted to FANCY WorRK, ART PAINTING, ete., ete. ) all for ten 2c. stamps 

(20 cents). We make this liberal offer to introduce the Magazine into new homes. 
J.F.INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


FLOWER! 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Ca uURCHJA)MaAS ks 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 


METAL CEILINGS. 


We are extensive 
growers of the 
and this Special Offer is made to induce all lovers 


BEST Stores, and Residences ARTISTIC, 


ents we will send one regu- 
lar size packet each of the 


rare and lovely — blue Toreniu Fournier? illustrated 


For 25 


above, —the ever changing gorgeous new Shirley Pop- 


pies,—the dwarf fragrant Litt/e Gem Sweet Alyssum, 


—many varieties mixed of Choice German Asters,— 
elegant mixed colors of Burfee’s Superd Camellia- 
Flowered Balsams,—finest mixed varieties of Chinese 


and Japanese Pinks extra fine mixed New and Beauti- 
ful Ipomoeas,—choice Mixed Pansies I ordhook strain 
of Superfine Petunia hybrida,—and the twelve varie. 


ties best of New Sweet Peas Mixed—making in all 


TEN PACKETS FOR 25 cents 20d known as 


BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTION FoR 
Purchased separately these ten varieties 
would cost 8&5 cts., but we will mail the 
entire collection for 25 cts. cash or post- 
age stamps, or Five Gem Collections 
mailed for 81. Illustration and direc- 
tions for culture printed on each packet. 


BEST FLOWER SEEDS 


of beautiful flowers to give our seeds a thorough 


tial: Order Now! 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1890 


and if you have not yet 
received it, write also for 


CLINTON U. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, Ahandsome book of 128 pages, with hundreds of illus- 
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ainted from 
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BEST SEEDS 


teils about the &c., includirg Rare 
OVELTIES that cannot be obtained elsewhere. En- 
tirely free from sensational and exaggerated descrip- 


tions, it is @ trustworthy Guide, of great value to 
every one who cultivates a garden in town or country. 
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EDUCATIONAL. BUSINESS WANTS. Liebig COMPANY'S 
New Yorn, New York. — STORIES FOR BOYS AND — 
2 — — — — 


855. 
3 East Sraeert, N. Y. 


Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Ool- 


lege School for Girls. 
Sara I. Surrn. Principal. 
R. M. Laturop, Ass't Principal. 


Boston. 
HE COPLEY SQUARE nr OF 


Mosic, LANGUAGES, AND ELoc Kate F 
BARNARD. Principal. Pu ‘ile 4 fitted 2 — or plat- 
form. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


New York, Clinton. 


SEMINARY presents 
Bix extended courses of study attractive to 
ladies, graduates of high — Receives 

for wishing to revie 

ddress A. G. BENEDICT, A. M.. Clinton, N. Y. 


youn 
candi 


New Tonk. New York City. 
RUIGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
„G. W. SAMSON. D. D., Pres. 


Rev 
F. 8. West, Lady Princi 
pecial, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
— COLLEGE 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
An excellent Home School for boys and young 
men 
Prepares for best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
business. 
Four additional pupils will be taken for the last 
half of the year—beginning Feb. 10, 1890. 


For further information, address 
E. H. COOK, Ph.D., 
Head Master. 


W ASHIN 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1, 212 and Doe Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -Select 
d Day School for 1 Ladies 
Little Little Giri. “Gun complete. Standard high. 


urriculum complete. 8 
privileges of home. Address princi 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu. D. CAA. 


DO YOU NEED HELP IN 
YOUR MISSION BAND? 

CHILDREN’S WORK FOR CHILDREN is an II- 
— Missionary Magazine for children and young 
— e. We have the authority of hundreds of Mission 

and Leaders for saying that it will give you the help 
you need. Send for sample r to Publishers 
of CHILDREN’S WORK, 1.334 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTS. 


inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


AN EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER 
would like a position in or near the city of Phila- 
delphia. Address M.“ 7,065, care of Christian 
Union Office. 


A LADY PHYSICIAN going abroad for summer 
will take entire charge of several ladies. Knows 
Europe well. Very highest references required 
and given. Only educated, refined persons. Ad- 
dress Physician,” 111 Washington Place, City. 


— — 


WANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN to take care 
of two children and do light second work; must 
be obliging and willing disposition. References 
required. Address L., 174 Main Street, Burling- 


ton, Vt. 


— — 


WANTED. -A lady and daughter intending to go 
to Europe soon would like to hear of some other 
lady and daughter, or lady alone, with whom they 
could goin company if found mutually agreeable. 
Address No. 7,048, care of Christian Uni on. 


FOREIGN TRAV EL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherleas, fer leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel.“ office of The Christian Union. 


SCOTCH COLLIES.—Parties desiring a faithfu! 
watchdog, a companion and pet, or a dog for hard 
work—combining affection, intelligence, faithful- 
ness, and hardiness—should send for description 
and pedigree of my finely bred dogs. Both sexes 
and allages. Stock derived from Champion Rut- 
land and Dublin Scot. L. C. Root, Stamford, 


Conn. 


— 


FoRSALE- A fruit and poultry farm in the great 
health belt of New Jersey. Sold to settle an es- 
tate. Twenty acres; 1.40 pear, 140 peach, 40 
cherry, 50 apple trees; all kinds of small fruits; 
large vineyard ; fine barn, finished for dwelling; 
carriage and other outbuildings; sold on easy 
terms. Address J. E. Watkis, Hammonton, N. J 


dress C. Stuart, 310 Warren Street, 


A RETIRED CLERGYMAN wanting an ac 
tive pursuit may secure congenial work and lib- 
eral compensation by addressing H., No. 7,052, 
care of Christian Union, New York. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE INVESTING in 
Western land where it will raise all kinds of crops, 
and sure to be worth $2) an acre within eight 
or ten years, address the undersigned. Rolling 
prairie, 680 acres, located in Keith Co., Nebraska; 
would sell on time at a lowrate. W. L. Coggs- 
hall, West Groton, N. Y. 


Fashionable Dressers are 
interested in the — 1 4 * of Eng 
lish Kerseymere Pall ox — 
exhibited at 245 — New Lork. 
Heretofore the like of such garments 
have only been obtainable to special or- 
der at a cost of from $50 to $60 

These exceptional values are gaining 
many friends for Mr. E. O. Tuompson. 
His prices run from $25 to $35, showing 
quite a respectable saving. 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat — 


One pound of Extract of Beef 


of beef. 
J. von Liebig, as shown above, in blue. 


CHANCE FOR ALL. 
T 
a Cup of 


RD E 
3% pounds of Fine Tea, either 
„Japan., Im 
der, Yo 
lish B 


THE 
GG REATAMERICAN 


Company § 


TEA CO., 31 and 32 Vesey St., N. NY. P. O. 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made ftom English Fresh Fruit 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 


tiser and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


“GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


The Christian Union invites all its readers to make a somewhat new and novel resolution—/o 


take down their fenes. 


By this it does not mean those hideous and objectionable arbitrary 


divisions of wood and stone only, against which it has been fighting for so long, but those 
other fences which divide men into little cliques, shut up their sympathies, narrow their affec- . 


tions, and circumscribe their views. 
take them down—sectarian fences, political fences, social fences, local fences. 


the Fences.” 


We are all of us bounded by fences unless we resolutely 


„ Down with 


The Christian Union also invites those who are not regular subscribers to consent to the 
spirit of the above suggestion by cutting out the following fence, and sending it to us fora 


trial subscription. 


\ \\\\ 


\ N 


For Introduction , 
MONTHS 


‘a 
‘ 


INCLOSED PLEASE Fino 
— 


for TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION To 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


wk 
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— Hie that would command 


must first learn to obey.” 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


MRS. BROWN. 


E have nothing fresh to commu- 
nicate in the following few re- 
marks. We simply wish to make a fresh 
presentation of an old truth, which has 
already been worn threadbare in the form 
of special notices. 

Last week one of our lady subscribers 
—whom we will call Mrs. Brown, for 
short—wished to have her mailing address 
changed. She wrote a letter briefly ex- 
plaining her wish, giving both the old 
and new address, and complying with 
every condition we could possibly ask ; 
but—and this is such a big % that only 
a special font of type can adequately ex- 


press it: 

BUT 
she addressed the envelope containing 
this letter to the individual name of the 
President of The Christian Union Com- 
pany. 

Resutt: No person at The Christian 
Union office had any authority to open a 
letter thus addressed, and the President 
is a busy merchant elsewhere employed. 
It was therefore remailed to him, un- 
opened; and then had again to be re- 
mailed by him to The Christian Union 
office. 

We do not need to explain that this 
caused a great deal of unnecessary trouble 
and delay, all of which could very easily 
have been avoided. How? By simply 
acting on our oft-repeated injunction that 
All business letters intended for The 
Christian Union should be addressed to 
The Christian Union. 


ADVERTISING SCIENCE. 


There is a good deal of sound sense in the fol- 
lowing article published in a recent issue of the 
Sun,“ and we commend it to our advertisers : 


Nobody has tried more different kinds of advertisin 
than we have, said Mr. Chambers, of the firm o 
Rogers, Peet & Co., a few days ago, or tried the dif- 
ferent kinds more thoroughly, but we have settled 
down now to regular newspaper advertising, and believe 
that, for a permanent business, that alone pays. We 
were the first to use the sails of vessels in the harbor 
as an advertising medium. Then we got up the ‘al- 
phabet puzzle,’ and gave away half a million puzzles 
while the craze lasted. Afterward we invented the 
Waterbury watch idea. We had to do somethin 
because three of our principal competitors had failed an 
their stocks were being sold for next to nothing b 
assignees, so we decided to give a Waterbury . 
with every twelve dollars’ worth of purchased. 
We advertised the watches ‘wound and set.’ To 
wind them fast enough we had to rig up a little machine 
worked like a sewing-machine that would do the wind- 
ing, and we kept several boys at work winding and 
setting them. Before we quit we had given away 
forty thousand of the watches. 

“ But nothing ever pays us like the ordinary news- 
paper advertising. The fact is, there has come to 
be in this city a class of advertisement readers, just as 
there is of news readers. They read the advertise- 
ments every day, and, of course, the man who wants to 
attract them has to get up an advertisement that will 
do it. The day of standing advertisements in the 


paper, ‘Go to So-and-So’s for clothing.’ or ‘ Go to This- 
and-That’s for shoes,’ has passed, just as the day fcr 


ting signs on rocks and fences or on the sails of 
ts has passed. You must have something interest- 
ing and fresh every day in the advertisement, and it will 
be read. We have proof of this all the time in our 
business, for au advertisement of any certain thing is 
sure to bring throngs of people into the stores inquir- 
ing for it next day. By the number of such inquiries we 
rate the success or failure of an advertisement. I can 
— to bring a thousand people to our stores any 

y by the insertion of an advertisement of some spe- 
cialty in the morning papers. 

„We were the first firm to introduce the use of out- 
line cuts in newspapers. An Englishman, who had 
done caricaturing on the other side —off-hand sketches as 
a part of the entertainment of a show of some sort—and 
had come to this country, first brought the matter to 
our attention, and we tried a few of the cuts as an ex- 
periment. They succeeded so well that we made them 
a regular feature. After a while the papers themselves 
caught on to the outline idea, and now that is almost the 
only style of newspaper illustration used. A while ago 
we concluded to try the experiment of dropping the 
cuts. They are expensive, because, besides the cost of 
them, the papers charge double rates for the space 
they occupy. It has been poor economy, however. 
The cuts were worth much more than they cost as an 
advertisement, and we shall go back to them. 

“ Another thing about advertising of late years is 
the gradual increase in the truthfulness of it. People 
are learning that it doesn’t pay to lie ia an advertise- 
ment any better than it does anywhere else. The theory 
that ‘a sucker’s born every minute, and he's just as 
likely to come in here as anywhere else,’ won't do for a 
permanent thing. I think that there has been a notice- 
able improvement in this respect lately, and that busi- 
ness men are rapidly learning that honesty is the best 
policy in an advertisement as well as outside of it. 

“A curious thing is the difference there is between 
advertising for women and for men. For a man an 
advertisement must be short and to the point. It 
ought to treat of but one subject, and to be written as 
tersely as possible. Men read advertisements on the 
jump; they never deliberately sit down to go through 
the advertisements in a paper. For the women, on the 
contrary, you can put in as much detail as you please; 
once a woman is attracted to an advertisement she will 
read it all through, no matter how long it is or how 
fine the type is. Then there is no use putting an adver- 
tisement for a man in a Sunday paper. If you makeit 
big enough to be seen in one of those enormous sheets 
it will be too long to be read by a man. An ordinary 
advertisement such as would attract him in a week-day 
paper is buried in the great Sunday editions. But you 
can take a on Sunday and be certain that the 
women will look for it and read it all through care- 
fully. Thousands of them buy the papers, and espe- 
cially the Sunday papers, for no other thing than to 
read he advertisements. The big dry-goods houses 
know that, and that is why they all use the Sunday 
papers so freely.” 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATE LIST. 


We print below our clubbing rates with leading 
publications, for the convenience of subscribers who 
wish to pay for several periodicals in one remit- 
tance, thereby saving time and money. Any com- 
munication as to change of address or complaint 
should be addressed direct to the publishers, as our 
responsibility ceases after you have received the 
first copy of any publication except our own. 

If you want rates for any periodical not men- 
tioned, write us and we will send you terms by 


return mail. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
AMERICAN GARDEN, 

ANDOVER Review, New, 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 

Book Buyer, . 

CENTURY, 

ENGLISH [LLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . 
Harper's WEEKLY, 

Harper’s BAZAR, .. . 
Harper's YouNG PEOPLE, 
LipPIncoTT’s MAGAZINE, . 
LivinG AGE, 
MAcCMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW, . 
Saunt NICHOLAS, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 

ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 
Youru'’s Companion, New Subscription, 
CompaANIon, Renewal, 


ASS 
A SSAA AS SAS 88888888 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ (The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an 2 to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, th s, and tastes; and he invites 

letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations per inent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books o- 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 


— and pithily put. and that promises to instruct. stimulate, 


heip or amuse—wiil be heartily welcomed. 


PRAISE AND CRITICISM. 


I love The Christian Union very much. In the way 
of periodicals it is by far the best I take. I believe 
that your paper is truly liberal and independent. But 
as the paper is a human institution, it is more or les; 
likely to contain an occasional blunder. In your num- 
ber for January 1, 1890, in the latter part of your edi- 
torial entitled “ Political Puritanism,” I find this state- 
ment : “ We, then, at this season sacred to the memoty 
of the Puritans, run up the Puritan flag, and emblazon 
on it this motto of a modern and modified Puritan- 
ism: A State Christian but not ecclesiastical ; with 
faith bat no creed, reverence but no ritual, a recog- 
nized religion but no established Church.” To my 
mind the first part of this paragraph is true, but the 
second part is a gross blunder, of which many are 
guilty. If I judge aright, it would be just about as easy 
to have a soul without a body, spiritual or material, as 
to have a State Christianity without a State Ecclesias- 
ticism, a faith without a creed, reverence without more 
or less of ritual, and a recognized religion without an 
established Church. In every one of these instances, 
if you grant that the former must come, the latter will 
follow inevitably. 

There is a growing feeling in this land, an / in fact 
all over the world, that we must have more Christian- 
ity in our polities, commerce, schools, ete. Men see 
that if the spirit of Christ could dominate every con- 
cern of life all abuses would come to an end, but 
they perceive intuitively that this means nothing short 
of a union of Church and State, and, being controlled 
largely by past experience, they try in every conceiva- 
ble way to dodge the issue. But it is useless; we must 
sooner or later take that position, and events are crowd- 
ing us more and more in that direction. U. M. 

CortTLAnp, N. V. 


A DEFINITION. 


In The Christian Union of December 26 you speak 
of Socialism as “a very vague and ill-defined term.” 
As I have a definition that is at least definite, allow me 
to give it to the readers of The Christian Union. So- 
cialism, unqualified, is immediate or absolute socialism, 
which advocates State ownership of all productive 
property ; not of all property, but only of all productive 
property. Approximate Socialism advocates State own- 
ership of some sorts of productive property. The 
Nationalists are about the only Immediate Socialists ; 
of these Edward Bellamy is a representative. Hugh 
O. Pentecost also advocates the same. Of Approxi- 
mate Socialists I may name Professor R. T. Ely, who 
advocates State ownership of railways, street railways, 
gas, water, and electric plants. “ Harper’s Weekly also 
advocates a very limited State ownership of productive 
property. Henry George, advocating State ownership 
of land, is an Approximate Socialist. The Christian 
Union is also an advocate of approximate Socialism. I 
may state in parenthesis that Approximate Socialists are 
the strongest opponents of immediate, absolute Social- 
ism. W. II. K. 


YALE AND THE MINISTRY. 


In my letter in your December 26 issue in regard to 
the proportion of Yale graduates entering the ministry, 
to which“ W. A. T.’s” letter in your January 9 issue 
is a reply, the data were taken from the Yale Triennial 
Catalogue for 1889. The facts as stated by “ W. A. T.” 
are substantially the same as first given by me. 

Accepting, however, his correction for the classes of 
1886 and 1887, with the proviso that lay missionaries are 
not, strictly speaking, ministers, the percentage of 
Christian ministers among the graduates of the decade 
ending with 1887 becomes barely five instead of barely 
four. That is tosay,the falling off has been from 31.7 
per cent. in the decade ending with 1837 to 5.2 per cent. 
in the decade ending with 1887. 

It is to be admitted that, to any tendency or condi- 
tion predicated of large bodies of men, no one sole 
cause can ordinarily be assigned. Nevertheless, it is 
admitted, as before, that any explanation of the condi- 
tion above set forth which does not found itself largely 
on an assumed necessity of creed revision is invalid. 

Wa ter B. Suepparp. 


THAT RIDDLE. 


Will F. B., who propounded an interesting riddle in 
this column in the issue of October 31, kindly oblige 
several inquirers by sending the answer. No one, so 
far as we know, has yet solved it. 
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The ease in money which was mani- 
festly growing at the time of our last 
report has developed, apparently, as a 
permanency. The rate has settled, for 
call loans, to an average of three to 
three and a half per cent., with outside 
rates two and four per cent. The banks 
are loth to take the low rates which are 
made in the Stock Exchange money 
market, and put in the plea with borrow- 
ers that (as is true in many cases) they, 
many of them, did not charge over six 
per cent. during the stringent period, and 
that, therefore, for the present six per 
cent. should be the rate with the old 
loans; but new loans are made with the 
same banks at three and a half to four 
per cent. On the whole, the tendency of 
money accumulation is a steady drift to 
the city. The large purcbases of bonds 
by the Government have drawn down the 
Government reserve so that the Secretary 
of the Treasury gave notice that, for the 
present, he should purchase no more four 
per cent. bonds. In this way, it may be, 
rates will be fairly maintained, yet the 
tide of funds from the interior toward 
the centers is likely to be very strong for 
the next few months. This is evidently 
2 anticipation of large dealers in stocks, 

a speculative movement has started 
in\the general list during the week—a 
movement long expected, and long de- 
ferred on account of money activity, and 
now inspired by the leaders, which prom- 
ises to result in the establishment of 
important advances in quotations—ad- 
vances which are due on account of the 
favorable conditions in general trade, 
which have added to the earnings of rail- 
ways all over the country—until now the 
returns of almost every railway * 
great and small, North, South 
and West, are from ten to ‘fifty per cent., 
in gross receipts, greater than in 1888-9. 
The growth of the general railway sys- 
tems this past year was comparatively 
small—less than five thousand miles of 
railway having been built in 1889, and 
most of this in the shape of branches to 
trunk lines, or extensions in the way of 
completions of lines already in process of 
building before the commencement of the 
year ; so that we are having something 
of a rest from the tendency to overdo in 
railway building, and are doing every- 
thing possible in the way-of consolidation 
and reorganization, by which means econ- 
omies are being effected, and freight and 

nger rates regulated and steadied 
until the fruit of such reconstructions, 
reorganizations, and consolidations is 
clearly illustrated in better net earnings 
and better management: Railways, not- 
withstanding the 150,000 miles, more 
or less, now built in the whole country, 
are in their infancy in this country ; the 
systems, gigantic as they are, are bound 
to build up both themselves and the 
country through which they pass, until 
what seems now, to us, a prosperous 
region in the Western section will, 
sooner or later, be as thickly settled as 
on the line of the New Lork Central or 
Pennsylvania Central roads now. 

The reorganizations going on in the 
West and Southwest are lowering the 
fixed charges of the roads undergoing 
them, and this, with the natural growth of 
business on the lines, will enable the mana- 
gers to reduce rates gradually. The lower 
the rates, the more business men and 
farmers will be able to realize in profits, 
and hence the more capital will accumu- 
late. The accumulation of capital in the 
West and South during the past ten years 
is something incredible. The establish- 
ment of manufactures, the development 
of mining properties, the gigantic cattle- 
growing companies, and the wonderful 
advancement in farming, all point to the 
time when the whole country will have 
a large leisure class with ready money or 
quick assets, and will be seeking more 
and more for paying investments. It is 
not strange, in view of these comprehen- 
sive prospects, that the leading capitalists 
in the East put their risks in railway 
property, and are holding on to vast 
speculative investments with a faith and 
— 4 that have not been and cannot 

shaken by any minor adverse causes 
of the past year or the year to come. 
Wall Street has been long considered 
as the only blue spot in the country. 
The iron trade, and, generally, the 
coal trade, domestic commerce and 
manufactures, agricultural interests, ex- 


ports and imports, mining interests, and 
railway traffic, all have en of an 
extraordinary prosperity during the past 
twelve months, but Wall Street has lan- 
guished. The tide here has at last 
turned, and a general buying movement, 
headed by some of the old-time leaders, | 
including the ore Jay Gould, 
Drexel, — & Co., Inman, Russell 
Sage, and others, — this past week, 
advanced the list from one to three per 
cent., terminating at the close with a 
feeling of confidence as to the future 
course of prices, and with a growing vol- 


ume of new buying from all sources, ST 


quite in contrast with any disposition 
heretofore manifest ; we believe, now, 
that the only remaining obstacle(an active 
money market) has been eliminated from 
the conditions on Wall Street, and that 
purchases of stocks and bonds now will 
show to the 1— of moderate pa- 
tience a very rofit; reactions we 
shall have, but then tide is rising, and noth- 


ing is going to interfere with its move- 
ments for a long season. 
‘The bank statement is as follows 


(money closing at two and a half to three 
per cent.) 


$3,277,700 

Specie, increase.......... 7,235,600 
tenders, increase 944,900 
Deposits, increase 3,719,900 
rve, increase. ........ 7,250,525 


This leaves the surplus reserve in the 


city banks of over $15,000,000, and 


makes the banks very strong a 


WALL STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 


every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 


Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Jerrery O. Pres. Gro. W. Bawpen, V.-Pres. 
J. O. In., Sec'y and Treas. 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS 


In Iowa, Eastern Nebraska, Eastern 
Kansas, and Indiana. 


IOWA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


(Connecticut Charter), 
Western Orrice: 
Muscatine, - - - - Towa, 
EA8TEeRn Orricx: 
51 Asylum Street, - Hartford, Conn. 


INTEREST PRINCIPAL 
Payable at the United States Bank, Hartford, Conn 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co, 


ADWAY. NEW Y¥ 
if * Want. ALL ABOUT 
the Commercial and Manufacturin 


of the State of WASHINGTON 


estern terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail 
Mining an and Puget Sound: the cen 
for full 4 to the 
COMA LAND Co., Tacoma vane 
(Mention this paper. 


| 
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FIVE PER CENT. ADVANCE DIVIDEND. 


UNTIL FEBRUARY 


10th, THE 


EAST TENNESSEE LAND COMPANY 


Allows every su 
handsome di 
The Company’s three 


becriber to stock Five Per Cent. Discount for full cash-in-ad 
vidend ia 8 dont ret year. Larger dividends are expected for every year 


vance payment. — . 
succeeding 


IRON — 12 SUCCESSFUL OPERATION, 


its magnificent Steel Ore De 


of Farming Lands, and ita New 7 site of H 
will yield a large and growing revenue, will soon 
OCK AT PAR. 


The investigation of those most careful and 


Illustrated Pros 


A. A. HOPKINS, Secretary. 
96 Broadway, - 


ts soon to be develo 


Inquirers mention The Christian Union. 


—1 Fields, ite 82 arva 
* c ormal ly o opened morth. 
make it impossible for investors to BUY TBE 


conservative desired. Foundation facts, lexan 
pectus, given on applicatioa to the Secretary. * . 


CLINTON B. FISK, President. 
- New Tork. 


TACOMA 


% 


FIRST MORT- 


NET INCOME 


DE BEN- 


GAGES on Town GEAODEZR ply scoured, ARE 
an arm pro 9 TCA ENT 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAFETY. 


Capital and Surplus, 8265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, 85,125,000, 


If you des re to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JON JNES & FAILE, New York Managers, 135 & 137 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


B5O00,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
pondence — — from 


First-Class Real 


CLINTON MAR 
C. E. BHANNON, 2d 


President. 


Assignee, or 
m parties desiring to make safe 
Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of princ 


ice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 
— We ay money for them on 


and interest. 
Vice-President. 


G. A. ELDE 
GB, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Madison Square Garden Co. 


First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. 
30-Year Gold Bonds, 
DUE 1919. 
THE TOTAL ISSUE IS 81,250,000. 
THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., TRUSTEE. 


The above bonds are a first lien and the only mort- 
gage on the well-known Madison Square Garden 
property, the site of which alone is valued at $1,509,- 
500 by R. V. Harnett. 

The new building will cost over 51,009, 000. 


We recommend these bonds as an exceptionally safe 
investment, and offer a limited amount for sale. 

Copies of the mortgage and prospectus may be had 
on application. 


LADENBERG, THALMANN & (CO., 


46 WALL ST.. NEW YORE. 


A SPECIAL FEATURE. 


THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 


Through this company have yielded near! 

— — 000. 00 — dollar ot an 
+ at maturity, and all enter- 

prises 4 — ve been uniformly successful. 


PRESENT ENTS. 


vel oan 
r cent., and even 
ve features. 


For — particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


9 Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 
ercantile Rafe 0 
New York City, — 


Safe Investments 


Of large or amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
and Loan 2 


& CO. Bankers 3 ta, To- 
pecial attention placing 
money on farms and other prot 


sccording to time. 
copy Knox’ Investors Guide.” Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & CO. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


JAMES B 
FOR 


BONDS 


$275,000 City of Fort Worth, Tex., 5s. 
$100,000 City of San Bernardino, Cal., 6s. 
$50,000 City of Wichita, Kan., 5s. 
$45,000 County of Buffalo, Neb., 58. 
Also other Choice 4 to 7 Per Cent. Securities. 
Write for Lists and Prices. 


Land Warrants and Scrip Applicable to Gov’t Land. 
Banking in all Branches. Your Business Bolicited. 


8. A. KEAN & 00., Bankers, 


100 Washington Street, - - Chicago, III. 
115 Broadway, New York. 


JAMES F. MERRIAM, 


45 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
U. S. Trust Co. Building), 


INVESTMENT BONDS, 


Personal and Business References : 
Ex-President Porter, - - Yale University. 
President Dwicut, - - Lale University. 
President EpakLx, Mass. Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
President Riptey, - Home Life Ins. Co. 
Judge KNOwWITON, - Mass. Supreme Court. 
First, Second. Third, Pynchon, and Chicapee 

National Banks, - - - Springfield, Mass. 
G. & C. Merriam & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Send for Pamphlet 


Queen City“ 
— Metropolis of 


“An Investment Outlook.” 
the New State of 
12. 


ing Real Estate and Financial Doct to the 
Clauford& Cnovet 


THE WESTERN 


Farm Mortgage Trust Co. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


Carefully selected First Mo and Gold De- 
bentures. ” Principal — located in the midst of its 
ties. ven to selection of 


securi pervision 
Loans. Write for full i — 
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FINANCIAL. 


A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 


Tat — . — INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


— Missouri; 
— New Hampshire; or 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE HOME 
Savings and Association 


MINN EAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Authorized Capital, $10,000,000. 
Subscribed ° 2,000, 000. 


E. C. Bann. President, - + of Minneapolis. 
P. JACOBSON, Vice-President, 

General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minnea 
A. G. Wi1Lcox, Secretary. J. G. HAYNES, Attorney, 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Under — Bank Exam iner's super vision. 
Safe. © very Loan secured by First Mortagage 
upon nt ot thet proverty worth double 
ore ble terms as to 
maki oans, enable us 
Profitable. ner 10 per conte net on our full- 


ments can — indefi- 


—— ’ be t ated 
P ermanen t. — can be, of 
the Investor. 
Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon cates, 
ed at 865, and sharing in pectin of he Associs - 
tion until their value increases t > 8100. This is a 
feature Association, 


For further information, address 
H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
533 Drexel Bullding, Philadelphia. 


USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffaal Estate and Pinancial Hganta. 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 


wit IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
6, 7 and 8 per cent. per annum — able semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Maas. 
Correspondence solicited. 


P. T. H. Treas’r. 
E F.. & Mas. H. Pawn, Bec'y. 


Authorized Capital. $100.000 
Paid-up Capi ital, = 75,000 


The Mutual — Company, 


Office: 1,504 FAA STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Stoum City, Ta. 


Yarm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for IOWA BAILBVAD LAND OQOMPANY. 


UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Capital. $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


7 per cent. investment, interest semi-annually. 
The direct obligation of the Company — 
1 business property and recommended by promi- 
+ business and kers of Kansas City. 
Send for — ‘with full particulars. 


Union Investment Co. 


SAFE ST: 
8 

"semi - 

CLARK 


rest. by W 


INVES NT CO., in sums of ama 

OF upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- 

1 and Interest Coupons MADE and 

ITTED TO LENDER without 

charg T LOCATION IN THE 

ALL UNION. Fifteen years’ experience, 

— Wide Re- 

Send for 

rote, Circular and 

ESTMENTS 
invest where. 


W. B. CLARK k INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

PAID CAPITAL. %600,000. 
Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of — * with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited br l law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 

a ., can invest in these bonds. 
FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 


C. W. DARLING. K. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate aud Loans. 


FARGO. Buy and sell COUNTY 


— of Dakota. Pay 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
— Bond. 

River Valley Lands and work done for 
met for Bale. County. A ~ - in- 


come of 7 per cent. 
Money Loaned to NET 7 and 8 per cent. 


MONEY MAT BE SAFE 


« | Invested in low interest — securi- | « 
ties of the East, but no inv@stment can be 

more secure than mortgages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapid! 


city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex- 
* | change. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | - 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 


z On application. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, . 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, ‘ 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


UA 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


96 Egaifable Building,Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not ormat ion 
exceeding 0 regarding 
of security. olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


MINNEHAHA TRUST C00. 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 
W. W. BROOKINGS, President. 


— 1. ab * 5 Ex Liberal 


—— 
— 


five 
AX the Metropolis of the new 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency. 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. k. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book Fact 
About Denver,“ maps, and any other information 
desired. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Estate  Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. TY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for — Acts as agent for 
partiesowning landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
e will be sent free on application. 
ndence solici 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IX.. 
Invites correspondence regarding ite MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We ‘also offer mortgages on Sioux City property, 


These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


FINANCIAL. 
Western Farm 
A 


SAS. 


000,000.00. 
paid in, 21. 312,000.00. 
First Mortgage Loans and Gold Debentures. 


Statement of Condition at {Close of Business, Dec. 31, 89. 
Real — — and Bills Receiv- 


—ä— — 


Trust Co. 


ab $1, 143,533. 03 
Mortgages Deposited as Security for De- n 
245. 
‘cipal ‘and other Stocks and Bonds, 5,850.00 
Real E . 14,076.40 
Cash — Hand and in Banks, ‘ 120.655. 62 
Due from Branch Office and Agents, . 17,743.04 
Furniture and Fixtures, 3,364.36 
Debentures on Hand and with Agents . ‘ 245,300 0% 
5,322 57 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital Ghost d in 51.312.000. 00 
Surplus vided Profits, 141,203. 17 
Cert tifie 1,141, 150.00 
oney Received in ‘Payment of Loans not 
yet Delivered, 7.400. 00 
individual De posits, 33,964.20 
Certificates of De posit bearing Interest, 115 632.00 
Bills Payable 0,000. 00 
Interest Pai by Borrowers, awaiting 
ion of Coupous. 10,266,‘ 0 
r Balances, 23. % 20 


322 57 
Princi office located in the midst of its securi- 
ties, and loans carefully selected by Managing Offi- 


cers who are familiar with the Wert. and suc- 
ceesful experience. Many millions invested without 
the loss of adollar. Semi-annual 1 payable at 
Third National Bank, New York City, and always 
paid without a day’s delay. Hundreds of people de- 

ud upon the income from these investments for 
their support, and have never been disappointed. 
Loans fu 21— e as Government bonds. 
Write for mation. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 


St., Y. .M V. B Bull & Co., Mgrs. 
Wall St., New York City. 9 T. Pratt, Mer. 

Rialte Building, Boston, M vs 

318 Bullitt Bidg., Phila , 

28 Cornhill & oyds, Lond’p Athinece ce M 


YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loas to investors a good reason for 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage 
Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, 62, 000. C00. 00. Highest rate of interest — 
with choicest * Pamphlets free; ad ress 


Before Investing 


Dakota is one of the richest and most prosperous of 
1 States; has gold, silver, copper, 

ron, and coal; produces the finest wheat in 
the ‘world, the greatest of all food staples; 

— 000, 000 0% bushels of corn in 1889. Our man 
bas been from its earliest settlement Being in the 
lacing of conservative investments. ng business 

tn a — 3 with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 

haviog unequaled business connections, we 

“= only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 

than we accept. Our 7 per cent. mor es are often 

secured by 4 to 6 times their amounts of improved 
farm and city N The laws of South Dakota 
subject loan and trust Companies to frequent and 
severe examinations. No State in the Union — 
ti its financial corporations with greate 
care. Write for copy of law, maps, and information. 
7 & GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 6 % 
upon deposits 
KEYSTONE MORTGAGE Co., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,228 Chestnut Street. 


F. H. Haeerty, Prest. Ons Lawson, Vice-Prest. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Leaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 

solicit correspondence with private investors 

as to my method of ding business and the 

safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 

IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 

investor. Address 

=. B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


to THs CHRISTIAN UNION 0 
Nation 


examine our securities 


ement 


ot ce b rmission 
New York City, or Lockw 


Ban San Antonio, Texas 


Before for little book on 


plication to The Bunnell & Eno RB 
Comment 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


freely given — 


CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


FINANCIAL. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We large B ence, Dock, 
and Acre Prope in Dulut — on on the south 
side of th the Harbor, —.— and West Superior. ae 
send list of and maps to locate them 
requested, and have invested many thousands uf f dol 
lars for t who never saw the ony 
satisfaction, and in almost every case ERY RGE 
PROFITS. 

LUOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 
ing to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in- 
terest. Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
luth. and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
States. We so dence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


J. J, O"CONNOR, Pres. WM O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres. 
G. A. EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tne Griano Forks ano Co,, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans made on Farm and Cit 
— Real Estate Bought and Sold. Bo 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 
MAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Roters to Exchange Nationa! Bank. this citv 


“| BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAB. 
BONDS Srooxs 
5 % MORTGAGES 8 
CORRERPONDENOE ROLIOITED 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1890, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the con- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1839, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1389, to sist December, 188 ...... $4,116,629 49 
Premiuma on Policies not marked off Ist 

Total Marine Premiums................... ‘$5, 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, EX 

18, to 3lst December, 81. 111. 
Losses paid during the same iss 

Returns of Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

$705,937 75 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 

United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Sto ks.... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. 2,084,400 00 
Real Estate ane Claims due the Company, 

Premium — amd Bills Receivable. . 1,494,990 24 
2717100 

Amount $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 

The — — certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeem d paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal re presentatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, aud canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year 2 
Ast December, 1889, for which certificates will 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May — 

By order of the Board, 


J. II. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. b. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
4. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON SMITH. 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WM. STURGIS, WRK NCK TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON LA HARD. 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, "ISAAC BELL, 

LIAM H . THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, A BURSLEY 

AM bak, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE. BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
AND, WILLIAM BOULTON, 


C. A. HANI 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. RUSSELL H. 
CHARLES P. H eri NI, 
HENRY EK. HA EY. GEORGE W. CAMPBELL 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL VERNON H. BROWN 
JOHN I>. JONES, President. 
W. II. II. MOORE, live-Presedent. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
ter and Publisher by stating that 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE SNOW-STORM. 
By WAIDO EukRSON. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow ; and driving o’er the fields 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whitened air 
Hides hills and wood, the river, and the 

heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s 


feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates 


sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In the tumultuous privacy of storm. 
Come see the north wind’s masonry. 
Out of an unseemguarry, evermore 
Furnished with tilt, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths, 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills all the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work ; 
And — his hours are numbered and the 
wor 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Leaves when the sun appears astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built jn age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


Selected. 


SWEETHEART, SIGH NO MORE. 
By Tuomas B. AupRIcH. 


It was with doubt and trembling 
whispered in her ear. 
Go take her answer, bird on bough, 
That all the world may hear— 
Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 


Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 
Upon the wayside tree, 
How fair she is, how true she is. 
How dear she is to me — 
Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 


Sing it, sing it, tawny throat, 

And through the summer long 
The wind among the clover tops 
The brooks for all their silvery stops 

Shall envy you the song— 

Sweetheart, sigh no more ! 


Selected. 


MOODS. 


By Lucy Surrn. 


Lord, in thy sky of blue 
No stain of cloud appears ; 
Gone all my faithless fears, 
Only thy love seems true. 
Help me to thank thee, then, I pray, 
Walk in the light and cheerfully obey ! 


Lord, when I look on high, 
Clouds only meet my sight ; 
Fears deepen with the night: 
But yet it is thy sky. 
Help me to trust thee, then, I pray, 
Wait in the dark and tearfully obey ! 
— [Selected. 


PACK AND PEDDLER. 
By Jonx Ernest McCann. 


I know a peddler, with a pack 
Of dreams, and oaths, and lies, and fears; 
Of love, of hate, of sighs, of tears ; 

Of honor, hope, joys, griefs—alack ! 


He bears it up, he bears it down, 
Indoors and out he shows his wares ; 

He sometimes meets me with a frown— 
Or smile—or sigh. ‘The pack he bears! 


He fain would throw it to the dogs, 
When he lies down to sleep— but, lo! 
If he but dreams, he onward jogs, 

Still with his pack of weal or woe. 


Sometime the pack will from him roll, 
And he will sleep a dreamless sleep— 
A child into the world will creep, 
‘To bear the self-same pack the soul. 
Exchange. 


RONDEAU. 


By WALTER CRANE. 


Across the fields like swallows fly 

Sweet thoughts and sad of days gone by, 
From life’s broad highway turned away ; 
Like children, thought and memory play, 
Nor heed Time’s scythe, though grass be high. 


Beneath the blue and shoreless sky, 

Time is but tuld when seedlings dry, 

By love's light breath and blown like spray 
Across the fields, 


Now comes the scent of fallen hay, 

And flowers bestrew the foot-worn way, 
And summer breathes a passing sigh, 

As westward falls the day’s gold eye, 

And Time and Labor ends his dav 

— | Selected. 


to the Pope 830,000 less than in 1888. 
The legacies bequeathed to the pope dur- 
jng the year amount to $800,000 


TEA-TASTING EXTRAORDINARY. 


The managing director of a big tea- 
dealing firm, who is a tea-taster and 
blender of twenty-five years’ experience, 
has lately stated that he once saw a lead- 
ing broker in Mincing Lane have sixty 
teas, ranging within a penny per pound 
in value, weighed up in duplicate, the 120 
pots numbered and mixed up, he then 
picking out the sixty duplicates without a 
single mistake. As regards educating 
the sense of smell, writes the tea dealer, 
„Jam strongly of opinion that it is pos- 
sible, with constant practice, to value teas 
as correctly by smelling the infused leaf 
as by tasting. I have bought thousands 
of chests in public sale by smelling the 
infused leaf only, and have constantly 
valued public sale teas on the same plan. 
Nevertheless, for blending purposes it is 
absolutely necessary to taste. I had four- 
teen years’ experience in tasting on the 
market, and left it eleven years ago to 
enter the blended tea trade. I then had 
to begin to learn what I never knew be- 
fore—the art of blending tea—and I am 
convinced that, for this growing depart- 
ment of the trade, it is not only neces- 
sary that a man should have a good 
palate and a keen sense of smell, but 
that he should, by constant attention, un- 
derstand the art of selecting such teas as 
will blend with each other. A man may 
have ever so keen a palate and sense of 
smell, and be able to value tea to a farth- 
ing per pound, and yet be no blender. 
Having produced a blend successfully 
the abilities of a blender are severely 
tried by his having to maintain its qual- 
ity and character, and nothing but con- 

nt practice, indomitable perseverance 
and skill will enable him to succeed.”— 
[Pall Mall Gazette. 


THROUGH PARLOR-CAR SERVICE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND AT- 
LANTICCITY, VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces that, commencing Friday, January 
17, 1890, a through parlor car and a com- 
bined passenger and baggage coach will be 
placed in service between New York and 
Atlantic City. The through cars will leave 
stations foot of Cortlandt and Desbrosses 
Streets at 1:00 p.m. on week days, and, run- 
ning via Trenton and Camden, will arrive at 
Atlantic City 5:40 p.m. The east-bound cars 
will leave Atlantic City at 7:30 A. u., and 
arrive in New York at 11:40 A. u. 
Under this arrangement passengers may 
leave New York after luncheon, travel in a 
comfortable car without change, and arrive 
at the seashore in ample time for supper or 
late dinner. It is a most conveniently ad- 
justed and a quick schedule, and improves 
reatly the facilities of travel between New 
York and this popular winter resort. 


TENDENCY TOWARD WESTERN 
TRAVEL. 


Owing to the mildness of the winter, travel 
to the West has steadily increased. Tourists 
and business men desirous of visiting Western 
cities during the vigor of trade and progress- 
ive activity have selected this open season 
as a favorableopportunity. The five Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad express trains leaving foot of 
Desbrosses and Cortlandt Streets daily at 9:00 
A. M., 10:00 A. ux. (Limited), 2:00 r. u., 6:30 
and 8:00 F. M., have carried their full quota. 
Their fast time and fine equipment commend 
them to the traveling public. Pullman vesti- 
buled drawing, stateroom and sleeping. 
dining and observation cars are in service. 
Speeding along to his objective point, the 
traveler enjoys the comfort and luxury of a 
hotel bn the rails. 


A SENSIBLE CALENDAR. 


As usual at this time of the year, the new 
crop of calendars is coming in. ey are of 
all sorts, sizes, shapes, and kinds, and many 
of them can be had for the asking; but the 
best calendar that comes to our office is that 
published by N. W. Ayer & Son, Newspaper 
Advertising Agents, Philadelphia, and which 
they send. — to any address on receipt 
of twenty-five cents. 

This calendar is 14x22 inches, the upper 
portion being beautifully printed in colors, 
while the monthly sheets are printed with 
figures so plain that they can be easily seen 
at a distance. Although the calendar is an 
advertisement of their ever-growing business, 
it is at the same time so valuable to those 
having use for a calendar that ye ir by year 
the sale steadily increases. 


—A great flight of locusts, calculated 
to have covered about 2,000 square miles, 


lately passed across the Red Sea from the 
African to the Arabian‘shore. 


HOW TO USE SACHET POWDERS. 


By Mrs. M. E. Lampert. 


Dozens of methods have been recently 
introduced in which these delicate and re- 
fined odors may be utilized. roy | lady has 
her ot jar in which she throws the 
petals of fragrant blossoms, and a choice 
variety of the delightful sachet powders, 
added to the other sweet scents, convert the 
mass into a ar cashmere bouquet. 

The sachet powders can be correctly placed 
in everything made with lining, or in each 
article to which a tiny sachet-bag can be se- 
cured or fastened by a loop, bow, or knot of 
ribbon. 

In satin-covered, richly decorated down 
pillows the powders may be thickly scattered, 
in sofa sachet-bags with hand-painted de- 
signs, in hanging bags, in pincushions, in 
lined table-covers, window, piano, and mantel 
lambrequins, in lamp mats, and also in dec- 
orated panels of satin, plush, or velvet, 
painted or embroidered. 

Bosom sachet-bags are used in place of the 
bag of camphor to prevent the taking of in- 
fectious disease, — ladies now carry lovely 
bags in which their handkerchiefs and scent 
bottle may be placed, and later on all the 
fancy muffs of silk, satin, velvet, plush, and 
lace will be scented with the favorite per- 
fume of the owner. 

Quaint ornaments for the corners of chairs 
are laden with perfumes, and perfectly charm- 
ing are the clusters of small bags in various 
colors, in bits of ribbon, plush, or velvet, sus- 
pended by narrow ribbons from lace curtains 
or gas fixtures. 

Then there are boxes made for holdin 
gentlemen’s collars and cuffs, satin lined — 
perfumed, and brush cases, glove cases, 
mouchoir cases, fancy slippers for the bed- 
room, night-dress cases, jewel cases, and 
beautiful cases for holding photographs or 
fancy pictures. 

The new book covers for protecting the out- 
side of valuable books are perfumed, and so 
are baby baskets, work baskets, and other 
dainty baskets or hanging fancies for holding 
scraps or odds and ends in bedrooms or li- 


rary. 

The most lasting and delicate powders are 
Colgate & Co.’s Cashmere Bouquet, Caprice, 
Heliotrope, West End, White e. Violet, 
and Ylang-Ylang. 

If you cannot obtain these powders, send to 
Colgate & Co., 55 John Street, New York, 
25 cents in stamps, and they will mail you a 
package of powder. 


Nervous Prostration, 


8 prevalent, especially among women, 
results from overtaxing the system 
The assimilative organs becoming de 
ranged, the blood grows weak and im- 
poverished, and hence that tired feel- 
ing“ of which many complain. For all 
such cases, there is no remedy equal to 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take no other. 

Some time ago I found my system 
entirely run down. I had a feeling of 
constant fatigue and languor and very 
little ambition for any kind of effort. 
A friend advised me to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, which I did with the best re- 
sults. It has done me more good than 
all other medicines I have ever used.“ 
— Frank Mellows, Chelsea, Mass. 

“For months I was afflicted with 
nervous prostration, weakness, languor, 
general debility, and mental depression. 
By purifying the blood with Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, I was completely cured 
— Mrs. Mary Stevens, Lowell, Mass. 

When troubled with Dizziness, Sleep- 
lessness, or Bad Dreams, take 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Some | 


Children 


Too Fast 


| become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy. thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify — and build them up, by the 
use o 


EMULSION 


| OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

) Of Lime and Soda. 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CHILDREN 


OF CATARRH. 
Apply Balm into each nostr.1. 
ELY BROS. 56 Warren . N. I. 


ble to 
and perma- 


The soft, velvety coloring effect so 
house exteriors can oy be produced 
nently held by the use o 


CABOT’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 
Mention The Christian Union. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


801 


Tricopherous 
c HAIR & SKIN 

pquisitely perfumed, re. 

movesallimpurities from 

ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 
and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 

Price, 50 Cts.—All Draggists. 


7/ Anelegant dressing ex 

the scalp, prevents bal 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles. 
BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


Those answering an Advertisement > 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- > 
tiser and Publisher by stating thal 
they saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


4. — 


ft acs ae 
BOVININE 


to the cheeks and lips by creating new blood. 


sustain the body. 
of the organs of the body. 


quence, benefiting the 


= 22 
7. 


child suffering from diphtheria and unable to swallow even liquids. 
by a new process without cooking, therefore requires no effort of the system to absorb it. 
W HEN the nursing mother is run down and her appetite fails, when the milk diminishes in 
both quantity and quality. BOVININE is of the greatest service, causing by its tonic prop- 
erties an increase of appetite and a greater supply of those elements for the production of 
rich milk for the A building up the wea 


BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


WILL cause Baby to gain in weight. WILL 
build up the bones and teeth. WILL give color 


WILL make the fle-h firm and rosy. WILL 


nourish perfectly the most nervous system, thus removing fretfulness and crying. WILL lay 
the foundation for a vigorous and healthy childhood by supplying the necessary elements to 
BOVI ‘SINE contains the salts of meats so necessary for the proper growth 
It will sustain life for weeks by injection. and has saved many a 


BOVININE is prepared 


and worn-down mother, and, in conse- 


| 
| NY Growing 
| 
| 
. 
| should be remembered that AS A ur. 
| VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OR COLDS. ( 
| IN BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT 13 ‘ 
UNEQUALLED. Avoid substitutions offre '. 
He 
— 
GOLD 
1 doe 
j 
12 
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S2 
by 
. 
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| —The Peter's pence for 1889 yielded 
| 
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HOW NICKELS AND PENNIES ARE 
MADE. 


The copper used in the manufacture of 
pennies is of the very best quality. The 
metal is shipped in bulk from the mines 
to the factories of Merchant & Co., in 
Connecticut. There it is rolled and 
stamped out in circles of the requisite | 
size. These circles are perfectly plain, 
with the exception of the raised or milled 
edge. At this — the pieces intended 
for pennies are as bright as gold pieces, 
while those intended for niekels resemble 
highly polished silver. In this condition 
they are delivered to the mint. Of 
course, it is absolutely necessary that all 
the pieces should be of uniform size and 
weight. The transfer from the factory 
to the mint is made, and the number of 
pieces in a package is reckoned by its 
weight. To find out how many small 
coins the amount of nickel and copper 
contracted for at present will make, mul- 
tiply the number of pounds of copper by 


what is 


weak 
are incomparable. 


and energy. 


A Favorite uty Physicians. © 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- | 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe | 
opularly termed patent medicine,” is 
not, we fear, without good foundation. 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. 
article of rare and exceptional merit. 
of any proprietary artic! 
stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 


In this particular 


Beecham's Pills are, of course, an 
They have the largest sale 
e in the world. For disordered liver, 


They act like magie, bringing back almost 


immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


uman frame to renewed health 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. R. F. 
ALLEN & Co., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. T., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of B cents. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


‘THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


100, and the number of pounds of nickel 
by 70. This calculation will show that 
the metal now about to be made up into 
coin will make 35,000 nickels and 100,- 
000 pennies. One hundred pennies, there- 


fore, weigh exactly one pound. When | 
these pieces reach the mint they are sub- 


jeeted to the finishing process, which con- in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
„ Powders. 
sists in stamping them with the denomi- 
nation, lettering, and characters seen on leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antipyria, 
the coins when they reach the public. To | Ann, Cocaine, nor an rit 
accomplish this great pressure is needed, | to us at once, we will send free a 
2 4 sample skage of the powders. 
as the pieces are not heated again after | 1 4 This, is to convince you of their 
: merits. ousands of unsolicited testimonials. Rec- 
leaving the factory. The amount of | Sinmended by Philip Phillipe, the * Singing Pilgrim,” 
pressure required is simply enormous, h 


| ae. Geo. A Pentecoet, and hundreds of physicians. 
considering the size of the pieces. The een en Unwn. 


: . Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
copper pennies require a pressure of ten 


tons avoirdupois, while with the nickel 0 
piece it is necessary to put on a pressure 
of from twelve to fifteen tons.—[Manu- 
facturers’ Gazette. | 


I bad tried best physicians 
and numerous medicines with. 
out relief for a severe lung af. 
fection, but a few bottles of 
Seth Arnold’s Cough Killer 


SET ME ALL RIGHT. 
Many of my friends bave used 
it. and, like myself, consider it 
the best cough remedy ever 
discovered. . D. Stratton, 
Watertown, N. T. 25c., 50c., 
& 1. All Dealers Sell it. 


—Wayland Hoyt defines a saint as „ 
man of convictions who has been dead a 
hundred years, cannonaded in his life- 
time and canonized now.” . 


THE 


HAND V:: BINDER 


„ „ „„ „ „„ „% „%% „„ „ „„ «„ 
FOR 


YOUR FILE 


(HE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


WILL BE MAILED TO YOU 
ON RECEIPT OF 
| SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ADDRESS: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


| 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
— 


Those ‘anawering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the | 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 
ment in The Christian Union, 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wit) 
JBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


— — 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 


River. The Direct Route to and from OHICAGO, 
DAVEN 


F 

EPH. ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’ NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY. and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (Kast of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
ing Chair Car to NORTH PLATTE (Neb.), anc 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Sali 
Lake, Portland. Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike's Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakes offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IO CARRIAGE OWNERS: 


coach-house 2 


— — — 


easiest to wdsh and keep free from dust ¢ 


| CARNISHES of the 


—ääẽ— — 


To shine the brightest and longest? 


furning blue or smoky in wet weather, both indoors and out 2 


— — — 


January 


affected by mud from the street or ammonia from the stable 2 


when out of use while you are in Europe? 


LAWSON UALENTINE COMPANY. 


00 7 V. <0 York and Huiter 


To be proof against turning green 
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Do you wish your carnage to look the best on the street and in the 
To be free from bloom or 


To be the least 


To be the 


F you do, have ro carnage finished with the NUMERICAL | 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in CANS. 


Rorat BAKINd Powper Company. 106 Wall St., N. 


MASON HAMLIN 


e Cabinet Organ was introduced in its present 
form by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of these instruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of. the 
1 er excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since anv 


— that of Paris, 1767. 
n competition with best mak 
tries, they have 
en the highest 


ers, of all coun 
invariably tak 
honors. Illustrated 822 108900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
euperior to all others. They recognize the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im 
provement introduced by them in the year 182. 
and now known as the „Mon & Hui Prano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greuntest porsi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other im ortant advantages. 

A circular, containing testimonials from three hun- 
dred purchasers, mu icians, and tuners, sent, together 
with descriptive catalogue, to anv applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 


ON. NEW YORK. CH 


PIANO FORTES 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & Co., 


BAwtTimone, 22 and 24 Fast Baltimore Street. 
NewYonrx, 148 Fifth Av. WasHineTon.317 Market Space 
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ALL STYLES. MODERATE Paicks. 
TO RENT, INST. LMENTS. AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave., cor. 16th St., N.Y. 


PURE WINES 
FOR SACRAMENTAL USE, 


Family and Medicinal Purposes, Imported and for Sale by 
THOMAS McMULLEN X CO., 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Unequaled. 
180, 719 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 


1 New Subscription, 
1 Renewal, 
$5.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 


80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


STONE WATER FILTERS. 


A IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


— 


FILTER 


Disc 


— — * * 
* 


Open cut shows filter disc used in our filters, 
and separate patent ice chambers. 


FOR USE IN OFFICES, HOMES, AND SCHOOLS. 


For free descriptive price-list, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO., 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 


46 Murray Street, 


Fine Decorated China and Gray Stoneware Jars to hold the Water. 
A NATURAL STONE FOR A FILTERING MEDIUM. 


Fitted with separate Patent Ice Chambers to Cool the Water. 
a Water Pitcher. 


As easily cleaned as 


Open cut shows filter diec used in our filters, 
and separate patent ice chambers. 


New York City. 


— 
— 
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SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


ause—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells — the living fish, not depleted of its 


natural virtues by an rocess of refining, nor weaken 
quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 
of «il. 


with an equa 
bring t e price « 


Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 


Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidit 
Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more 
Because—It is readily obtainable—all well-stocked Dru 
Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN X CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 


made into an emulsion 


In taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 

Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 

Phan the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 


OIL IN THE WORLD. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry, 
and send it by mail or express to us, we will 
send them by return mail a certified check 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & C., 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for 81. 


CLUB 


2 
New Subscriptions, 
85 00 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
30 Lafayette Place. New York, 


* DELSARTE 


Corsets, Waists, and Braces“ 

PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
and contain all the essen- DRESS REFORM. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


DELSARTE CORSET Co., 


14% West 23d St., 


ANDERSON’S” 


UELEDRATED ZEPHYRS. 


PLAIDS, STRIPES, CHECKS, 

and BOURETTE effects, 
showing great novelty in 
the SPRING STYLES of 
this celebrated fabric. 


FRERES KORCHLIN’S” 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


These unrivalled fabrics show 
greater noveltythan usual in 
the SPRING PRINTINGS. 


19th bt, 


NEW YORK. 


Gloriosa in New Styles 


—ä—z -— 


We announce the arrival of our im- 
portations of Gloriosa fur 1890. 

This lustrous and durable fabric is 
now on exhibition in entirely new 
Shades and patterns and in first qual- 
ity only. 

Other silk and wool Fabrics for 
Spring will also be displayed; among 
them Silk Warp Mohair and Corded 
Bengaline in large variety. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curt 
says: Ms. with a view to publication 
done, as it should be pegeeenionally y tue 7 
hair’s’ friend and fellow-laborer in lett I. X. 

an. Terma b ment. Dr. Titus Muoneon 
Joan, 20 Wen | reet. New Vork ‘itr. 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for #1. 


New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


Address The Christian Union, 


Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for 81. 


CLUB 


1 Renewal, 
A New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 
80 Lafayette Place. Net York. 


80 Lafayette Place, 
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A WISE SELFISHNESS. 


AR HE genial “Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
| table,” whose kindly heart pleads for 


human weakness always, justifies us 
in protecting ourselves against bores, 
against people who rob us of vitality 
as well as time, for he lays down this as professional 
advice: “ Mark this which I am going to say, for 
it is as good as a working professional man’s ad- 
vice, and costs nothing. It is better to lose a pint 
of blood from your veins than to have a nerve 
tapped. Nobody measures your nervous force as 
it runs away, nor bandages your brain and marrow 
after the operation.” Is there any moral law that 
demands we shall waste our life forces? that we 
should allow the drones to sap the strength needed 
to fulfill our legitimate duties ? 

Some people are like sieves—they come empty 
and go away empty, and if you should meet them 
the next hour you would find that you could carry 
on the same conversation on the same philosophy, 
declare the same theories, and they would be new. 
Should any sensible person allow himself to be 
used as a social jymping-jack, the clown for an idle 
hour? Some people will demand sympathy, feeding 
their morbid desires by drawing on the very life- 
blood of another—veritable parasites. 

There comes to mind a woman to whom a heavy 
sorrow had come, who day after day called on a 
nervous, high-strung neighbor, because she was so 
sympathetic,” she explained, until the little neigh- 
bor fell a victim to nervous prostration. “I knew,” 
said the sick woman, “I did her no good, because 
every day she came back in just the same state of 
mind. I do not know which wore on me most, 
the being compelled to listen to the same story, or 
the constant dread of her appearance, and disgust 
at my own lack of courage.” The sorrowing one 
was not comforted unto strength, and she brought 
down her victim as surely as if pistol or poison 
had been the medium she used. The State does 
not recognize this method of killing as a crime, but 
society does, though it has not yet found a measure 
for protection beyond individual effort. “ You 
heard that Mrs. had a fortune left her, 
large enough to keep her comfortably ?” said one 
friend to another, speaking of a common ac- 
quaintance. “ Yes,” was the response, given with 
animation, and I'm quite as glad for her friends 
as for her. You know we never heard from her 
when she was comfortable—only when she was in 
trouble. I dreaded to have her call (and yet I liked 
her much), for I knew I was doomed to a tale of 
woe. I never heard her say a cheerful word, and if 
you tried to make her cheerful, she only looked at 
you reproachfully. A call from her meant a day 
of exhaustion or depression.—Yes, this money is 
a great comfort to her friends,” was the close of 
the conversation. 

Why should we allow a nerve to be tapped when 
there is no gain by the operation? We must stand 
the operation many times in life to accomplish a 
purpose. We must smilingly submit to the opera- 
tion again and again, publicly and privately; but are 
we bound to endure it when we have no purpose, 
and know that the result is loss, and loss of that 
which is most precious and valuable? Sure it is 
that, sooner or later, we must grow hardened if we 
throw away the divine attribute of sympathy, if 


we waste the forces given for use. We cannot 
protect ourselves from the feeling, “ What is the 
use?” And that which sparkled in the light of 
divine approval becomes turbid, because that which 
troubles it is internal, not external ; the outlet is 
choked. 

We are bound to help each other, but we are 
not bound to play the part of Atlas and carry a 
world. We can only help where there is receptiv- 
ity; we can only help, in thé true sense, where 
there is a capacity and a desire for self-help; and 
this is as true in the social world as in the philan- 
thropic world. We rob not only ourselves, but 
those who need us, when we lavishly spend that 
which was meant for investment. 


OUR CLUB. 
By Harrrerre RxA. 


HE pleasant things of life are often 
within our reach but we do not find 
them. Good times are lying aormant, 
and courage and perseverance are needed 
to wake them up. We long for some 
recreation or advantage that perhaps is already 
in our path. 

The question arose one day, more than ten years 
ago, if it would be possible to find a company of 
women, within our range, who would like to study 
together one afternoon during the week. 

The question arose subjectively, and the answer 
was silently but emphatically returned, “ No, it 
will not be possible.” But the outlook for the 
coming winter was a gloomy one: a lonely farm- 
house, fields, brown and shriveled, stretching away 
in front, with a promise of dreariness and desola- 
tion for the days to come; and the second query 
followed: Wouldn't it be worth the while to try 
anything that would make life endurable in such a 

lace ? 


We applied to a friend who lived on the edge of 
the town—a woman of ready sympathy and wise 
counsel. Acquaintances were brought forward and 
discussed. ‘There were many school graduates, 
good scholars too, and fond of reading, but now 
busy with home cares; not more than four or 
five who would encourage the idea of becoming 
students again. 

“ Let us make a beginning,” was the final decis- 
ion, and eleven- or twelve ladies were persuaded 
to try the plan of meeting together every Tuesday 
afternoon, with the promise that there should be no 
hard work. 

For a subject, our one requisite was like that of 
Matthew Arnold's upon civilization—“It must be 
interesting.” 

Art was suggested as a fruitful topic, and during 
that winter the old masters passed in review. Our 
treatment of the schools of painting was light and 
superficial—we had not learned how to study. 

The next fall a nucleus of the first club met and 
agreed to start again. They organized regularly 
under the name of “The Round Table.” Only 
those who were willing to work a little harder 
remained. Two officers were chosen—a president 
and secretary. One of the husbands sent a gavel 
“to keep order.” They began “ English Litera- 
ture,” with one rule—to go slowly. 

The subject for the first meeting was “ The Early 
Saxons.” It was subdivided so that each member 
could bear a part. The club found that afternoon 
that history had a new meaning forthem. The 
dawn of literary life with Caedmon, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s “History of the Britons,’ where 
Tennyson found the story of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, awoke all the interest 
of discoverers. The second spring opened with 
Chaucer, and here was a field fresh and untrodden. 
We had studied English literature before at school, 
but from our present standpoint we seemed to have 
learned only the names. Week after week we 
lingered over the quaint expressions, the charm of 


verses that brought the odor of daisies and violets. 
When June came it was proposed that, before 
closing for the summer, the Club should go into 
the country with one of its members to supper, and, 
after the fashion of the Canterbury Pilgrims, each 
one should relate a story, taking the incidents from 
her own knowledge or experience. At first there 
were remonstrances. Composition days were over 
years before, and few remembered them with pleas- 
ure sufficient to warrant another trial. 

The afternoon came—a beautiful day, and all 
were present. One had written up the history of 
her great-grandmother—a notable woman. One 
had heard an account of the self-denial of a neigh- 
bor, and had woven it into a sketch. Another 
made a romance out of a vacation trip; and our 
poet—for we had one—read a ballad that was re- 
ceived with cheers from her sympathetic audience. 
So great was the success of this undertaking that 
then and there it was voted that, so long as the 
Round Table held together, a picnic should become 
a part of the summer’s programme. 

The third fall brought the Club into session, now 
sifted down to nine members. Others had been 
added and had withdrawn, but the nine were held 
by a similarity of taste, by a relish for study, and by 
mutual friendship. They were not young people. 
Only two were under thirty. The others had 
slipped over to what is called the shady side of 
that age. Nearly all had family cares at home, 
but they had learned that this one afternoon dur- 
ing the week brought a depth of interest into 
their lives and an awakening of thought that they 
could not afford to lose. 

The third winter brought them to Shakespeare— 
a bowlder in their hitherto unobstructed pathway. 
Few of the Club had attended the theater, and they 
felt no interest in the drama. All would gladly 
have passed over to the other side and gone on. As 
a relief to conscience, a member proposed that they 
take up one play. The Tempest was selected, 
and the different characters hastily divided for the 
usual lesson. 

At the next session it was noticeable that each 
one held a paper with her own criticism written out. 
It was found, by mutual confession, that enthusiasm 
had grown out of the week’s study. The different 
characters were eagerly discussed, and passages re- 
peated. Long after the usual hour of closing the 
Club lingered, and when it was suggested that they 
try another play, no allusion was made to the vote 
of the previous week. 

For the next two years the Club studied Shake- 
speare, and no time was ever more delightfully 
spent. Other reading at home was dropped. The 
characters were appropriated, and each member 
prepared and read an essay upon her own part of the 
drama. The secretary’s report had already be- 
come one of the most interesting features of the 
afternoon, and now she wrote for each week an 
epitome of the different essays. With the histori- 
cal plays—the progress of national life in England— 
came a period of research. Libraries were ran- 
sacked, dusty old volumes pulled down, dim tradi- 
tions brought to light. The unearthing of a long 
train of departed heroes, the resurrecting of monks 
and friars, became a cheerful task. Criticisms at 
this time were of the freest and most untrammeled 
kind. We did not hesitate to grind archbishops to 
powder, and lay dukes and duchesses low in the 
dust. Whether word of the unusual disorder of 
the Club reached ears outside we could not tell, 
but a second gavel was sent to us by the husband 
of another member; not of oak like the former, 
but cut from the Indian quarry of red pipestone. 
On the afternoon for “ Hamlet” the rain poured 
in torrents, but who cared, when the question, Was 
he insane ?” was to be settled! As if for a special 
favor, Booth came to Boston during this month, 
and a matinée with the Prince of Denmark became 
one of the events of a lifetime. Even then we 
could not leave this play without a Hamlet sup- 
per, with Shakespearean toasts and recitations, that 
ended in a general frolic. 

Besides the advantages of study, the Club began 
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to open up social enjoyments for each other. ‘This 
was no small gain to some of its members, who, 
owing to cares at home, accepted the Club as their 
only outing through the week. Most desirable were 
the merry times it began to furnish. One member 
réquested privately that the play of “ Twelfth 
Night” should come upon the sixth of January. 
At the close of the lesson a door that led into the 
dining-room was thrown open, disclosing the table 
with a “Twelfth Night” cake and coffee. Of 
course a gold ring marked with “The Round Table, 
1880,” was found, and the one who drew it pledged 
herself for a similar supper another year. So was 
instituted a yearly feast, to which by and by a 
„Loving Cup” was added. Not wine, but hot 
lemonade, fills the silver tankard, with a bit of toast 
floating on the top, after the fashion of olden time. 
Original papers are the main features of the even- 
ing programme, and no one is allowed an excuse 
from this offering. As none but the members are 
admitted, personal allusions are always in order, 
and the most eager curiosity is aroused as to the 
subject of each other’s “ Twelfth Night” contribu- 
tion. 

Through the years that followed, there have been 
special seasons of interest and value. Some of the 
winters were quiet and plodding; others bright, 
sparkling, and delicious, Bacon’s essays and worthy 
Thomas Fuller being enlivened by Marlowe, Her- 
rick, Quarles, and their treasures of song. There 
were merry afternoons over the Diary of Pepys,“ 
followed by the opening of the English periodical 
in the “Spectator,” and the lights and shadows 
of author life through the early reign of Queen 
Anne. One charming winter found us with Burke, 
Garrick, Gibbon, Reynolds, and Goldsmith, and 
the great Doctor always in the center of the group. 
How well we came to know them all, and to feel 
the influence of that strong personality that con- 
trolled the minds of his day! We grew accus- 
tomed to carrying away some delightful touch of 
their every-day life. Now it was a talk with Fanny 
Burney, now a kindly greeting given to Hannah 
More; now a sight of the dinner-table where 
there was sure to be a scarcity of plates, and one 
could hear the wheezy voice of Reynolds calling out 
to Boswell, who confessed to having an idea, Cork 
it up, Bozzy, cork it up!“ Or we saw a comical 
figure in a bright-colored coat, whose homely face 
was all aglow with benevolence—the best beloved 
of them all. 

A Johnson tea was given to a newly married 
member of our club, where the favors were sketches 
and scraps from the Doctor’s table-talk ; and for 
the president was a picture of the pompous old 
gentleman in his easy chair exclaiming, “ Sir, the 
great chair of a full and pleasant club is perhaps 
the throne of human félicity.” 

The early spring months of one year were given 
to Wordsworth and the revelation of his power of 
insight—for Nature holds in reserve her secrets, to be 
given out to the eye that can see and the ear that 
ean hear. Shall we be afraid to declare that the 
Club fell under the sway of Browning, that not a 
member failed to buy a copy, and that for a year 
we studied, translated, and compared notes, and 
were altogether charmed and mystified? 

The freedom of our Club, and the habit of famil- 
iar talk over our lessons, brought a sense of ac- 
quaintanceship which we might have lost in a more 
formal study. 

We saw Wickliffe, wearing his long dark robe, 
start forth on a walk some afternoon to cheer with 
a kind word a sick peasant, whose bed was no bet- 
ter than a heap of straw, and whore pillow was a 


log of wood. We remembered the squalid neigh- 


borhood of Westminster, where Caxton set up the 
first printing-press. With a higher appreciation 
we recognized the incomparable union of lofty wis- 
dom and tender affection in Sir Thomas More. 
We lightened the severity of “ Paradise Lost” 
with discussions, and the Life of Mary Powell.“ 
We found gems of thought in Sir Thomas Browne's 
“Religio Medici,” or waited with Shelley until 
“The Skylark” was learned by heart. On occa- 
sional “ parlor lecture” was thrown in. Sometimes 
a traveler was persuaded to relate an account of 
her journey, or a specialist found it no hardship to 
talk for an hour. One noted scholar, a Scotchman, 
gave us a most enjoyable evening upon Burns and 
the Scotch ballad, ending with a spirited attack 
upon “ Tommy Carlyle,” whom he knew. 

The tenth anniversary arrived. It was voted 
that a dinner should be held in an old-fashioned 
country house, the summer home of one of its 
members. Each one was to contribute some dish 


of her own making, and for the literary part a 


paper in answer to the question,“ What has the 
Club been worth to me?“ 

The dining-room was bright with autumn leaves, 
for it was October. Every seat at the table was 
filled. By and by talk and laughter died away, 
and papers were brought forward. As they were 
read, in turn, eyes now and then filled with tears, 
for thankful hearts overflowed with gratitude to 
God that so much happiness had grown out of the 
undertaking. 

Nothing great had been achieved, and all saw 
that better things might have been accomplished ; 
but the Club, with its outgoings and ingatherings, 
had passed like a beam of sunshine through all the 
years, and opened resources of comfort and strength 
for the future. They pledged each other that day 
for another decade, and, with its beginning, took 
up the study of the different centuries. 


AN UNEVENTFUL LIFE. 


HE old house stands justthe same. The 
trees, whose planting and whose growth 
had been so carefully watched by her, 

A} lean over the house as if to protect it 
from sunshine that would scorch or 
wind that would cause it to tremble. It is hard to 
realize that the genial presence that made that 
house a home has gone from it; that for a large 
circle there is a consciousness of loss. It is so 
strange that a life lived so quietly should leave 
such a blank! Her voice was never heard outside 
of the home circle and that of the friends who 
became a part of it. Within the inner circle she 
always struck the keynote of peace. No dissen- 
sion was beyond her healing touch. Her quiet, 
calm rebuke was always just, and the receiver, 
whether he acted upon her advice or not, always 
felt that truth and justice supported her opinion. 
In every relation of life she taught a lesson. As a 
wife, a mother, a friend, she gave a devotion that 
was unselfish yet dignified. Never was there more 
gracious hospitality; no hour of the day, no condition 
of the household service, found her unprepared for 
guests in spirit, and never was she guilty of that 
rudeness, an apology. The coming of a guest was 
to her a proof of personal interest, if not affection, 
and for that reason was welcomed without reserve. 
Her house never lost the quiet dignity imparted by 
ancestral belongings, yet there was always some 
trifle that suggested the change in decoration in 
modern times; it did not suggest a museum to the 
searchers after the — for, like the mistress, 
it was conservatively tempered with progress. All 
that ministered to comfort was added, the 
greatest changes being in the kitchen, where true 
progress in household belongings has been greatest. 
In dress there was just the same quiet dignity 
maintained. The best black silk was as much a 
necessity as bread in the larder; there was the 
traditional shawl, but there was a place and a time 
for the “ jacket,“ that indispensable of the modern 
wardrobe. Above all, there was the heart of a 
woman so in touch with the age, so youthful in 
spirit, that when her death was recorded as occur- 
ring at seventy-one we declared it a mistake. It 
could not be! Why,she was young! It was only 
when the people about us whom we knew to be old, 
whom we could not remember when they were not 
old, began to refer to school days, and days of court- 
ship, and the first years of marriage, that we could 
accept the idea that Auntie was their contemporary. 
She had always been one of us, yet they claimed 
her for their age; and in years she was, but only in 
years. No greater lesson has Auntie left than that 
of mistress of a household. Always living on a 
limited income, there was always the atmosphere 
of plenty and leisure; never pretense, but always 
that nice adjustment in the use of time, money, and 
strength; it was always the afterthought that 
economy was part of her method. Her personal 
affairs were never obtruded; her trials—and they 
were many—were her own, unshared even with 
those nearest. 

The old house, that was a home in the truest 
sense, is closed, and in scores of lives there is a 
consciousness of loss; not because it was visited so 
often, but because of the consciousness of love and 
welcome that were there, that seemed at each 
demand to have doubled in value. It is true, as 
Charles Lamb says, that the death of a friend is 
the death of a class of sympathies; that when 
a friend goes out of life he takes a part of 
ourselves with him, never to be ours again; he 
is a part of our past, to be resurrected only by 
memory. 

Yes, Auntie’s was an uneventful life, but that she 


was part of ours, and has gone from us, records for 
us an event whose record makes the year memora- 
ble, for a part of ourselves has gone from us; there 
are chords in our lives that will never be touched 


again. 


THE STUDY OF CHILDREN. 


By Sara E. WILISE. 
VI. 


NATURAL PHENOMENA RELATED TO THE 
SPIRITUAL LIFE OF THE CHILD. 


OME years since, under the direction of 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, I made some studies 
| of the notions of little children concern- 
ing natural phenomena. Their ideas were 
| a revelation to me. They thought the 
sky was made of bricks, that it was wall paper, that 
it was the floor of heaven. I found an attenuated, 
half-dressed little boy of five years at the North 
End in Boston, whose face glowed with eager 
anticipation when he told me that he expected to 
help God make thunder when he should get to 
heaven; and on being questioned how it was done, 
he answered that they kicked balls around there. 
Some children thought the thunder was God ham- 
mering out other worlds. Note the likeness between 
this conception of noisy creative activity and the 
ancient ideas of Vulcan and the Norse beliefs con- 
cerning Loke and his occupations. Their thoughts 
about lightning showed the same variations, accord- 
ing to the child’s individuality and environment : 
to one it was “God pointing his finger at me; to 
another it was God opening the door of heaven to 
look out. To some children the clouds were lace 
curtains between us andheaven. Is there anything 
more graceful than that in the Greek mythology : 
A child of four years, being asked one rainy day 
where the rain came from, answered, as if it had 
been long settled in his mind, that the ice-carts up 
there were leaking. 

Country children have superior advantages in 
their nearness to earth and sky, but no lovelier 
conception could be found in a child's mind than 
that of a boy at the North End who had never seen 
the Common or Garden, and lived at the top of 
one of the crowded tenements in that dreary region. 
He said, with radiant though dirty face, that there 
were many diamonds in heaven, and he should 
have some to play with when he got there; on 
being questioned as to where he had ever seen any 
diamonds, he answered, “ In a window on Tremont 
Row, and on a patch of grass in Miss Maloney’s 
yard sometimes real early in the morning”! Rain 
nearly always represented to these children some 
activity of God. He was sprinkling his garden, 
upsetting buckets, turning the faucets, etc. 

The sun, moon, and stars were usually personi- 
fied; some thought them bright beings—men, 
women, or angels that walk, fly, or run in heaven 
or in the sky, God holding them by the hand or 
they would fall. A child whose feet were stained 
with blue stockings told his mother some of the 
sky must have fallen down and he had stepped in 
it. Like the ancient Greek, the child projects his 
life and his love into the starry firmament. It is a 
subject for grave thought that to the little child the 
heavens and the earth are a unit, and that unit 
includes the law of love—love typified by the family 
relations. If we could remember that “the spirit 
of God moves upon the child’s spirit as the ocean 
sways the seaweed,” then we should begin the legson 
indicated by the Master when he placed the child 
in the midst of the bickering crowd and bade the 
disciples to consider it. 

Let us examine the symbolism in which the child 
lives. “We express ourselves through symbols, our 
thoughts often refusing the small-clothes of words 
that do not have sufficiently expansive meanings. 
We do not reach an intellectual plane where we lay 
aside symbols; the most exact scientists are forced 
to use them, the language of chemistry even being 
a language of poetry when we put it word by word 
to a critical test. Tyndall, in his “Scientific Uses 
of the Imagination,” warmly defends the ground- 
work of symbolism. If we of mature years are 80 
dependent upon symbols, both in intellectual and 
spiritual growth, shall we not look for a like, and 
even „need in the undeveloped life of the 
child: 

The child sees men and women, fathers, mothers, 
and children, in the stars; they are there by com- 
parison. Out of comparison the child arrives at 
abstraction, and from abstraction the child grasps 
the Infinite. He does not study his process of 
growth—all healthy growth is perhaps unconscious ; 
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but the family lives in and by love; love is the 
element in which the stars exist. Mother-love leads 
to God-love, and the child climbs from his mother’s 
arms beyond the stars, finally reaching the abstract 
knowledge that only that which is a reflection of 
God will abide eternally, and that which reflects 
spirit is spirit. There is a significance in the child’s 
desire to reach the stars which we would better 
gravely consider than to laugh at, either thought- 
lessly or contemptuously. The soul that holds its 
aspirations in spite of all temporary and temporal 
hindrances will as assuredly find its way back to 
God as the stars move in their appointed ways. 

The material world we believe to be a manifesta- 
tion of the Creative Thought, and as we study the 
material world we are impressed with the many- 
sided glimpses of that Creative Power which it 
affords us. We climb toward God's thought on 
stepping-stones of material things, up, up among 
the forces which seem nearer and nearer the spiritual, 
until we find ourselves in the light which reveals 
Him to our spirits, and nothing in His created world 
is ever again common or unclean. 

The delight of the baby in glancing sunbeams has 
a cause as sure and universal as the delight. The 
child that will shudder and ery at sight of shadows 
on the wall will clap its hands and laugh when the 
prism sends its rainbow colors dancing through the 
room. Light has ever been a symbol of good. In 
the Norse mythology the gods dwelt in the light of 
Asgard, while the dwarfs worked in dark caves. In 
their best moments men have ever turned to the con- 
templation or worship of light. It has been the god 
of the child of the race. The Hebrews kept the 
sacred shekinah burning upon their altars day and 
night. It might be thought that science would rob 
the light of its spiritual significance; but so much 
stronger are spiritual meanings than we can com- 
prehend, that an essay of Tyndall's upon sun rays 
lifts one from the contemplation of natural forces 
to spontaneous worship of the Source of truth and 
life. 

Scientists, like the prophets of old, speak with 
deeper meaning than they know. Thoughts con- 
cerning the light, from Milton, from Goethe, from 
Dante, flutter about us like birds, and we feel that 
man would have found God by the single ladder of 
light had he been left with no other revelation ; but 
revelation addressed to the feeling which underlies 
knowledge gives us the sense of unity without and 
within, above and below, as we listen to its voice, 
„Jam the light,” Walk in the light.” 

Froebel’s song of the Light-bird, and of the moon 
and stars, will help the mother to feel the divine fire 
in her own heart which seeks all its dark places with 
its illuminating power, burning out unworthy aims, 
causing her to avoid secrecy and to cultivate truth- 
fulness not only of speech but of action in all her 
relations with her child, whereby they will tread 
upon the adder of evil and together hasten the 
coming of the day which shall need no light of sun, 
moon, or stars, for God will give the light. 
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HOW TO DISINFECT A ROOM.“ 
By J. H. Ketioaa, M. D. 


Se HE best means to disinfect a room which 
l has been occupied by a consumptive or a 
DS person suffering from any infectious 
disease is to burn sulphur in the room. 
To do this, take a dish-pan and place a 
flat plate in the bottom of it, and on this set a 
kettle containing the proper amount of sulphur 
mixture—equal quantities of powdered sulphur and 
charcoal. Fill the pan with water so that it will 
come half way up on thekettle. Then turn alcohol 
or benzine on the mixture, ignite and get out of the 
room as speedily as possible. Alcohol is much the 
best to use, and two or three ounces will be suffi- 
cient for several pounds of sulphur. Let the room 
remain closed for twenty-four hours. The room 
should be left open for another twenty-four hours 
and then thoroughly cleansed, the furniture washed 
with disinfectant solution, the walls newly kalso- 
mined or papered, and the woodwork covered with 
fresh paint. 

The room should be prepared previously by hav- 
ing every crack about doors and windows tightly 
pasted or stopped up. The object of using water 
is that the heat of the kettle will cause evaporation 
and send moisture out into the room; for, the 
spores being very tenacious of life, dry sulphur 
fumes are not sufficient to kill them all. In the 
dry state the product is simply oxide of sulphur, 


Abstract of a Parlor Lecture. 
Ot the Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 


but when water is added we have sulphurous acid, 
which is powerful enough to kill the spores as well 
as the germs. 

It is of the utmost importance that a sufficient 
quantity of the sulphur be used to make the work 
effective. I have seen people attempt to disinfect 
a large room with a handful of sulphur barely 
sufficient to disinfect a dry-goods box. It amounts 
to nothing whatever. Ascertain the size of the 
room, and burn three pounds of sulphur for every 
one thousand cubic feet of air. Take, for instance, 
a room which is twelve by fifteen feet, floor meas- 
urement, and ten feet high, which gives a cubical 
contents of eighteen hundred cubic feet. This is so 
nearly two thousand that it would be best to take six 
pounds of sulphur to disinfect it. 

Some people distribute a handful of chloride of 
lime about, which gives a sanitary smell but is 
really of no value. Many strange notions as to 
disinfection prevail, and all sorts of valueless 
recommendations are going the rounds of the 
papers. For instance, I called upon a patient once 
and found a tub of water under the bed, and it was 
explained to me that this was for the purpose of 
absorbing germs. Others will set powdered char- 
coal around on trays, or a little chloride of lime on 
a saucer. Some people seem to imagine that the 
germs are going to hunt up the disinfectant and 
destroy themselves. A strong solution of copperas 
will kill all the germs it touches, but it will not kill 
the spores or seeds of the germs. 

Half a pound of chloride of lime to a gallon of 
water makes a good disinfectant to destroy germs 
in excreta, provided the chloride of lime is good, but 
the most of it is poor, having lost its disinfectant 
properties. 

Another excellent disinfectant is corrosive subli- 
mate, but it is too dangerous for common use, unless 
kept under lock and key. It is best used in connec- 
tion with permanganate of potash, one drachm of 
each to a gallon of water. This will made a red- 
dish or purplish solution, and, if marked poison 
and handled with care, will be dangerous chiefly to 
germs. This solution is equal to about one part in 
one thousand of each ; the corrosive sublimate will 
destroy the germs, and the permanganate of potash 
will destroy the odors, as well as furnish coloring 
matter. A solution of corrosive sublimate alone is 
colorless, odorless, and nearly tasteless, which facts 
greatly increase the risk of using it. About one 
part in twenty thousand is sufficient to kill germs, 
but to disinfect excreta it is necessary to use a 
strong solution, and the bulk of the disinfectant 
should be equal to that of the excreta. 

For disinfecting the clothing from the bed and 
the patient, soak for four hours either in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate or the same length of time in 
a two per cent. solution of carbolic acid. The lat- 
ter is to be preferred for general purposes, for it 
will not affect the texture, while corrosive sublimate 
will shrink flannel clothing and make it harsh. If 
the disease be diphtheria, scarlet fever, or the like, 
every article of clothing or upholstery which will 
not wash must be burned, and every book and paper 
must be burned. 

A solution of corrosive sublimate may be used to 
disinfect a room by washing the walls and floor in 
it, but the permanganate of potash must be left out 
from this as well as from the solution for disinfect- 
ing clothing, for it will stain. ‘To set any of these 
things in a room does no good; a disinfectant must 
be distributed to be available. 


A MUTUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
By Lucy M. Hatt, M.D. 


ES, I was strong and healthy until 
about two years ago. The fact is that 
L have an aunt who is very fleshy, and 
I was so afraid that I was going to be 
like her that I drew my corsets a 
little tighter every day, and took in my dresses, 
till I was as slim as I desired to be. I don’t like 
being ill all the time, though: poor appetite, bad 
digestion, headache, insomnia, and a pain some- 
where all the time.” 

This was the history (extracted piecemeal) of 
a young lady, naturally intelligent, who aspired to 
a college course, but who was vaguely dividing her 
attention between her bodily discomforts and spas- 
modic efforts to complete her preparatory studies. 

Another feeble girl tells me that, since her early 
childhood, she has been constantly at school; that 
her only exercise has been a short walk daily; that 
about a year ago she swept a large room, and that 
she has — ill ever since because of the unwonted 


exertion. A careful investigation of the case con- 
vinced me of the truth of her statement. She was 
naturally quiet and studious (“ladylike,” her 
mother said), and she had been allowed to grow to 
womanhood with tissues so weak and unresisting 
that the slight strain above noted had proved too 
severe for her. 

A fault with many girls is that they take no heed 
of what they know to be necessary in the care of 
their own health. Indeed, many girls are rather 
vain of their ai/ments. So all the responsibility is 
necessarily assumed by some one else. Mother 
must see to it that Jennie puts on her rubbers be- 
fore she goes out on a wet day, else my young lady 
marches out into the slush shod in French kid 
only, and contracts a cold for which she must be 
coddled for a week afterwards. The mother’s 
watchfulness must be reinforced by the teacher’s, 
and the doctor must be called upon to repair dam- 
ages already done and to advise against further 
indiscretions. 

“T have a dreadful cold this morning,” whined a 
young lady to her teacher. Oh, have you? I am 
very glad,” cheerfully responded the teacher. 
“ Glad !” exclaimed the girl, dropping her whine and 
opening her eyes in surprise. Yes, certainly; you 
know that you like to be ill, and do everything to 
make yourself so: why should I not be glad when you 
are pleased ?” the teacher placidly continued. The 
girl was startled. She evidently, for the first time, 
had a dawning consciousness that she was some- 
what responsible for the care of her own health. 
The amiable concurrence of her teacher affected her 
so vigorously that she mended her ways, and the 
consequence was that she did not have another cold 
during the winter. A sharp lesson like this will 
often do more to set a careless girl right than any 
amount of remonstrance. 

The modern girl talks too much about her nerves ; 
too much is said to her upon the same subject. 
Twenty years ago no girl would have allowed her- 
self to be thought nervous unless she were a miser- 
able invalid. Now it is an every-day affair to hear 
a little girl declare, “ I am just as nervous as I can 
be! or, Oh dear! that does make me so nerv- 
ous!” During one call a mother repeated to me 
twenty-five times, in the presence of her daughter, 
29 is so nervous!” or words to that effect. 
What can one expect when parents, teachers, and, 
alas! sometimes doctors, are constantly reiterating 
such mischievous nonsense ? 


PICKED UP. 


Once I called with a friend upon a sick person 
whose nerves had become so painfully acute through 
suffering that noise tortured her. A screen door 
opened from her room into the hall, and as callers 
or members of the family passed in or out, a quick, 
sharp slam of this door followed close on their egress 
or ingress. The torture of the noise sent a spasm 
of pain across the sick woman’s face, but she bore 
it uncomplainingly, thinking it more endurable than 
flies and mosquitoes, and no one had noticed or 
thought to lessen this annoyance until my friend's 
kind heart and quick eye prompted and planned a 
remedy. She called for tacks and cotton batting, 
and, making firm little cushions of the batting, she 
tacked them up and down the casing where the door 
would strike, and the sharp slam-bang was instantly 
softened as the door swung to. The grateful lan- 
guage and glance of the sick woman made me wish 
that I, too, had eyes that could see ways to be help- 
ful toward others. 


Errects or CLOSE Suavine.— Do you know what 
a close shave means? I never did until I looked 
at a face the other day, through a microscope, 
which had been treated to this luxurious process. 
Why, the entire skin resembled a piece of raw beef. 
To make the face perfectly smooth requires not 
only the removal of the hair, but also a portion 
of the cuticle; and a close shave means the re- 
moval of a layer of skin all around. The blood- 
vessels thus exposed are not visible to the eye, but 
under the microscope each little quivering mouth 
holding a minute blood drop protests against such 
treatment. The nerve tips are also uncovered and 
the pores are left unprotected, which makes the 
skin tender and unhealthy. ‘This sudden exposure 
of the inner layer of the skin renders a person 
liable to have colds, hoarseness, and sore throat. 


He that has a satirical view, as he maketh 
others afraid of his wit, so he had need to be afraid 
of others’ memory. Hartford Religious Herald. 
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AUNT DOROTHEA’S DIAMOND RING. 


By SypNEyY DAYRE. 
I. 


H. Aunt Dorothea, won't you please to 
show us your Countess’s ring?“ 

“ Yes, and tell us all about how you 
came by it !” 

— “ Yes, and show us your other nice 
things—please, Aunt Dorothea!” 
There were five of us, schoolgirls between four- 
teen and sixteen—the two Price girls, who were 
making us a morning visit, my two sisters, and my- 
self. Aunt Dorothea was my father’s half-sister, a 
dear, prim, dainty little English old maid, who, with 
great fear and trembling at such a venture, had 
crossed the ocean to spend a few months with us. 

„Please, Miss Dorothea!” The guests added 
their coaxing to ours, and before many minutes had 
passed we were all seated in Aunt Dorothea’s room, 
watching with great interest while she took out a 
few small jewel cases, the faded leather outsides and 
satin linings of which she touched with a reverence 
and care which greatly increased the respect with 
which we regarded them. 

“These are heirlooms,” she said, as we bent 
with admiring exclamations over a quaintly mounted 
set of pearls and emeralds. ‘“ And these were 
presents from different relatives when I was young.” 

“Nobody gives us such presents,” I said, in a 
complaining tone, as I held up some ruby ear-drops 
and watched the sun shine through them, sending 
little bars of crimson light across my white apron. 

No, indeed,” said my sister Janet. 

„Look at these lovely rings. What a fortunate 
person you are, Aunt Dorothea!” 

“You wouldn't change your bright eyes and 
cheeks for them,” said Aunt Dorothea, laughing, as 
she patted my face. 

„No, but I'd like to have both,” I said. And 
now for the Countess’s ring.” 

„Here it is,” said Aunt Dorothea, opening an 
old-fashioned sandal-wood box, and taking from it 
a tiny case. We girls almost held our breath as 
she took out the ring and held it to catch a sun ray. 

The rubies and emeralds paled and the pearls 


_grew dim beside its luster. We did not know 


much about the value of such things, but its rare 
beauty was not lost upon us. 

„Now, Auntie, the story,“ said Janet, when we 
had all tried it on, held it in the light and out of 
the light, and tried to fancy how a full set of such 
would look. We have heard it once, but Ella 
and Sue have not, and it would bear telling a 
dozen times at least.” 

“Somebody else ought to tell it, I think, my 
dears, when it’s all about myself.“ 

If they did, Aunt Dorothea, they would cer- 
tainly make a great deal more of it than you do. 
But nobody else is here to tell it, so of course you 
must.” 

Father told us long ago that it always needed a 
certain amount of gentle urging to get the dear 
little body to tell the story in which she must figure 
as her own heroine. 

“ Yes, you will always have your own way,” she 
said, giving me another pat as I settled near her to 
listen. 

“Tt is not so much of a story, after all,” she 
went on. Only that I was providentially allowed 
to be the means of saving some very precious lives, 
and that those to whom they were precious would not 
be satisfied until they had in the kindliest manner 
pressed upon me this remembrance, more in pro- 
portion to the value of the lives than to the merits 
of anything I did, as you will easily see when you 
hear what a short story it is. 

“Tt was when I was younger than the youngest 
of you that my father took us, the whole family, to 
a secluded place down by the seaside, where we 
spent a delightful summer boating and fishing and 
playing among the rocks. We were amerry party, 
three girls and two boys, and had soon made friends 
with most of the cottagers along the coast; among 
others, of the old keeper of the lighthouse which 
stood on a rocky point jutting well out into the 
water. 

„With a kind of a nursery governess who always 
took care of us, we made all sorts of excursions up 
and down the little bay, and were one evening re- 
turning home from one of these when my brother 
suddenly said: 

„Where's the light?“ 


“ We all looked toward the tall tower from which 
the light had always shone before the faintest shadow 
of night came creeping over the sea. Bat no light 
was there now. 

“ What could be the matter? We exclaimed and 
wondered and watched, for a moment, expecting to 
see the bright rays shooting out. None came, and 
the boys—they were younger than myself—pulled 
slowly toward home. 

“But I still looked up at the lighthouse, hoping 
yet to see its light. Soon after our coming to the 
coast my mother had told me about the importance 
of that light, so trusted in by those who might be 
tossing at the mercy of the winds and waves; and 
of all the fearful consequences which were likely to 
follow if it failed, even for a short time, in throwing 
out its warning beams. 

“ We were still but a short distance from it, when 
I said : 

Let me on shore, boys. I’m going to see why 
the light isn’t lit.’ 

„Indeed, Miss Dorothea, it’s too late,’ said Miss 
Ward. 

T' only be a few minutes,’ I said. 

And there's a wind coming up.’ 

All the more reason why that light ought to be 
burning,’ I said. 

“We were a wild lictle set, and I fancy poor 
Miss Ward used to enter her mild protests against 
some of our capers merely from a sense of duty, for 
she never seemed to expect us to pay much atten- 
tion to them. The boys willingly put in, for they 
were as anxious as I was about the light, and 
the next moment I was flying over the rocks as 
quickly as I could pick my way in the fast falling 
twilight. 

„Roger! Roger!’ I called to the old man as I 
came near the lower door of the lighthouse. I 
listened for reply, but there was no sound except the 
washing of the waves against the rocks. I had come 
around a little point, so that I could no longer hear 
the voices of my brothers and sisters. I looked in at 
the open door and called again, but still no answer 
came, and there suddenly stole over me a feeling of 
something terrifying in the stillness, and the shadows 
thrown by the rocks, and the strange way in which 
my voice came back to me. 

„ had been so much about the place that I knew 
how to find my way to where matches were kept. 
It was getting quite dark in the house, and my 
impulse to run back to the boat and the children and 
Miss Ward’s soft little fault-finding was very strong. 
As I groped about I found a match, and, strik- 
ing it, walked to the foot of the stone stairs which 
led to the light above, holding it in my hand. 

“At the first step I started back with a sharp 
cry. There at my feet, all in a heap, lay the poor 
old lighthouse-keeper. The fixed stare of his glassy 
eyes was the last thing I saw as I dropped my 
match and hurried into the open air. 

“T felt sure he was dead, and what should I do? 
I had a dreadful horror of going in there again ; 
but as I turned to hurry back within the longed-for 
sound of human voices, the pictures my mother had 
drawn of ocean travelers straining in vain their 
helpless eyes for the light which meant safety again 
arose before me. The wind was increasing; I 
could hear its moaning sound as the waves lashed 
the outer line of rocks, and knew that beyond these 
sheltered coves the sea was growing resi.ess and 
treacherous. How could I know but this very 
moment in which I lingered might be settling for 
life or death the fate of some who trusted to the 
guiding of the light! 

But my imagination had at once rushed to the 
conclusion that poor Roger had been killed and 
flung down the stairs. I had heard stories of peo- 
ple who interfered with lighthouses for the purpose 
of leading vessels on to wreck. If this were so, 
what might happen to any one who dared to inter- 
fere with them ? 

“ At the dreadful thought I turned to rush away, 
but again came the thought of tossing vessels, and 
I forced myself to remember that my fears were all 
built on fancy. 

„J have never in all my life since put such a 
strain on myself as I did in compelling myself to 
go by that poor, prostrate figure, almost stepping 
upon it as I did so, and making my way up the 
dark, narrow stairs, which, to my overwrought 
senses, seemed full of weird whispers and echoes. 
I knew exactly how to light the lamp, and can re- 
member the first flash which it sent over the waves, 
but never could recall anything further until I 
found myself again in the boat, sobbing out my 
fright, and being exclaimed over by Miss Ward, 
while the boys made their best speed home, from 


which help was sent to the poor old man, who, it 
afterwards appeared, had fallen down in a fit. 

“Well, I told you it wasn’t much of a story, 
dears. There isn’t any more to it except that some- 
body told it to the newspapers, making out that I 
had been quite a heroine, which was ridiculous, you 
see, for how could any one have done anything but 
what I did? And two or three weeks afterwards 
the Countess of Redbourn came down to the 
house where we were staying, and asked if it was 
me, and would have me go to the lighthouse and 
show her exactly how I had done it all alone. 
It seems that a small vessel in which were her two 
sons had been coasting along there that evening, and 
they settled that it must have been my lighting the 
lamp which had kept them from running on the 
rocks ; so the good lady chose to believe that I had 
been blessed as the means of saving their lives. 
She kissed the hand which had lit the lamp, and 
said she must put on it something by which I should 
always remember what I had done. She took me 
into the store in the little village, and fitted on me 
a ring, to be sure of the exact size. And not long 
after, this diamond came—” 

“A letter for you, Madge!” called one of my 
little sisters, putting her head in at the door. 

I laid down the ring, which I had still from time 
to time held up in the sunshine, and with a hasty 
Thank you, Aunt Dorothea,” ran to my room and 
broke open my letter. 

It was from a schoolgirl friend who lived ina 
town not very far from my home, and ran thus: 
Dear Madge: 

“You haven't forgotten your promise to make us 
a visit this spring, I hope? Next week is the week 
of the college commencement, and I want you to 
come the day after to-morrow, for there will be all 
sorts of gay doings. The college dignitaries have 
built a great coliseum, because none of the halls are 
big enough to hold all that come to commencements. 
It is grand ; and there is going to be a musical festival, 
too—just think, concerts by ‘Theodore Thomas, and no 
end of great singers! We never had a big enough 
place before for Theodore Thomas. So you see there 
will be plenty of fun, and you must come. Let us 
know when to meet you. 7 

“Your loving Her.” . 


I ran down stairs to procure the desired permis- 
sion from my mother, which was followed by a 
little discussion about what clothes I should take 
and what clothes I should not take—always a most 
important subject with me. As I came to Aunt 
Dorothea’s door in going to my room, the girls were 
still chatting with her, and I stopped to tell them 
of the fine things to which I was looking forward. 

“What a gay time you'll have!” said Susy 
Price. “Madge always likes gay times and gay 
things. See now—wouldn’t she look fine?“ She 
laughingly took the pearl necklace and passed it 
around my neck. 

“Oh, I like diamonds best,” I said, taking up 
the ring. 

But the pearls and emeralds were by no means 
to be despised, and as Aunt Dorothea began pack- 
ing away her treasures in their cases I sighed for 
the time when I might be old enough to wear such 
finery. The girls all followed me to my room, 
where we remained until the sound of the dinner 
bell sent the Prices home and called the remainder 
of us downstairs. 

As I again passed Aunt Dorothea's door, I re- 
membered that I had left my letter there, and went 
in to get it that I might show it to father. The 
jewelry had all disappeared, and I looked longingly 
at the trunk into which it had gone. I stooped to 
pick up my letter from the floor, and there, close 
beside it, near the end of the trunk, lay Aunt Dor- 
othea’s diamond ring 

How could she have failed to put it safely in its 
case? I took it up to carry it to her at once. 
But as I walked along the hall I slipped it on my 
finger, and then my step grew slower and slower 
as a sudden idea seized me. 

Why couldn’t I take the ring with me and wear 
it while on my visit ? 

Of course it had escaped Aunt Dorothea's notice 
as she put away the other jewelry. She might not 
open the cases again for weeks, and what harm 
could it do her if I took a little enjoyment in wear- 
ing her ring ? 

If I had had a longer time to think of it I might 
have come to a different conclusion, but a second 
and louder ringing of the bell came, which I knew 
was intended for me. I hurried back to my room, 
and stood for a moment perplexed as to where I 
could hide it so that it could not possibly be found 
by mother and sisters, who would be sure to help 
me in my getting ready. Not in my bureau draw- 
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ers, for they would be opening them. Not in any 
of the fancy bags or boxes which hung or lay about 
the room, for they would be turned inside out in 
the search for needed articles. At the sound 
of another ring I hastily slipped it under some 
things which lay on a closet shelf, and hurried 
down to dinner. 


FIVE LITTLE SLAVES. 


By Ciara G. DOLLIVER. 


H! Miss Griselda Grumblegirl, 
Your lips are all awry ; 
A frown is twisted, like a curl, 
Above your hazel eye. 
„We are so poor!“ I hear you fling, 
IJ never can have anything!“ 


Come, take your sewing up, and stitch, 
And I will tell you true : 

You are not poor, but very rich, 
With slaves to work for you— 

Five little slaves who never tire, 

Who need no whip and ask no hire. 


One pretty servant all the day 
Takes hoards of treasure bright 
And stores them in your mind away ; 
His name is Perfect Sight. 
Give him, my dear, the best of care, 
That when you're old be’ll still be fair. 


Another, smiling with his task, 
Makes your dry crust of bread 
Seem sweeter than the sweets you ask, 
And wish you had, instead. 
Ob! do not spoil him as you go, 
Lest he into a monster grow. 


Another works in glare or gloom, 
Seizes the zephyr’s sigh, 

And brings to you such sweet perfume 
As money cannot buy. 

Watch over him, or, when too late, 

You’ll find him grown less delicate. 


Then there is sharp young Hearing ; he, 
With flying footsteps, brings 

Wise words, and floods of melody, 
And stores of merry things. 

Be wary, lest he chill with cold, 

And fail to work when you are old. 


The last is lord of all the rest, 
And yet your servant, too ; 
He gives you joy when you’re caressed 
And kisses fall on you. 
With these five little slaves, I’m sure 
You cannot say that you are poor. 


“A QUAINT BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


O24 |URELY there is hardly a boy or girl who 
A GPL} reads The Christian Union who has not 
read“ Pilgrim's Progress; but how many 
of them know that John Bunyan once 
wrote A Book for Boys and Girls, or 
Country Rhymes for Children Two years before 
he died— that is, in 1686— this book was published 
first. A second edition was published in 1701, but 
no large edition was ever published, and for a 
little over a century no copy of the original book 
was seen. Copies of what was known to be part 
of the book have been published many times, but 
no trace of a book of the first edition published 
before John Bunyan’s death was seen until a few 
years ago, when one of the collections of books 
from a ducal palace was sold, when the little book, 
one of the earliest edition, was found, all covered 
with dust, even the owner being surprised at its 
discovery. The book was bought at the sale by an 
American gentleman, whose library was sold a few 
years after, when the little book was taken back 
to England, having been bought for the British 
Museum, where it now is. Bunyan says in the 
preface that the book is meant for boys and girls, 
but adds that he means those of all ages, for he 
says: 
„Our Bearded men, do act like Beardless boys; 

Our Women please themselves with childish Toys.” 
Bunyan closes the preface to this book with some 
wise words which possibly will encourage some boy 
or girl who does not learn easily. He says: 

“TI bow my pen to teach them what the Letters be, 


And how they may improve their A, B, C. 
Nor let my pretty Children them despise ; 


All, needs must there begin, that wou'd be wise. 
Nor let them fall under Discouragement, 

Who at their Horn-book stick, and time hath spent 

Upon that A, B, C, while others do 

Into their Primer, or their Psalter go. 

Some Boys with difficulty do begin, 

Who in the end, the Bays and Lawrel win.” 


The first page of the book gives the Ten Com- 
mandments in rhyme, which sometimes assists the 
memory of little children : 


“1. Thou shalt not have another God than me: 

2. Thou shalt not to an Image bow thy Knee. 

3. Thou shalt not take the Name of God in vain : 
See that the Sabbath thou do not profain. 
Honor thy Father and thy Mother to: 

. In Act or Thought see thou no Murder do. 
From Fornication keep thy body clean : 
. Thou shalt not steal though thou be very mean. 

9. Bear no false Witness, keep thee without Spot : 
10. What is thy Neighbours see thou covet not. 


Bunyan preaches little sermons easily remem- 
bered. Here is one about fussing and worrying 
over unimportant things : 

“*Tis much to see how over-Nice some are, 
About the Body and Houshold Affair : 
While what’s of Worth, they slightly pass it by, 
Not doing, or doing it slovenly. 
Their house must be well furnisht, be in print; 
Mean while their soul lies ley, has no good in ’t. 
Its outside also they must beautifie, 

When in it there’s scarce common Honesty. 

Their Bodies they must have trick’d up, and trim 
Their inside full of Filth up to the brim. 
Upon their cloaths there must not be a spot, 
But in their lives more then one common Blot ? 
How nice, how coy are some about their Diet, 

That can their crying Souls with Hog’s-meat quiet. 

All drest must to an hair be, else tis naught, 

While of the living bread they have no thought. 

Thus for their Outside they are clean and nice, 

While their poor Inside stinks with sin and vice.” 


The sermon may sound harsh, but it must set 
us thinking to which we give the most thought, 
ourselves or our clothes; which causes us more 
shame, to discover a sin in ourselves, or that there 
is a spot on our clothes, or that they are not in 
style or that our friends have better. Bunyan 
tells us again the use of clothes: 


“God gave us cloaths to hide our Nakedness, 
And we by them, do it expose to View. 
Our Pride, and unclean Minds, to an excess, 
By our Apparal we to others shew.” 


Which means that our clothes show the kind of 


people we are. 
Bunyan saw sermons in every living thing. Of 
the mole he says: 


“The Mole’s a Creature very smooth and slick, 
She digs i’ th’ dirt but ’twill not on her stick. 
So he who counts this world his greatest gains, 
Yet nothing gets but’s labor for his pains. 
Earth’s the Mole’s Element, she can’t abide 
To be above ground, dirt heaps are her pride ; 
And he is like her, who the Wordling plays, 

He imitates her in her works, and ways. 

Poor silly Mole, that thou shouldst love to be, 
Where thou, nor Sun, nor Moon, nor Stars can see. 
| ut oh ! How silly’s he who doth not care, 

So he gets Earth, to have of Heaven a share.” 


Not only did animals and flowers, the sun, moon, 
and stars, give Bunyan texts for sermons, but the 
every-day business of life. He sees the post-boy, 
and at once a little sermon is written : 


“ Behold this Post-boy, with what haste and speed 
He travels on the ; and there is need 
That he so does, his Business calls for haste. 
For should he in his Journey now be cast, 
His Life for that default might hap to go ; 
Yea, and the Kingdom come to ruin too. 
Stages are for him fixt, his hour is set, 
He has a Horn to sound, that none may let 
Him in his haste, or give him stop or stay. 
Then Post-boy blow thy horn, go thy way.” 


That is the text of a very short sermon : 


“ This Post-boy in this haste an Emblem is, 
Of those that are set out for lasting Bliss. 
Nor Posts that glide the road from day to day, 
Have so much business, nor concerns as they. 
Make clear the road then, Post-boy sound thy horn, 
Miscarry here, and better n’ere been born.” 


Auother little sermon contains some very practi- 
cal advice on the care of a watch. The first two 
stanzas are the questions of a boy who has taken 
his watch to a watchmaker, and the reply. The 
boy states: 

“ This Watch my Father did on me bestow, 


A Golden one it is, but ’twill not go, 
Unless it be at an Uncertainty ; 


9 * 


1 A very small book giving the alphabet, Roman notation, 
and a few words. 


But as none, as one to tell a Lye. 

‘When ’tis high Day, my Hand will stand at nine; 

I think there’s no man’s Watch so bad as mine, 

Sometimes tis fullen, twill not go at all, 

And yet ’twas never broke, nor had a Fall.” 

Watch-maker. 
“ Your Watch, tho’ it be good, through want of skill 

May fail to do according to your will. 

Suppose the Ballance, Wheels, aud Springs be good, 

And all things else, unless you — 

To manage it, as Watches ought to be, 

Your watch will still be at Uncertainty. 

Come tell me, do you keep it from the Dust ? 

Yea wind it also duly up you must. 

Take heed (too) that you do not strain the String ; 

You must be circumspect in ev’ry thing. 

Or else your Watch, were it as good again, 

Would not with Time, and Tide you entertain.” 

Now follows this little sermon : 

„This Boy an Emblem is of a Convert; 

His Watch of th’ work of Grace within his heart. 

The Watch-maker is Jesus Christ our Lord, 
His Counsel, the Directions of his Word. 
Then Convert, if thy heart be out of frame, 
Of this Watch-maker learn to mend the same. 
Do not lay ope’ thy heart to Worldly Dust 

Nor let thy Graces over-grow with Rust. 

Be oft renewed in th’ Spirit of thy mind, 

Or else uncertain thou thy Watch wilt find.” 

This book, which is a facsimile of the book in the 
British Museum, is printed on rough, tinted paper 
and bound in leather; it has broad margins. The 
letter s looks like f, and that, with the curious 
spelling, makes it rather difficult reading. The 
interest in the book is increased when we remember 
that Bunyan wrote it because he thought the books 
prepared for children were not suited to them. 
Not only does he try to teach them religious and 
moral truths, but in the first pages of the book he 
puts consonants together without vowels, to show 
children there must be a vowel to form a word; 
he spells out lists of boys’ and girls’ names because 
he thinks every boy and girl should know how to 
spell his and her own name; and he writes figures, 
spelling their names—as, 1, one; 2, two, ete. 
Also the numeral letters in the same way—as, v, 
five ; vi, siz, ete. Children did not own books then 
(1701) as they do now, and this little book formed 


a library. = 
HOW TO BECOME A PRINTER. 


By Henry II. Moore. 


HERE is a widespread opinion among 
good people that printers are, as a class, 
seldom pious, often profane, and some- 
times ungodly. It may therefore seem 

———_ strange that a religious paper should pub- 
lish an article explaining how a boy may join him- 
self to this doubtful company. But, in the first 
place, the printer is not so bad as he is sometimes 
thought to be. There are black. sheep in every 
flock, and they are always the most conspicuous. 
In printing, as in most mechanical trades (and, 
indeed, in every vocation), there are good and bad, 
temperate and intemperate, reputable and disrepu- 
table, workers. No matter what business a boy 
may enter, he will meet temptation and evil asso- 
ciates. If he has moral stamina, he will elevate 
his pursuit and grow up to be a clean and honor- 
able man; if he has not, it will be impossible to 
find for him an occupation in which he will not 
meet and succumb to temptation. Then, too, the 
printing industry ought not to be overlooked in the 
widespread movement of our time to teach bright 
boys mechanical trades rather than to further over- 
crowd the so-called “ genteel” occupations. One 
of the most beautiful and useful of the arts, print- 
ing is perhaps the most important agent of civili- 
zation, and it may well be the mark of a boy’s 
ambition to become a skilled printer, even if he 
does have to soil his hands in doing it. And the 
craft has need of the entrance of such boys upon 
its work, and offers them good living wages when they 
shall have attained a mastery of their art. Indeed, 
it is only bright and ambitious boys who are needed 
in the business; there is a surplus of unqualified, 


half-taught, plodding not wel Ug can do only 


one thing, and that not well. Inless a boy has 
some ambition and some taste for the pursuit he 
will benefit himself and the craft by keeping out 
of it. 

Among the special qualifications that a boy ought 
to have in order to become a good printer may be 
mentioned: good eyesight—including in this item a 
nice perception of proportion and of color, and 
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accuracy in noting small details; nimbleness of 
fingers and of feet; the ability to read and spell 
well—especially spelling; the rudiments of the 
mysterious thing called taste —which can be 
developed in a boy, but rarely created; a predilec- 
tion for work rather than talk; a signature to a 
temperance pledge. Add to this as much schooling 
as a boy can get before he is, say, fourteen. There 
is perhaps no trade in which miscellaneous informa- 
tion may be found more convenient than in that of 
the compositor, and the more retentive his memory 
for this sort of thing the better. If a boy thinks of 
learning the trade after he leaves. school, let him 
while in school pay particular attention to his 
Reader ; learn to read accurately and quickly, and 
to pronounce correctly ; and when he goes home let 
him ask permission to decipher the letters that his 
parents receive from hurried correspondents. He 
should train himself to note the peculiarities of 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, etc., that he 
sees in his various school-books. Drawing and let- 
tering will be of advantage, though more in the way 
of training the eye than for actual use. Don’t be 
afraid of that hated grammar, or of the composi- 
tion-writing! Read Ben Franklin’s Life, and you 
will find in it some interesting and inspiring things 
about America’s greatest printer. And subscribe 
to a trade journal when you can afford it. 

What wages will the printer get? is a question 
that a boy is apt to ask at once. It depends upon 
the locality, the work, and the workman. Here in 
New York City the pay of men employed on salary 
is, for journeymen, $18 a week; sometimes more, 
sometimes less; for the average piece-worker (and 
the majority of compositors work by the piece) it is 
less, except on the daily papers, where the men 
have to work at night, and consequently receive 
more—and earn it. For first-class proof-readers, 
foremen, superintendents, etc., the salary will vary 
from $20 to $60—very few of the latter. It must 
not be forgotten that the workman often becomes 
an employing printer, or publisher, and conducts a 
sometimes very profitable business; or, his tastes 
turning in another direction, he may become a 
reporter, and perhaps editor. Probably the ma- 
jority of the editors of our country newspapers, at 
least, are or have been practical printers; and 
every one knows that three of our most famous 
men, Franklin, Greeley, and Garrison, were trained 
as printers, though it is not so well known that one 
of America’s greatest novelists, W. D. Howells, 
once earned his livelihood as a compositor. 

But how to become a printer? Better learn the 
business in a small office than a large one, as a 
general rule; you will get more personal atten- 
tion, and learn more about the different branches. 
Some experience in a large, well-equipped printing 
house is indeed desirable for the master-work- 
man, but it may well come in later life. A small 
newspaper office where job work is done, if con- 
ducted by an intelligent man, will often furnish 
the best training to the apprentice. Apprentice! 
the word is out of place. The good old days“ of 
the apprenticeship system are past. A boy used to 
be indentured to his employer, oftentimes becom- 
ing a member of his family and subject to him 
in all things, and work for very small wages for 
seven years or until he became of age, learning 
his trade in all its branches in a leisurely and 
pretty thorough sort of way, the master feeling 
bound to impart the secrets of the craft in return 
for the work which he got out of his bondman—for 
such he practically was. The spirit of our age, the 
continuous advent of new machinery, the special- 
ization of industries (which in the great cities has 
created distinet trades for the compositor and the 
pressman, the former, curiously, being generally 
called the “ printer“), have combined to break up 
this old “relic of feudalism,” as one of America’s 
most noted printers calls it. Nowadays a boy 
gets a job” in a printing-office, and stays or goes 
as he pleases, or as his employer pleases. For a 
while he runs errands, makes himself generally 
useful, proves galleys,” and, if he is a quick 
reader, “holds copy” occasionally for the proof- 
reader; learns the “case, distributes and sets a 
little type when not otherwise employed; if in a 
small office, “kicks the press” now and then; 
learns the time-honored jokes = “ type-lice ” and 
italie shooting-sticks,” and, generally, breathes in 
the atmosphere of the place—fortunate is he if he 
finds it altogether pure. After a while he wants 
to make more money, and he is given a “ frame” 
as a two-thirder,“ and starts off in the desperate 
endeavor to set “ fifteen hundred an hour ;” or, if 
he is restless, perhaps he goes off to some other 
office after a year or two, and applies for work as 


a journeyman. In any event, in much less than 
seven years he is usually to be found working as a 
journeyman, and making the same wages, if he is 
capable, as men who have spent their lives in the 
printing-office. This is one of the vices of the 
business—that the type-setting branch of it is so 
easily learned ; and, having become a quick type- 
setter, that the half-fledged printer is usually so 
covetous of money that he learns nothing else. Of 
“ stone-work,” job and“ display work, proof-read- 
ing, the fledgeling often knows nothing; and it is 
these branches which in the long ran pay best, 
require the best heads, and give an opportunity for 
advancement. A boy who has any ambition to 
be a thorough printer should not be in too great a 
hurry to make money; what he needs is experi- 
ence in those departments which will enable him 
eventually to make a good living, and, better still, 
give him the honor of being a worthy descendant 
of the famous printers who gave the craft its 
standing in the old days. Moreover, the time 
is probably not distant when the mere typesetter 
will find himself in competition with machines 
which will distance him completely in the race. 
There is great activity among inventors of type- 
setting machinery, and each successive improve- 
ment brings nearer the time when a machine will 
be put on the market that will throw half the 
typesetters out of work. Whether this comes 
to pass or not, however, no boy who begins to learn 
the trade should be content with a knowledge of 
one of the simplest branches of it. He must keep 
his eyes and ears open, and endeavor in every legit- 
imate way to possess himself of a knowledge of 
the more difficult and complex work of the print- 
ing-office. It is only the wide-awake boy who will 
gain this knowledge; for, unfortunately for the 
boys, foremen and others in authority do not often 
have the time, the patience, or the inclination to 
give lessons in these things; the information must 
usually be “picked up.” Perhaps some day the 
trade schools may find it practicable’to give instruc- 
tion in printing, or at least supplement the training 
of the office with explanatory talks by experts to 
the ambitious boys who want to learn more about 
this beautiful art than they can learn in a neces- 
sarily narrow personal experience. But, however 
this may be, the boy who goes into a printing-office 
with a serious determination to be attentive to his 
work, and to try each day to do it as well and as 
quickly as it can be done, whatever it may be; to 
fit himself to do the work which requires thought, 
even if he has to sit up at night, at home, after a 
hard day's work, to do his thinking; to be punet- 
ual, careful, observant, industrious; to be agree- 
able to his companions, but to recognize that he is 
in a workroom, not a place for gossip or conversa- 
tion ; to carry with him the thought that a man may 
be an artist if he puts the right spirit and intelli- 
gence into his work, however humble it may be, 
and that if he does not put that spirit into it he 
will be a drudge, no matter how exalted his posi- 
tion ; to live a sober, cleanly, honest life—he will 
grow up a credit to his craft, a success as a printer 
and as a man. 


WHERE THE BALL WAS FOUND. 


HARLIE and Clara 
lived in a tiny little 
town away from the 
railroad. Their father 
was a nurseryman, and 
the two children knew 
a great deal more about 
flowers than most chil- 
dren do. Flowers and 
their cultivation was the 
subject these two little 
people heard most talk- 
ed about, and the de- 
velopment of an extra 
petal on a rose, or a 

change in color, was to them a most important 

matter. They would sit and watch a plant for a 
half-hour at a time, as if they expected to see the 
wonderful hidden powers that made the flower, or 

changed its color. 

There were not many playthings in their house. 
They learned to make their own toys, and more than 
half the fun was in the making. A shovel took 
almost a week to make, and any boy knows how 
much fun there is in a good jack-knife and a new, 
soft piece of white pine. Any little girl knows how 


perfectly lovely it is to keep finding pieces of broken 
china that will just do for the particular piece needed 
to complete a dinner set; or what fun it is to find 


two pieces of board that, if cut and nailed together, 
would make a lovely chair. It is very delightful 
not to have all your wants gratified at once, for then 
you have something left to plan for, to work for. 
Clara and Charlie were very happy, and not at all 
conscious that their wants were not supplied. Why, 
Charlie had a lovely ball his father had made of 
twine. Of course he had to be careful how and 
where he used it, for it was very hard and heavy ; 
sometimes he wished it was not so hurd, for then 
Clara could catch it and they could play ball ; but it 
was great fun to throw it into the air, or at a stone 
fence, and every day Charlie learned how to throw 
farther and surer. It was a perfect joy to Clara 
and Charlie when their father hired a man to come 
and work for him, who was tolive in the little house 
over the fence. They had not had a more exciting 
day since they could remember than the day the 
house was opened and the furniture wagon drove up. 
But when on top of the furniture they saw a cradle 
and a baby carriage, they were speechless! To 
have neighbors was enough, but when those neigh- 
bors had a baby and a baby carriage—well, that was 
bliss beyond theirdreams. The next day the mother 
and baby came, and when they were sent over with 
a loaf of bread and a pitcher of milk, I really do 
not see how they ever reached the house safely ; 
never was a pretty pitcher in greater danger of 
being broken. When they opened the door, and 
saw a lovely boy baby sitting at the table, they 


forgot their message, and just stood and stared at 
him, and when his mamma said, “ Charlie, see your 
little friends!“ the other Charlie nearly dropped the 
pitcher on the floor. At once the children adopted 
the baby Charlie. When they reached home another 
surprise was in store for them. Their papa had 
sent to the city, and a ball had come in the mail. 
And such a ball !—light and soft, and could be 
thrown against the side of the house and would not 
hurt the wall, nor Clara’s hands. The next morn- 
ing it was a struggle to know which to do—play with 
the new ball, or go over and see the new Charlie. 
Their mother settled it by saying they must not go 
over until afternoon, when she would send them on 
an errand. How they would have endured that day 
without the new ball I really do not know. Just as 
their mother called them to dinner—they were close 
to the fence that separated their yard from the new 
neighbors—Charlie gave the ball a toss, it went up 
high in the air, and as it came down struck the limb 
of a tree and glanced off. It did not come down, 
apparently, but lodged in the trees somewhere. The 
children looked and looked. Charlie threw sticks 
and stones up into the trees hoping to dislodge it, 
but it did not fall, and two sorrowful children went 
in to dinner. After dinner their father and mother 
hunted with them, but at last the ball was given up 
as lost. They went on their errand to the new 
a and in playing with the baby forgot the 

It began raining that night, and rained for four 
days, leaving the ground so muddy and damp that 
it was nearly a week before they went over to see 
their little neighbor again. They opened the door 
when Baby Charlie's mother said Come in!“ and 
were as much surprised as on the first day when 
the furniture wagon drove up with the baby carriage 
on top, for there on the floor were the baby and 
the kitten playing with the new ball, now somewhat 
discolored by rain and mud. The baby’s mamma 
said, Come right in and play with the baby. 
See what a lovely ball his papa found under the 
pantry windows inthe shrubs! I don’t know how 
I could have managed him if it had not been for 
that ball, I have had so much to do; but he enjoys 
it so much that he does not ask me to take him 
up.” And Charlie and Clara did not tell to whom 
the ball belonged. If you had along the 
road that afternoon, you could have heard the baby 
laugh as the two children tossed the ball back and 
forth over his head and to him, while kittie jumped. 
as if all this was for her amusement. 
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SuNDAY AFTERNOON. 


JESUS IN THE TEMPLE.’ 


By THe Rev. Lyman ABBorTrT. 


HE silence of Scripture is sometimes as signi 
cant as its speech. The only incident in the 
childhood of Jesus contained in the Four Gospels is 
the incident selected for our study to-day, and its 
simplicity is in striking contrast with the marvelous 
stories of child-miracles which make up the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospel of his infancy. 
The Temple of Herod, which crowned Mount 
Moriah, was one of architectural magnificence 
which has perhaps never been surpassed in ancient 


or modern times. It consisted of a series of courts, . 


one within and rising above the other. On the 
apex of the hill, it crowned the city, which by its 
presence it made the Holy City. To the traveler 
approaching Jerusalem it was the most prominent 
object of sight, as tothe Jew everywhere it was the 
most prominent object of reverential affection. It 
covered an area of over nineteen acres. St. Peter's 
of Rome and St. Paul's of London combined cover 
an area not quite so large. The material was 
white marble, the roof cedar, the architecture prob- 
ably an admixture of the Greek and Roman. 
Huge gates, magnificently ornamented, admitted 
the worshiper who had ascended the holy hill to 
its center court, which completely encircled the 
Temple proper within. Entering on the southern 
side, the visitor found himself in the largest of these 
courts, the Stoa Basilica. Alone it comprised an 
area larger than the largest of the English cathedrals. 
Four rows of marble pillars of dazzling brightness 
supported a roof whose beams and boards of cedar 
were elaborately carved, and divided the court into 
three aisles, like those of a Gothic cathedral. The 
floor was a mosaic of many-colored stones. A 
marble balustrade, magnificently carved, surrounded 
the Temple proper, which was built within this 
court, and raised a few steps above it. Inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin forbade the heathen from ad- 
vancing further under pain of death. But the 
privileged Jew, ascending a flight of steps, and 
passing through one of the richly ornamented 
doors which admitted to the sacred inclosure (one 
of which—the Beautiful Gate of the Temple—is 
referred to in Acts iii., 21), found himself in the 
true Temple, with its terraced courts of the women 
of Israel and of the priests rising one above the 
other ; with its doors of cedar and of brass, cov- 
ered with carving and richly gilded; with its 
treasury-boxes for the gifts; its golden and marble 
tables for the shew-bread ; its silver table, covered 
with the golden and silver utensils for the Temple 
service; its altar for the burnt offerings, and its 
inmost temple, itself the size of an ordinary mod- 
ern church, within which was the Holy of Holies, 
veiled from even priestly gaze by the impenetrable 
curtain so mysteriously rent in the hour of Christ’s 
crucifixion.” 

This Temple was the scene of a somewhat rude 
but magnificent ritual. There were richly robed 
priests, an orchestra with many instruments, a great 
choir, so divided as to sing responsively—in short, 
every instrument then known to art to appeal to 
eye and ear. Connected with this Temple were 
rooms surrounding the outer court, which contained 
what answered the purposes of a university. Here 
the doctors of the law pursued their studies and 
taught their pupils. The teaching was largely in- 
quiral and dialectic—it consisted of question and 
answer. ‘The basis for it was the Hebrew Seript- 
ures. 

Jesus and his parents had spent the Passover 
week in Jerusalem. The great festivities were 
over, and the parents started for their home. The 
company traveled in a caravan, and Jesus, a boy of 
twelve years, was supposed to be with some other 
of the company until the caravan came to camp at 
night; then he was not to be found. Joseph and 
Mary returned, sorrowing and anxious, to search for 
him. They looked everywhither, roaming up and 
down the streets of the city, going into the palace 
of Herod, into the Temple courts, out again into the 
public market-place, wherever beauty, activity, life, 
magnificence, might be supposed to attract the boy. 
Three days had passed; then at last they discov- 
ered him in the University courts listening to the 
learned rabbis and asking them questions. One 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for February 9, 1890. 
—Lake ii., 40-52. 

2 Quoted from Lyman Abbott’s Bible Dictionary,” 
Article ** Temples.”’ 


cannot but wish that some of the questions of this 
studious lad had been remembered by his mother 
and preserved by his biographer. He was sur- 
prised at their perplexity, wondered that they had 
not known he would be where they found him, but 
without resistance or remonstrance turned his back 
upon the school, and returned with them to the 
drudgery of the carpenter’s bench and the shallow 
instruction of the synagogue teacher in the village 
of Nazareth. 

The lessons of this incident are as simple as the 
incident itself. They are two: The child is father 
to the man. We make a great mistake if we think 
of Jesus as a precocious and forward youth teach- 
ing the doctors in the Temple. He was eager for 
knowledge—so eager that he took no note of his 
parents’ departure, felt no trouble that he was left 
friendless and alone in a greatcity. The magnifi- 
cent ritual, the splendid vestments, the resounding 
music, the gorgeous processions, had no attraction 
to him comparable to that afforded by this one 
opportunity of his life to learn something of his 
people—their literature and their God. So far as 
we know, these three days afforded the sole educa- 
tion which Jesus received beyond the primary in- 
struction in the rudiments of learning which he 
would have received in the synagogue school, and 
the skill in artisanship which he would have ac- 
quired at his father’s bench. The great teacher 
was foretold by the eager student. The boy of 
twelve accounting wisdom the chief thing to get 
was a prophecy of the man of thirty who accounted 
wisdom the best gift to bestow. 

Yet there was one thing which he accounted bet- 
ter even than learning—that was obedience. The 
first recorded act of his life was an act of cheerful 
self-sacrifice—a significant prelude to all that was to 
follow. For a lover of learning and of books and 
of scholars and of profound problems to turn his 
back upon the university of his land and return to 
the prosaic life of a peasant parentage, the dull 
routine of a village industry, the drudgery of a car- 
penter’s bench, and to do this cheerfully and will- 
ingly, obeying a father and mother whose concep- 
tions of the possibility of life were far inferior to 
his own—this was a severe test of that spirit of 
obedience in him which was later tested by his bap- 
tism at the ford of the Jordan, by his temptation 
in the wilderness, and by his voluntary submission 
to the cross. But we have sometimes thought that 
none of these seemingly greater tests of his loyalty 
to duty were so great as that afforded by this will- 
ing submission of the boy of twelve to a duty whic 
seemed to summon him from a life of intellectual 
development and equipment to one of intellectual 
and social barrenness. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


Not his mother, nor the scenery, nor the national 
associations, nor the occupations of his thirty years 
fashioned Christ. Great natures unfold by the force 
of that which is within them. Food does not give life, 
but by assimilation receives it.—[ Beecher. 

Christ was incapable of taking into his nature false 
or obscure impressions. What was false rebounded from 
the elasticity of his moral nature, and then appeared 
before him as one of the world’s delusions, as a medium 
for perfecting his knowledge of the world.—[Lange. 

„And the child grew,” etc. These words are the 
same as are used of John the Baptist in his childhood, 
and can bear only the same meaning. It was only in 
later years that the mighty difference between them 
was seen, when the fresh leaves of childhood, much 
alike in all, passed into flower.—[ Geikie. 

It is indicative of Christ’s childhood character that 
the central object of interest in the Temple was not its 
architectural magnificence, its music, and its ritual, but 
its schools. 

The idea that Jesus taught in the Temple must be 
rejected as monstrous. A child teaching, demonstrat- 
ing, would be a contradiction which it is impossible 
the God of order could have desigued.—[Olshausen. 

“Have sought thee sorrowing.” The holy rigor 
with which Christ treats those whom he loves, leaving 
them often under trouble and affliction, is a mystery 
which self-love understands not.—[ Quesnel. 

“Did ye not know?“ Thus the magnet, if it could 
speak, would express its astonishment if it were assigned 
another than a northward direction, or the sunflower if 
it were supposed not to be always turned toward the 
sun.—[ Lange. 

„I must be about my Father’s business.” Not yet! 
The ministry of youth was not wholesome. Premature 
prodigies have never done God’s work onearth. Christ 
was conscious of the nature that was in him, and 
strong impulses urged him to disclose his power. It 
is therefore not the least sign of his divinity that he 
ruled his spirit, and dwelt at home in unmurmuring 
expectation.—[ Beecher. 

See the patience of Jesus, who, conscious of his high 


* 


destination, yet waited thirty years for the entire de- 
velopment of all his powers and the appointed time of 
bis public appearance. Not so Moses, who, burning 
with the consciousness of his divine destination to 
deliver Israel, waited not the manifest call to act, but 
took it into his own hand, and was punished for it by 
having forty years more to wait.—[ Jamieson, Fausset, 
and Brown. 


QUESTIONS. 


Compare this incident with some of the stories of the 
Apoeryphal Gospels. 

Describe Jerusalem at this time. 

How could the parents have been separated from 
their boy for a day and not discover his absence ? 

What did they find him doing in the Temple ? 

Was his forgetfulness of his parents wrong? 

What does he mean by his question, “ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?“ 

What does Paul say about Christ’s obedience ? 

If Jesus was the Son of God, how could he increase in 
wisdom and in favor with God and man ? 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNS. 


By Proressor CHARLES A. Briaas, D. D. 
PART II. 


II.— THE SONGS OF THE FATHERS. 


HE priest Zacharias had remained dumb from 
the time of the annunciation in the Temple until 
the birth of his son. On the day of the cireum- 
cision of the child who was to herald the Messiah, 
and in connection with giving the name of the 
boy, “his mouth was opened immediately, and his 
tongue loosed, and he spake, blessing God (Luke 
i., 64). 
1.—The Song of Zacharias. 

The Holy Spirit entered into Zacharias and 
filled him with the spirit of prophecy. He gave 
utterance to a hymn which has been ever used in 
the Christian Church as the Benedictus. This 
hymn is difficult to arrange in its lines and strophes 
because of the changes that have been made in 
translation, and authorities are somewhat divided. 
It seems to us that the original was a poem of the 
pentameter movement. The lines are longer than 
those in the songs of the angels and the songs of 
the mothers, and are like the pentameter pieces of 
the Old Testament, each line having a csura, so . 
that the second half of the line is complementary 
to the first half: 

Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 

For he — visited, and wrought redemption for his 

ople, 

And hath raised up a horn of salvation for us, in the 

house of his servant David. 


As he spake by the mouth of his holy prophets, that 
have been of old, 

Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all 
that hate us ; 

To shew mercy toward our fathers, and to remember 
his holy covenant. ; 

The oath which he sware, unto Abraham our father, 

To grant unto us to be without fear, being delivered 
out of the hand of our enemies 

To serve him in holiness, and righteousness before 
him all our days. 


Yea, and thou, child, shalt be called the prophet of 
the Most High ; 

For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord, to 
make ready his ways ; 

To give knowledge of salvation unto his people, in 
the remission of their sins, 

Because of the tender mercy of our God, whereby the 
day-spring from on high hath visited us, 

To shine upon them that sit in darkness, and in the 
shadow of death; 

To guide our feet into the way of peace. 


Some divide this into five strophes of three lines 
each. But it seems better to divide it into three 
strophes. The first strophe blesses God for the 
fulfillment of the promise to David; the second 
strophe looks for the fulfillment of the Abrahamic 
covenant; and the third strophe predicts the min- 
istry of his son as the herald of the Messiah. 

In the first strophe Zacharias begins with a line 
from the doxologies of the Psalter (Ps. lxxii., 18; 
evi., 48). He then, thinking of the covenant with 
David, uses the language of the Psalmist : 

There will I cause a horn to sprout for David, 

I have prepared a lamp for mine anointed ; 

His enemies will I clothe with shame; 

But upon him his crown will be brilliant. 

(Ps. exxxii., 17, 18.) 

The visitation is in answer to the prayer: 

O God, sabaoth turn now, look from heaven, 

See and visit this vine ; 

And protect that which thy right hand planted, 

And be over the branch thou hast strengthened for 
thyself. (Ps. Ixxx., 14, 15.) 
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